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Cost of living up... Sealy price unchanged 


SEALY REPEATS GREATEST SALE EVER 
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A tremendous buy in 1956... 
an even greater value in 1960 


SAME SUPERB QUALITY 
SAME 1996 SALE PRICE 


39" 


During Sealy’s 
GOLDEN SLEEP SALE 
Matching box spring, $39.95 











How we retired in 15 years 
with *300 a month 


‘*We’d never be out here in California today, 
financially independent and happy, if it 
hadn’t been for what happened back in Scars- 
dale the night of my fortieth birthday in 1944. 
Nell had gotten tickets for ‘Oklahoma!’ 
While she dressed that night, I was idly 
leafing through a magazine. 

‘‘T suppose any man feels serious when he 
hits forty. Someday Nell and I wanted to move 
out where it’s summer all year and really en- 
joy life. But how could we? Half my working 
years had gone. I had a good salary. But we 
found it hard to bank anything. 

‘**As I turned the pages, an ad caught my 
eye. It said a man could retire on an income 
without a big bank account through the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. I 
could get a guaranteed income of $300 a 
month when I reached fifty-five—not just for 
myself alone, but as long as either Nell or I 
lived. Itsounded like the answer to my problem. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS 


“I clipped the coupon in the ad, and 
mailed it on our way to the theater. 

““Well, a while back my fifty-fifth birthday 
arrived. I was all set to retire, and it wasn’t 
long before my first Phoenix Mutual check 
for $300 came. So we sold the Scarsdale house 
and headed west. We’re in a beautiful spot 
here, just right for us. And every month we 
get another check. Security? Why, we have 
more than lots of rich people. Our income is 
guaranteed for life!” 


Send for free booklet. [his story is typical. 
Assuming you start at a young enough age, 
you can plan to have an income of from $50 to 
$300 a month or more—beginning at age 55, 
60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and receive, 
by mail and without charge, a booklet which 
tells about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar 
plans are available for women. Don’t put it 
off. Send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
345 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your free 
16-page booklet showing new retirement income 
plans. 


Plan for MenQ Plan for Women 


Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 
Home Address 
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THE AMERICAN & GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this 
exciting “tour” of RUSSIA... plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
...@ Combined $3.00 Value for only 10¢ 


...to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


T LAST... you and your family can 
“tour” behind the Iron Curtain — for 
just one dime. 

Without stirring from your armchair 
you will wander through the underground 
passages of Moscow .. . see the Kremlin 

. thrill to the Bolshoi Ballet .. . stop 
at the subway stations, each one a minia- 
ture museum. You will get to know more 
about Russia than some people who ac- 
tually go there in person! 

We make this generous offer to acquaint 
you with an exciting new way to learn 
about the peoples and lands of our won- 
derful world. 

“Visit” a Different Land Each Month 

Each month you receive a set of full-color 


photographs and an informative illustrated 
guidebook album with space for mounting 
the prints. By means of these prints and al- 
bums, prepared under the guidance of Ameri- 
can Geographical Society experts, you and your 
family ‘‘visit’’ a different country every month. 

You go sightseeing in strange cities, observe 
native costumes, customs and crafts. A na- 
tive spins stories of great battles, national 
heroes, ancient legends. You learn the history 
and the culture of every country. 

Helps Children in School 

This is an educational hobby for the whole 
family. It will give your children a tremen- 
dous advantage not only in school now, but in 
later life. too. And you yourself will find this 
an enjoyable way of planning or re-living trips. 

Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 
To acquaint yourself with this exciting proj- 
— Conti don 








Here’s What You Get for Only a Dime: (A $3.00 ened 


29 breath-taking FULL COLOR 
prints of Russia’s most in- 
triguing sights. 


Authoritative album on Russia 

in which to mount pictures, 
plus informative text on Russia’s 
history, customs, arts, legends, geog- 
raphy, etc. 


Giant MAP OF THE WORLD, 

in beautiful color, prepared by 
leading geographical experts. Opens 
to 3'2 ft. wide! A magnificent wall 
decoration. (Retail value $2.00) 

In addition, if you decide to con- 
tinue, you will receive Free a beauti- 
ful green-and-copper-colored album 
case to hold a number of albums. 
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ect, accept the Russia ‘“‘tour’’ described here. 
No obligation. But if you are delighted and 
wish to continue on your “trip around the 
world,’’ you pay only $1 for each monthly 
tour thereafter. You may drop out at any 
time. Mail the coupon NOW. AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around the World 
Program, Dept. CR-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


| Eee |. 





American Geographical Society’s 1 
Around the World Program 
Dept. CR-8, Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. Please (PLEASE PRINT) 
send me at once my introductory package con- 
sisting of (1) the informative ‘‘guidebook album"’ 
on RUSSIA, (2) twenty-nine beautiful full-color Address..........+++. PYTTTTITITT TTT TT rT Te 
reproductions to mount in the album, and (3) the 
giant 3'% ft. wide full-color Map of the World. 


After examining this package, I will write you 
within 10 days if I do not wish to continue. If I do 
continue, you will send me a new Around the 
World album complete with a set of color prints 
every month for only $1 each plus shipping. As I 
collect my albums you will send me FREE a hand- 
some pull-drawer library case in which to store 
them. I am not obligated to take any minimum Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 
number of albums and I am free to resign at Toronto. (Offer good only in U.S.A. and Can.) 


any time. w40 
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“Lets call Grandmother 


and tell her how smart you are’ 


Tell her by Long Distance how he delights you in a new way every 
day, how he laughs and listens and seems to understand every word. 
Tell your out-of-town family about you, too—and find out about 


them. Now is a good time to call. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Dear Reader: 


ROBIN MILLER, author of “When Royalty Comes 
To Call” (page 25), insists he’s a Cockney, 
despite a fiawless accent, Eton education and 
service as a lieutenant in the elite Grenadier 
Guards. “I was born within the sound of 
London’s Bow Church bells,” the 32-year- 
old, blond six-footer explains, “and that’s a 
Cockney’s pedigree.” Since his father and 
grandfather were Etonians and Guards offi- 
cers, Miller’s early career was foreordained. 
“Eton is often misunderstood. It is actually 
the most democratic school in the world, 
despite students with titles,’ Miller says. 
“The slightest sign of snobbery is pounded _ pijier:«mid-atiantic citizen.” 
on.” As a Grenadier Guards officer Miller 
cultivated the traditional bristling mustache, underwent training 
“tougher than a commando’s” for duty in the spit-and-polish 
royal ceremonials. After service in Palestine, in 1948 he put aside 
uniform and mustache for an advertising job in England, and 
four years later moved across the Atlantic to a Madison Avenue 
copywriter’s desk. “I had to learn the English language all over 
again,” he recalls. “They had me writing about a cowboy’s chuck- 
wagon. I was bewildered, but I felt a tremendous freedom. It’s a 
great challenge to know that whatever your background, you'll be 
judged strictly on merit.” The account ended after three years and 
Miller was broke and jobless. “I reduced my scale of living close to 
zero, took a cold-water flat and worked at odd jobs from selling 
books six nights a week to doing fashion publicity, about which I 
knew absolutely nothing.” But he discovered that his real am- 
bition was to write, and during the last five years stories, articles, 
musical comedy skits, song lyrics and magazine columns have 
enabled him to move to a comfortable bachelor apartment (with hot 
water) where he is presently writing a novel and revising a musi- 
cal being considered for London production. Language is still a 
problem: “I’m a Mid-Atlantic citizen. I’ve absorbed so much of this 
country, I have to think hard to keep my two Englishes straight.” 
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WHEN BUSINESSMEN WANT TO FORGET...OR CONCENTRATE... 
THEY RETURN TO THIS FINE STREAMLINER. 


[rhe man enjoying his dinner 
heads a multi-million dollar cor- 
poration. He will arrive tomorrow 
morning in Seattle to make a mo- 
mentous decision—on a_ possible 
merger with another company. 

Ahead of him have gone lesser 
executives to make early arrange- 
ments. He proceeds more leisurely, 
taking a day and two nights to 
“think things over’’. This is not the 
time for action—not until he gives 
the proposal careful consideration. 

So he has removed himself from 
the everyday pressures of business 
—the phone calls and visitors, the 
quick conferences and staff meet- 
ings. He has taken the train. 

The pattern of this man’s trip is 
becoming increasingly common. Top 
executives are leaving the hectic 
hurrying and hopping around the 
nation to younger men, while they 
return to their first love: the restful 
relaxation of train travel. 

Especially is this true in the area 
between Chicago and Pacific North- 
west cities—Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver in Canada. For 
this is the route of Great Northern’s 
incomparable Empire Builder. 

Here is a magnificent example of 
how passenger services on U.S. rail- 
roads have kept pace with today’s 
demand for luxurious, convenient, 
comfortable travel. 

Empire Builder service starts with 
its routing—a carefully planned 
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Rediscovered: 





The Joys of 
Train Travel 


schedule that whisks you 2200 miles 
across the scenic top of the nation 
in 45 carefree hours. Roadways are 
smooth, well-attended. Inside this 
sleek streamliner you'll find the 
ultimate in modern day train facili- 
ties. Spacious, spotlessly clean Pull- 
man rooms. (For thrifty coach travel 
—deep-cushioned, reclining back 
and leg-rest seats that are reserved.) 
Full-length Dome Lounge Car: aloft 
there are Great Dome seats for 
“grandstand” viewing of Montana’s 
Rockies, Glacier National Park, 
other scenic delights; below, sip a 
beverage, play cards or enjoy a 
stimulating chat in warm, leisurely 
surroundings. Meals are superb and 
sumptuous—in dining car elegance 
—chosen from a menu that rivals 
New York City’s finest restaurants. 
For budget-priced meals or snacks, 
there is the Empire Builder’s color- 
ful Ranch Car. 

Finally, there’s the spirit in which 
you’re served—by hosts proud of 
a great tradition in railroading. 

You’ll never know what a great 
experience a train ride can be until 
you ve traveled on Great Northern’s 
incomparable Empire Builder. Why 
not plan on it for your next trip? 


The Empire Builder leaves Chicago 
Union Station westbound daily at 

2 P.M.; eastbound daily it leaves 
Seattle at 3:30 P.M., Portland, Ore., 
at 3 P.M. 
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Men lie the most; “Popism” and masculinity; campus disenchantment 


DECEITFUL MEN 


The truth is out. Men lie about 
their age more often than women. 
This is the conclusion of an eight- 
year study by Dr. Nathan Masor of 
Staten Island, New York, who 
questioned 151 men and women in 
three age groups, 18-25, 30-50 and 
over 50. “Lying occurred more fre- 
quently in the 30 to 50 age group, 
with the male sex predominating 
in the over-all percentage of liars,” 
Dr. Masor reported in the Journal 
of the American Geriatrics Society. 
Widows and widowers lied more 
often than others, but otherwise 
marital status had no bearing on 
the issue. There was some face- 
saving for the men: “Though the 
females lied less frequently than 
the males, they were the bigger 
liars,” the doctor found. 


AGE AND RELIGION 


As men and women grow older, do 
their thoughts turn more to reli- 
gion? Most people would say yes, 
but a 1952-57 survey of nearly 
7,000 adults completed by Harold 
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Orbach of the University of Michi- 
gan found the opposite is generally 
true. Matching church attendance 
with age, his results “failed to show 

. an increase of religiosity in the 
later years.” Women between 40 
and 65 were most frequent church- 
goers, but their attendance did not 
increase with the years. Among 
Catholics, attendance of women was 
quite regular, while men’s interest 
slackened markedly with age. Only 
Negro men, among Protestants, 
showed a steady increase in church- 
going as they grow older. 

The increased proportion of older 


Jews participating in services Or- 
bach attributes to “the historical 
decline of orthodoxy within Juda- 
ism in the U.S.” on the part of 
young people, rather than an in- 
crease of interest among the aging. 


COOL COLLEGIANS 


While foreign university students 
have spearheaded political and in- 
tellectual rebellion abroad this 
year, American collegians are “de- 
cidedly conservative”; or as campus 
slang has it, they “play it cool.” 
“The dominant mood is disenchant- 
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~ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


More roll in roller skates and in the wheels of industry, too! 
Today’s bearings of many kinds turn more smoothly because 
they’re ground with a special oil developed by Esso Research. 
At play, at work, Esso Research works wonders with oil. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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ment,” Prof. Rose K. Goldsen of 
Cornell University found in study- 
ing 5,000 interviews with students 
at 11 colleges. These youths react 
to the “baffling complexity” of life 
today by withdrawing, she reports. 
Forty-two percent “avoid identify- 
ing themselves with a _ political 
party,’ though 29 percent favored 
the Republican party and 26 per- 
cent said they were Democrats. In 
religion, too, most students de- 
scribed themselves as_ believers, 
but without commitment to a de- 
nomination. Nearly two-fifths ad- 
mitted they’d cheated at least once 
in college, and Dr. Goldsen believes 
the real figure is much higher. 

Fraternity members were the 
most conservative. Most hope to 
find jobs that will give opportunity 
to use their special abilities, as well 
as provide security. 


POPISM 


Masculine traits in boys are 
strengthened more by close associa- 
tion with their fathers than they are 
weakened by dominant mothers, 
University of California psychol- 
ogist Paul Mussen and research- 
er Luther Distler found in studying 
a group of kindergarten boys and 
their mothers. Boys identify strong- 
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ly with affectionate fathers who 
are active in their upbringing, 
it was discovered. Highly masculine 
boys were spanked less by their 
mothers, and came from families 
where praise, rather than punish- 
ment, was used in discipline. In 
these easygoing families the parents 
helped in ail chores, with less dis- 
tinction between “mother” and 
“father” tasks. Strongly masculine 
boys also scored high in conscience 
development and readiness to ad- 
mit when they’d done wrong, the 
researchers found. “Popism,” they 
concluded, was more important 
than “Momism” in influencing boys. 
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THE DIVORCE DERBY 


Divorced persons who remarry 
again and again usually stay wed 
for shorter periods each time, re- 
search shows. Thomas P. Monahan 
of the Philadelphia Municipal Court 
studied marriage histories in lowa 
over a five-year period. First mar- 
riages ending in divorce lasted ten 
years, on the average. But where 
both the parties to divorce had been 
married before, the unions lasted 
only 4.8 years, and where both had 
been married three times previ- 
ously, the duration was only an 
average three years. One reason 
for the trend, Mr. Monahan sug- 
gests, is that experience makes 
these men and women less hesitant 
and more informed about divorce 
procedure. Where both partners 
had been widowed, the marriage 
span before divorce was short, but 
widowed persons who chose single 
mates had almost as good a chance 
as those marrying for the first time, 


the study showed. Ww 
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Men! 


Buy TRIG - get this 


*)°5 carve and saw 


knife for only *4°° 


Rips through ribs, chops, bones! Even saws rock-hard frozen meat! 


Over 12” long! Gleaming chrome-steel blade takes and holds a 
razor edge. Stainless-steel saw blade rips through ribs, bones! 
Double your money back if not satisfied. Two-week delivery. Buy 
TRIG, cut out box front, mail with $1 and coupon below. Hurry! 


TRIG—the roll-on deodorant that keeps a man 
so odor-free a bloodhound couldn't find him! 


cccccc cece ccc ETTT 


TRIG, Dept. C1, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Enclosed is $1 and a TRIG box front. Mail my knife to: 


Name. 





Street 





City Zone. State 





DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! Piease 
allow 2 weeks for delivery. Offer is good only in the continental 
U.S.,is subject to all government regulations. 

Offer Expires Dec. 31, 1960. 
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NOW... 
You 
CAN 

ALMOST 


“SCULPTURE” 


YOUR HIPS AND WAIST! 


Now you can be almost a “sculp- 
tress”...and trim excess inches from 
such selected figure areas as hips, waist 
and abdomen! 


No diet — that’s for all-over weight 
reducing. Verve, instead, is concerned 
with localized areas — those disturbing 
extra few inches about your hips, or 
abdomen or waistline that laxness causes 
...and that often mean the difference of 
a dress size or so...the difference that 
gives you a smoother, firmer, younger- 
looking outline. 


This is Verve ... ALL new for 1960. 
Tiny, portable, self-powered for use 
ANYWHERE. 

There are 4 Relax-A-cizor models 
— and for as little as $25 down! There's a 
price and payment plan to fit the most 
modest budget. 


She’s “sculpturing” her hips and 
waistline to a trimmer size...a firmer, 
smoother shape ... while she RESTS! 


Verve is so different from the old- 
fashioned weight-loss “all-over” reducing 
systems that make you diet. Best of all 
Verve is delightfully pleasant and restful 
to use! 


Verve is exercise. It gives the same 
effects as voluntary physical exercise in 
the selected figure problem areas. 

Verve “sculptures” by reducing the 
size of the selected figure areas that con- 
cern you most... does it with localized, 
intensive exercise that firms, tones and 
tightens the contour-controlling muscles 
— WHILE YOU REST! 


Usually there is not the slightest 
feeling of fatigue. It is because of this 
minimum of effort and fatigue that you 
can give much, much more concentrated 
exercise to the area — and the results are 
usually both faster and greater than most 
women could enjoy from voluntary 
exercise! 


Verve is NOT an oscillating couch. 
It is NOT vibration...and, DON’T even 
think of Verve as you would the diet- 
weight-loss “systems.” 


You do it all a delightfully new 
and different way — with the NEW Verve. 





Verve, tou, takes care of 1, 2, 3 or 
4 different areas of your figure — all at 
the same time! 


Verve does all of this for you while 
you rest away a delightful daily half-hour 
reading, relaxing or even catnapping! 

Does Verve have limits? Of course. 
It doesn’t reduce an unlimited number of 
inches — else you’d almost fade away to 
nothingness. Results are more apparent to 
the “average” or slender woman — because 
they are greater proportionately for her. 
Verve can’t, of course, alter bones or 
skeletal structure. But, then, what can? 


What Verve CAN do is more impor- 
tant to you...and that is more than 
enough to satisfy more than 300,000 
Relax-A-cizor users! 

So, if you are about the right 
weight but concerned with a too-lax, too- 
large waistline ...or with hips that are 
oversized ... or, if your abdomen is a bit 
saggy and a little out-of-bounds — THIS IS 
WHERE VERVE COMES IN! 


Verve trims the size of such areas 
...makes them firmer — and smoother 
... “sculptures” them to give you a pret- 
tier, more attractive figure. There’s no 
way that’s nicer, quicker or more luxuri- 
ously pleasant to use than — Verve! 


How much will Verve do? .. . and, 
how soon? If your figure is being spoiled 
by nothing more than an inch or two of 
bulge at, say, the hips or abdomen, Verve 
may do the job in a week or two. Perhaps 
the experience of others may give you 
some idea of what to expect yourself: 
“After 10 days I have reduced my waist 2 
inches, my abdomen 11% inches, and my 
hips 2 inches” — D. Barthold. “After one 
month, I have reduced my hip measure- 
ment by 2 inches and my waist by 4 
inches” — J. A. F. “In 3 weeks...my 
waist is down 1142 inches, hips down 1% 
inches, thighs % inch? — Frances Evans. 

Coronet Magazine reports a survey 
of 17 women using Relax-A-cizor for one 
month. Eight lost from 2 inch to 4 inches 
in the waist, the same amount in the lower 
hips. Five lost 1 to 5 inches in the ab- 
domen. Six averaged more than 1 inch 
from each thigh. 


Perhaps, even more reassuring is the 
fact that all Relax-A-cizors carry the 
Seals of both Good Housekeeping and 
Parents magazines. 


Are you married? Then Verve be- 
comes a family affair — because your 
husband will use it for his waistline. 


Living is much more pleasant when 
you feel the confidence of knowing that 
your appearance says nice things about 
you ...and Verve can help so much. Why 
not find out more about Verve? Just write, 
telephone...or mail the coupon. Isn’t © 
right now a good time to do it? 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED INFORMATION 
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Please say that you 
saw it in Coronet 
TELEPHONE . . . ask 
to try Verve FREE! 


LOS ANGELES 
OL 5-8000 
CHICAGO 


ST 2-5680 
NEW YORK 


FREE! 

“You the Work of Art” 
—from Charm 
AND full information 
about how 
YOU can TRY VERVE 
FREE! 





©1960 Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


+++» mail this coupon now for----- 
FREE BOOKLET 

Relax-A-cizor, Inc. Dept. 20-601 

LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF., 980 N. La Cienega 

NEW YORK CITY, 711 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 

CANADA: TORONTO, 57 Bloor St. West 

Please send me complete illustrated infor- 

mation about Verve and the complete line 

of Relax-A-cizors. | understand there is NO 

cost or obligation. Mrs. Miss Mr. O 
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ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
STATE 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


“Southern broad” from Boston 


Je 


In Wild River, Lee Remick plays a Southern widow. 


“IN THREE of my five pictures, I’ve 
played Southern broads,” says at- 
tractive, Boston-born Lee Remick, 
24. “Don’t ask me how that hap- 
pened. But I enjoyed the assign- 
ment, because tarts have more 
dimension than the sweet-young- 
things. I did those on TV and 
they’re dull. At least the bad girls 
have an element of humor; they’re 
not all heavy, moist-lipped babes.” 

In her new movie, Wild River, 
Lee plays an impoverished widow, 
without make-up (“I have high 
color’). She praises co-star Mont- 
gomery Clift and director Elia 
Kazan, but is her own severest 
critic. “When I saw myself in 
Anatomy of a Murder,” she re- 
counts, “I looked at my husband 
and said, ‘Oh, well, I guess mother- 
hood is my forte.” 

Married to TV director Bill Col- 
leran, this outspoken, friendly ac- 
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tress has a 22-month-old daughter, 
Katherine. “We call her Kate,” she 
says firmly. “Kathy or Kay is out.” 

Lee Remick’s life is somewhat 
reminiscent of a movie script. Her 
father, a department-store owner 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, and her 
mother, a former actress, were di- 
vorced when Lee Ann was six, and 
she moved to New York with her 
mother. Feeling that plumpish Lee 
needed “exercise” at ten, Mrs. Rem- 
ick enrolled her in a dancing class. 
She became intrigued with ballet 
and studied for six years. 

A director noticed her 5’7”, 120- 
pound figure (34-21-34”), blue eyes 
and upturned nose in Sardi’s one 
day. “Are you an actress?” he 
asked. Impulsively Lee answered, 
“Yes”’—and soon found herself in 
a Broadway play. 

Straight acting parts on TV—and 
soon in films—followed. Her flash- 
iest role was as the tease-wife in 
Anatomy. Producer Otto Prem- 
inger had seen Lee on TV and 
asked her to play the part. But Lee 
rejected it because she was preg- 
nant. Preminger hired Lana Turn- 
er, squabbled with her and called 
Lee again. By then Kate had ar- 
rived, and Lee accepted the part. 

Despite success, she takes her 
acting career lightly. “Movies come 
and go; husbands and_ babies 
don’t” is her philosophy. And Cali- 
fornia doesn’t appeal to her New 
York-oriented personality. “That 
big yellow sun becomes boring,” 
she says. “I’d rather sit in a bath- 
tub than a swimming pool any 
day.” —MARK NICHOLS 
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How MUcH ACAN You STAND? 


People vary in their reactions to 
pain. True [_] False [_] 

TRUE. Some people are remarkable 
in their ability to bear intense pain. 
Others are acutely sensitive to the 
faintest twinges of pain. ‘Tempera- 
ment has a lot to do with responses 
to pain. In general, men react to 
pain more keenly than women. But 
everyone reaches a point when pain 
must be relieved. 


Every area of your body is equally 
sensitive to pain. True [_] False [_] 
FALSE. Although you have millions 
of tiny nerve-endings which quick- 
ly flash pain-reports to your brain, 
there are some parts of the body that 
are actually insensitive to pain. 


Plain aspirin is the most effective 
leading headache remedy. 

True [_] False [] 

FALSE. Bufferin® is far more effec- 
tive because it works twice as fast 
for millions than even the most ex- 
pensive aspirin. The reason? Bufferin 
combines special anti-acids with as- 
pirin to speed the pain reliever into 
the bloodstream, straight to the pain. 


Pain builds up tension. 
True (_] False 1] 


TRUE. Pain actually “gets on your 
nerves.” The longer pain persists, 
the more tense you feel. And tension, 
in turn, makes us more sensitive to 
pain. 


Headache pain can often cause 
stomach upset. True [_] False [_] 


TRUE. Over-acid stomach is a com- 
mon companion to pain. Most pain 
relievers are acid. They only add to 
the acid in the stomach and can 
cause upset stomach. But Bufferin 
alone contains Di-Alminate*, an 
exclusive combination of anti-acids, 
to help soothe over-acid stomach. 

And that is why people who suffer 
the minor pains of arthritis, rheuma- 
tism and sinus headache—people 
with continuing pain—take Bufferin 
to ease their pain without stomach 
upset. 

When you feel pain, take two Buf- 
ferin for fast and comfortable relief. 


* Bristol-Myers Registered Trademark for 
aluminum glycinate and magnesium carbonate. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Picnics on the theater lawn precede performance of Hepburn and Ryan in Shakespeare Festival at Stratford. 


COOL BREEZES from the nearby 
Housatonic River, madrigals sung 
a cappella on the lawn and excel- 
lent acting make summer playgo- 
ing memorable at the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre. Lo- 
cated in Stratford, Connecticut, the 
colorful theater is patterned after 
London’s Globe Theatre, where 
Shakespeare’s plays were orig- 
inally performed. 

The theater’s physical surround- 
ings add beauty to the produc- 
tions. Its 12 rambling acres embrace 
wide green lawns and sun-silvered 
water. Wooden benches and tables, 
strategically placed, enable picnick- 
ers to plan their day around the 
play schedule. 

This summer the repertory com- 
pany alternates Twelfth Night and 
Antony and Cleopatra with The 
Tempest. Katharine Hepburn ap- 
pears in the first two; Robert Ryan 
joins her in the second. 

Refusing to play Shakespeare in 
a reverent, declamatory style, the 
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Festival directors accent his humor 
and lively sense of melodrama 
without sacrificing the rich poetry 
of his language. 

Audiences at Stratford range from 
actors and talent scouts to vaca- 
tioning family groups. This spring 
the Festival wooed 60,000 young 
students with special $2 play ad- 
missions, lectures and interview 
sessions with its company. 

The American Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Theatre and Academy opened 
its doors in 1955, giving the U.S. a 
repertory Shakespeare company 
comparable to the Stratford opera- 
tions in England and Ontario, Can- 
ada. Young actors, directors and 
technicians spend ten weeks’ resi- 
dence there, studying their craft 
mornings in outdoor classrooms 
and later practicing on-stage les- 
sons learned. These apprentice- 
students, graduating to Broadway 
and U.S. little theaters, find the 
Festival a dynamic showcase for 
their talents.—M.N. 
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New savings for car owners—as a bold new concept is born: 


OEGURANGE 


SECURANCE is insurance- 
plus...129 kinds of in- 
surance, plus financing 
assistance for home and 
car, all through your Na- 
tionwide agent. Shopping 
for auto insurance? You 
can choose from these two 
low-cost Nationwide plans: 
Plan A may save you up to 
30% over what you’re now 
paying—offers you the most 
up-to-date coverage avail- 
able. Plan B* is a “merit- : 
rating” plan. Rates go up or down according to your personal accident 
record. Gives you the same modern protection as Plan A...with even greater 
savings possible. Your Nationwide man can also help arrange a low-cost 
loan from your local bank to finance your new or used car. Documented 
savings on financing and insurance have run as high as $150, SECURANCE 
makes sense—for auto insurance, auto financing, family security. Contact 
your Nationwide agent and ask him about SECURANCE...or write direct to 
Nationwide, Columbus 16, Ohio for a free Nationwide Securance Catalog. 


eR, 
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ATIONWIDE 


America’s most progressive insurance organization 


& * 
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Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. / Nationwide General Ins. Co. /home office: Columbus, 0. 
*Now available in Conn., Del., Md., Ohio, Pa., Vt. and D.C. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE ciited by Florence Semon 


Gourmet treat. Grape cheese from 
France is delicious served with 
cocktails or as dessert cheese. Ed- 
ible grape pulp and seed covering 
with mild creamy Gruyére inside. 
Wheel approximately 4 to 5 lbs., 
$10.75 pp. House of Cheese, Box 
85, Morrisania Sta., N.Y. 56, N.Y. 


Four-color ball-point pen writes 
or draws flawlessly in black, blue, 
red or green ink. Ideal for stu- 
dents, engineers, accountants, etc. 
Precision manufactured. Has gleam- 
ing chrome finish and is fully guar- 
anteed. By Waterman. $6.95 pp. 
Stern’s, 41 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Electric shaver for ladies has 2 cut- 
ting actions in a single head. “Trim- 
ette” for underarms and “Beauty 
Glide” for legs. Gold butterfly de- 
sign shaver in pink or blue comes in 
mirror-lined black velvet case. By 
Ronson. $17.09 pp. Bennett Bros., 
435 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 


Fine reproduction of 2-hemisphere 
map of 1688 is printed in sepia on 
ivory-tone rag paper. Same size as 
original, measures 414%” x 29%”. 
Baroque design; map also shows lu- 
nar, planetary and other charts of 
the 17th century. $10.00 pp. Antiqua, 
C, G.P.O. Box 638, New York 1, N.Y. 


18 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 





NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCOTT DEALER 
TWO FAMOUS SCOTT ALBUMS FOR 1960 


handsome settings for your collection 


SCOTT'S INTERNATIONAL ALBUM PART IV: 


= Over 1100 pages 


= Covered in washable dark blue Fabrikoid 
= Price: $15 





Part IV is the newest of a set of albums which, taken together, 
make up Scott’s International Album. This new volume pro- 
vides space for a representative collection of the world’s 
popular-priced stamps (including U. S.) for the years 1956 to 
1959. The addition of Part IV to earlier volumes makes Scott’s 
the most complete International Album published. Regular 
supplements will keep it complete and up to date, 


SCOTT'S AMERICAN ALBUM 


= Over 170 pages 


= Each space marked with Scott’s Standard 
Postage Stamp Catalog number 
= Price: $5 


For the specialist or the collector with a particular interest in 
U. S. issues, Scott’s American album is a must. It provides 
spaces not only for U. S. Postage, but also for Revenues, Con- 
federate States, and the United Nations through 1959. Supple- 
ments will appear annually. 


These Scott Albums Offer Features Valued by all Serious Collectors 


Pages are printed on one side only; measure a generous 944 x 
Ls Ample Space 11%. Provision has been made for adding extra pages or entire 
supplements. 


H Seott looseleaf albums give you the sturdiness of a regular 
* Sturdy Construction binding, the flexibility of a looseleaf binding. Round post 
binders keep pages securely in place. 


* 23: Each space on each page bears either an illustration or a full 
m= Complete Descriptions 


Scott-Catalog description of the stamp that belongs in it. 


SCOTT PuBLicaTIONS, Inc. 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Be your own make-up artist with 
a beauty palette by Vandé. Contains 
6 lip make-up colors, 6 eye-shadow 
colors, 2 bottles liquid eye-liner 
and 3 imported sable brushes. Com- 
plete with mixing palette and in- 
structions. $7.85 pp. Vandé Corp., 
C-1, Box 898, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Nursery tray has removable ther- 
mometer to tell temperature of ba- 
by’s room. Use tray section for safety 
pins, Q-Tips, etc. Of boilproof 
white plastic; personalized in pink 
or blue with baby’s first name. 
$1.49 pp. Rutward Inc., Dept. C, 
332 Bryant Rd., Columbia Station, O. 


Custom-made gold-tone plaque de- 
clares that your car is made espe- 
cially for you. Attaches firmly to 
dashboard of car by self-adhesive 
backing. Easily removed when de- 
sired. Printname you wish inscribed. 
$1.00 pp. Tower Press Inc., Dept. 
2B, Box 591, Lynn, Massachusetts. 








Fluffy throw pillows are made of 
soft non-allergic Acrilan. Each 
measures 13” indiameter. Wide two- 
tone color range of white with rose, 
beige, black, royal blue or pastel 
pink. Each $2.98 pp. Western World 
Products, Dept. COR, 2611 Tilden 
Avenue, Los Angeles 64, California. 
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Good decorating move is to hang 
this set of 6 sculptured chessmen 
on wall of den, foyer, etc. Black 
plaster composition; each 8” high 
with own hanging hook. Set includes 
king, queen, bishop, knight, rook 
and pawn. $6.98 pp. Lord George 
Ltd. C-6.1270 Broadway, N.Y.1, N.Y. 


Flea kill bed has dual purpose. 
Provides a comfortable bed for pet 
and destroys fleas at same time. 
Treated cedar aroma pad has zip-off 
washable blanket cover. Regular size, 
15” x 28”, $4.95 pp.; super size, 28” x 
36”, $6.95 pp. Sudbury Laboratory, 
Dept. C-1, Box 1151, Sudbury, Mass. 





Imported glamirror is frothy but 
practical accessory for a woman’s 
handbag. Plain mirror on one side, 
magnifying on other. Frame, handle 
and border gold-plated with bev- 
eled edge. Measures 44%” long and 
comes in felt slipcase. $2.98 pp. 
Hobi, Dept. N-5, Flushing 52, N.Y. 





Photo-coloring pencil kit enables 
anyone to transform black-and- 
white non-glossy prints into full- 
color photographs. Set complete 
with 18 color pencils, accessories and 
easy step-by-step instructions, $4.98 
pp. John G. Marshall Mfg., 173 
N. 9th St., Brooklyn 11, New York. 


For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 176. 21 

















TEACHING FILMS IN TUNE WITH THE FUTURE! 


CORONET FILMS FOR 


The education of tomorrow’s scientists 
begins in the lower grades of our 


nation’s schools ...and such modern 
teaching tools as Coronet films for 
science are among the most important 
new approaches to instruction. 

In grades 1-6, America’s school 
children are learning the fundamen- 
tals of science from more than 100 fine 
teaching films from Coronet .. . films 
designed specifically for each grade 
level to stimulate interest and present 
basic knowledge in this vital curric- 
ulum area. These 16mm sound motion 
pictures—almost all in full color as 
well as black-and-white—clarify even 
the most difficult concepts by combin- 
ing the powerful teaching impact of 
sight, sound, and motion. 

Educators are turning to these up- 
to-date teaching materials with 
genuine enthusiasm . . . they recognize 
that behind the preparation of these 
films lie years of planning and the ac- 
tive guidance of well-known scientists. 
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In keeping with its reputation as 
the producer of the world’s finest 
teaching films, Coronet has employed 
in the production of these films the 
most effective cinematic techniques, 
including animation, slow motion, 
accelerated action, X-Ray and tele- 
scopic motion pictures. Each, when 
used appropriately, creates new under- 
standing and greatly enriches the 
learning situation. 

The next page lists some selected 
science films for the elementary grades 
(1-6). Preview prints of any of the films 
listed are available to those consider- 
ing purchase. We shall be pleased to 
send them to any school or organiza- 
tion address at no obligation, except 
for return postage. The coupon may 
also be used to request a FREE copy 
of a handsome catalogue describing 
more than 300 Coronet films for 
science and mathematics with infor- 
mation concerning their purchase or 
rental. 
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All films are 11 minutes in length and available in your choice of full color or 
black-and-white, except as indicated. 


The Universe Understanding Our Earth: Soil Garden Plants and How They Grow 
Water, Water Everywhere The Grasshopper: 
Beyond Our Solar System (B&W) Winds and Their Causes A Typical Insect (5 min.) 
The Big Sun and Our Earth Winter | p erties 
The Moon and How It Affects Us ee Growth of Flowers 
What Do We See in the Sky? The Honeybee: 
Plants and Animals A Social Insect (5 min.) 
The Earth How Animals Help Us 
Adaptations of Plants and How Animals Live in Winter 
Autumn is an Adventure Animals (13 min.) How Plants Help Us 
How Weather Helps Us Amphibians Living and Non-Living Things 
How Weather is Forecast Animals and Their Foods Mother Hen's Family 
Lands and Waters of Our Earth Animals and Their Homes (The Wonder of Birth) 
Our Big, Round World Animals Protect Themselves Mr, and Mrs. Robin's Family 
Seasons of the Year Animals with Backbones Our Animal Neighbors 
Spring Is an Adventure Birds: How We Identify Them Partnerships Among Plants and 
Summer Is an Adventure (Color only) Animals 
Understanding Our Earth: Birds in Winter Reptiles and Their Characteristics 
Glaciers The Butterfly Seasonal Changes in Trees 
Understanding Our Earth: (Life Cycle of an Insect) (5 min.) Seeds Grow Into Plants 
How Its Surface Changes Farmyard Babies Snakes 
Understanding Our Earth: Five Colorful Birds (Color only) Trees: How We Identify Them 
Rocks and Minerals Fossils: Clues to Prehistoric Times Zoo Babies 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Physical Science 


Air All About Us 
(Exploring Science) 
Communication for Beginners 
Electricity All About Us 
(Exploring Science) 
Engines and How They Work 
How Machines ond Tools Help Us 
How Man Made Day 
Light All About Us 
(Exploring Science) 
Light for Beginners 
Magnetism 
Simple Changes In Matter For a Free Catalogue... 


Simple Machines: . Use the coupon to request your free catalog of 
Inclined Planes (5 min.) Coronet films for Science and Mathematics. It 
Simple Machines: Levers (5 min.) describes more than 300 outstanding films and 
Simple Machines: contains full information on how you may pur- 
Pulleys (5 min.) chase or rent them. To request preview prints, 
Simple Machines: simply send us a list of the films you wish to 
Wheels and Axles (5 min.) consider for purchase and the name of the 
Sound for Beginners school or organization which you represent. 
Sounds All About Us There is no charge for this service, except for 
(Exploring Science) return postage. 
Understanding Fire 
(Exploring Science) 
i 2 Coronet Films, Dept. C-860 
pensaianale aeipduagis Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Man and His Environment Please send free catalog of more 
Food that Builds Good Health than 300 science and mathematics films. 
Forests and Conservation Please send preview prints of 
Health Heroes: films on the attached list. 
The Battle Against Disease 
Heart, Lungs, and Circulation Name 
The Meaning of Conservation 
The Water We Drink School/Organization 
We Explore The Beach 
We Explore The Stream Address. 
Your Health: 
Disease and Its Control City Zone State. 
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SHERATON 


HOTELS 


CHILDREN 
FREE 


Sheraton values save you money on summer travel. On our Family 
Plan, there’s no room charge for children under 14 sharing room with adult 
in all Sheraton Hotels except those in Hawaii. Children’s menus, baby sitters, 
air-conditioning, TV. For fast, free, confirmed reservations in 4 seconds by 
exclusive RESERVATRON, call your Sheraton Hotel or Reservation Office. 

55 Sheraton Hotels in 39 cities coast to coast in the U. S. A., Hawaii and in Canada including: 


New York, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, French Lick, ind., Louisville, Dallas, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., Montreal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Sheraton Corporation of America Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Diners’ Club Card honored for all hotel services. 
© s-c.a. 
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When royalty comes to call 


BY ROBIN MILLER 


It can be a king-sized headache or if the protocol 
goes haywire—a huge belly laugh 


INGS, QUEENS, PRINCES and princesses work hard to keep their 
K thrones these democratic days. Opening highways and inspect- 
ing schools, they seem more like run-of-the-mill civic officials than 
story-book monarchs. That’s why a royal visit is a glamorous excuse 
for a giant jamboree. For a few weeks, days or hours, royalty can 
don its nut-sized diamonds and other trappings of majesty; the public 
has a good look at the regal glitter, and everyone has a splendid time. 

As a member of Britain’s famous Grenadier Guards, I served as 
Color Ensign in the King’s (now the Queen’s) Company, which 
meant attending a round of private parties at Windsor Castle and 
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State Openings of Parliament. I was 
also one of the Honor Guards at the 
Queen’s wedding. 

But royal visits can also be nerve- 
racking. No one in my regiment 
will ever forget the Coronation 
Year ball we gave in honor of our 
Colonel-in-Chief, Queen Elizabeth, 
at Hampton Court Palace. The 
night was clear, the palace was 
floodlit, and inside, the magnificent 
sweep of the Queen’s Staircase was 
ablaze with scarlet uniforms, tiaras 
and decorations. Then someone 
announced that the Queen’s car 
was approaching. The reception 
committee moved forward expec- 
tantly; the heralds raised their 
trumpets—and every light in the 
Palace blew out! 

Fortunately, a foresighted staff 
officer had made arrangements for 


emergency lighting; and when the 


The lights blew out at the Queen’s 
blowout. But torches saved the day. 


Queen entered the Palace a few 
moments later she found it lit by 
hastily ignited torches. Her de- 
lighted comment when apprised of 
what had transpired moments be- 
fore her arrival: “Oh, I wish I had 
been here!” 

Unexpected royal visits can take 
years off ane’s life. Once when I 
was on duty at Windsor Castle a 
group of us were horsing around in 
the officers’ guardroom. The noise 
was so deafening that we scarcely 
heard a knock on the door. Assum- 
ing it was the drummer-boy who 
had been sent out for tea, someone 
yelled, “Come on in, for God’s 
sake!” Nothing happened. Uni- 
form awry, perspiring freely, I 
wrenched open the door, bellowing 
as I did so, “Where the hell have 
you been?” 

Two girls were standing outside. 
One was a lady in waiting. The 
other was Princess Margaret. 

Scarlet-faced, I bowed and 
started to stammer my apologies. 
When I dared to look up I saw 
that the Princess was shaking with 
suppressed laughter. 

“Aren’t you going to invite me 
in to tea?” was all she said. 

Of course we did so, and the 
Princess made it the most enjoy- 
able tea party I ever attended. 

Entertaining royalty in the U.S. 
presents even more monumental 
problems. Planning one of these 
stupendous jaunts requires from 
two to six months of staff work 
worthy of a Cecil B. DeMille movie 
crowd scene—and frequently costs 
as much. For example, Queen 
Elizabeth’s one-day visit to Chicago 





in July 1959, was preceded by 
eight weeks of intensive planning 
and rehearsal. 

The Queen personally super- 
vises plans for her trip, and also 
attends to the myriad personal and 
domestic details of the tour. Where 
most of us would pack 66 pounds 
of baggage and hop a jet, Eliza- 
beth frequently cannot stir without 
two tons of luggage and $5,000,000 
worth of jewelry. 

First of all, there is the dilemma 
of the royal clothes. As soon as the 
tour is announced, two London 
couturiers—Norman Hartnell (af- 
ternoon and evening dresses) and 
Hardy Amies (tailored suits )—be- 
gin designing the 150 garments the 
Queen needs for many of her visits. 

To safeguard against wind, 


weights are placed in the hems of 


all wide-skirted dresses, and hats 
are anchored with special wires. 
Shoes must be as comfortable as 
possible, and each outfit must have 
several matching pairs of gloves to 
survive the hundreds of hands the 
Queen must shake. 

Then there are the taboos. The 
Queen must wear bright colors in 
order to be seen. She rarely wears 
black, in which she looks particu- 
larly beautiful. She cannot look 
too sexy. Or too fashionable. Or 
unfashionable. And the _ clothes 
must fasten easily. On a royal 
visit, the Queen changes from day 
clothes to full evening dress, some- 
times in as little as 25 minutes flat. 

While the clothes travel to and 
from Buckingham Palace, they are 
surrounded by secrecy as dense as 
a London fog. If one design leaked 
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out to the public ahead of time, the 
guilty couturier would be in dan- 
ger of losing his priceless “By ap- 
pointment to H.M. the Queen” 
license. 

When the wardrobe is ready, the 
dresses pass into the efficient hands 
of Miss Margaret MacDonald, the 
Queen’s personal maid. “Bobo,” as 
the royal family calls her, has been 
with Elizabeth since the latter was 
six weeks old, and is the only non- 
royal person allowed to call the 
Queen by her childhood nickname, 
Lilibet. Since the Queen often 
changes clothes as many as four 
times a day on a state visit, each out- 
fit and its accessories are packed in 
a separate suitcase. Miss MacDon- 
ald keeps the master list, which in- 
cludes a timetable showing when 
the outfit is to be worn. On most 
royal tours the Queen’s clothes fill 


Poor Bobo must pack some 75 pieces— 
a dizzy pyramid of Queenly valises. 





about 75 suitcases. Many of the 
Queen’s suitcases are unregally bat- 
tered, maroon-leather hand-me- 
downs from previous generations, 
and come in all shapes and sizes. 
Ball dresses are packed flat in six- 
foot valises; hats go in large, square 
containers, while a small, squat case 
houses the Queen’s special brand of 
tea. 

The luggage always contains a 
tape recorder, the Queen and Prince 
Philip’s method of keeping in touch 
with their children. 

The Queen’s personal jewelry— 
not to be confused with the Crown 
Jewels—is packed separately. The 
shimmering tiaras with matching 
necklaces are tucked in special, 
velvet-lined boxes which are packed 
inside larger cases. The collection 
usually includes the magnificent 
pearl earrings that once belonged 
to a London courtesan. They are 
always laughingly referred to by 
the royal family as “the wages of 
sin.” Insurance is taken out on the 
jewels for every trip; the figure is 
never made public, but the pre- 
mium is obviously astronomical. 

If members of the royal family 
go on tour for several months, as 
when Prince Philip went to the Ant- 
arctic, they travel on the royal 
yacht Britannia. But for a trans- 
atlantic trip they use a regular 
commercial airliner to save time 
and money. The only special ac- 
commodations are extra-comforta- 
ble bunks for the royal couple, and 
the removal of a few seats for a 
sofa, a dining table and a dressing 
room for the Queen. 

Not many seats can be removed, 
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however. For in addition to the 
Queen and Prince Philip, the royal 
party, on a full-scale visit, consists 
of two ladies in waiting; four pri- 
vate secretaries; two or three press 
secretaries; “Bobo” MacDonald, 
her assistant and two extra dressers ; 
the Minister in Attendance; the 
Master of the Royal Household; 
the Comptroller to the Duke of 
Edinburgh; three or four equerries 
(who smooth the social side of the 
tour); the Captain of the Queen’s 
Flight; the Queen’s hairdresser; 
two pages; two stenographers; a 
medical officer; two Scotland Yard 
men; and four footmen. 

As the plane drones over the 
Atlantic, Royal Navy warships are 
stationed along the route, keeping 
in constant radio communication 
with the plane. But from the time 
the visitors land on American soil, 
they and about ten leading officials 
in their party become guests of the 
U.S. Government. There are two 
forms of official welcome. The 
Number One Welcome, or “super 
de luxe treatment,” is accorded to 
all heads of state. The second ver- 
sion is for heads of government and 
costs from $10,000 up. The appro- 
priation for Number One Wel- 
comes is kept secret by Congress, 
but estimates run from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. After an average 
of ten days in the U.S., however, 
visiting royalty—if they wish to stay 
on—must pick up their own tabs. 

Protocol has already established 
rigid rules for the Number One 
Welcome. On arrival, the Presi- 
dent’s plane or a special Air Force 
plane is put at the visitors’ disposal. 
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They are flown to Washington, 
usually landing at noon to a thun- 
derous 21-gun salute and a welcome 
from the President. They are then 
driven to Blair House, the Presi- 
dent’s guest house, through crowds 
of Government clerks. Since this is 
their lunch hour, the clerks are al- 
ways in a mood to cheer the visitors. 

No sooner are the royal tourists 
installed in Blair House than they 
have to prepare for the first of four 
lavish state banquets. 

The first one is given on the night 
of their arrival by the President. On 
the second day of the royal visit the 
official parties with different guests 
reassemble for the Vice President’s 
luncheon. That night they all get to- 
gether again, with reinforcements, 
for the Secretary of State’s dinner. 
On the third night, the Queen gives 
a dinner for her hosts at the British 
Embassy. 

The hostess of Blair House, Mrs. 
Victoria Geaney, reports that al- 
though her staff has orders to cater 
to every royal whim, most mon- 
archs are undemanding—Elizabeth 
and Philip particularly so. “They 
are exceptionally thoughtful house 
guests,” Mrs. Geaney says. 


At first flushed 
with pride, 

the hostess 
near died, 

when her 
misguided note 
told the 

King he was 
pied. 


Any American hostess would find 
the Protocol Department’s instruc- 
tions remarkably easy to carry out. 
Both the Queen and Prince Philip 
prefer short, simple meals, with 
sherry (for her) and Scotch and 
water (for him) as cocktails, and 
the Queen’s favorite Rhine wine 
during the meal. 

As to dress, “The Queen has no 
particular views,” says a State De- 
partment spokesman. “Our advice 
is, wear something tight enough to 
show you’re a woman, and loose 
enough to show you're a lady.” 

Neither Queen Mother Elizabeth 
nor Sir Winston Churchill are heads 
of state, but both receive America’s 
red-carpet treatment. The Queen 
Mother is as considerate as her 
daughter: she has asked for noth- 
ing more expensive than a_hot- 
water bottle. Churchill, who goes 
to his room in the White House 
“like an old homing pigeon,” is 
more demanding. Once he had 
good reason to be. A White House 
aide who went to escort him to 
luncheon heard muffled roars as he 
approached Churchill’s room. At 
his timid tap the door flew open 
and he received the full blast of 





the famous Churchillian voice, 
albeit curiously altered. 

“Where are my teeth?” splut- 
tered the irate Sir Winston. “Get 
me my teeth! How can I eat with 
the President if I can’t bite?’’ 

Considering how easily protocol 
can be broken, surprisingly few 
crises have arisen. One pretty Wash- 
ington debutante once jeopardized 
American oil interests in the Middle 
East during the American stay of 
Saudi Arabia’s King Saud. Saudi 
Arabian custom forbids public as- 
sociation with women, smoking and 
drinking. Imagine the consterna- 
tion when the girl, unaware of all 
this, tripped up to the King, mar- 
tini in one hand, cigarette in the 
other, and merrily engaged him in 
conversation. Saud never blinked 
an eye. 

Middle Eastern monarchs are 
often polygamous, and one of the 
major headaches connected with 
entertaining them is knowing what 
to do with the royal wives. To date, 
the problem hasn’t arisen since 
monarchs of this kind have tactfully 
left their wives at home. But in such 
an eventuality, the State Depart- 
ment would probably get around it 
by throwing mainly stag affairs for 


the king, and excluding wives from 
the official party unless the king 
named one as his consort. If extra 
wives were brought along they 
would be tactfully sprinkled among 
other guests at large functions or 
simply stashed away in the Embassy. 

Probably the most embarrassing 
incident ever recorded on a royal 
visit occurred before World War 
II. A prominent Washington host- 
ess had invited a visiting king to 
her house, and he had accepted. 
Flushed with triumph, she invited 
a distinguished company to meet 
His Majesty. All went swimmingly 
until they were seated at dinner. To 
her horror, the hostess noticed that 
one of her hired butlers reeked of 
brandy. Seizing her place card, the 
lady scribbled a note and slipped 
it to the butler as he reeled past 
her chair. 

Owl-eyed, the servant read it, 
then placed the card on a silver 
tray and he handed it to the king 
with a low bow. If the monarch 
had not had a good sense of humor 
an international incident might 
have resulted. For the message, 
signed by his hostess, read: 

“Leave the room instantly. You 
are drunk.” ‘bi 


CARTOON QUOTES 


HUSBAND TO FRIEND: “It’s terrible to grow old alone 
Harriet hasn’t had a birthday in six years.” 


—The Better Half (Detroit News) 


USHER, PASSING COLLECTION PLATE at the church wed- 


ding: 


“Yes, sir, it’s a bit extraordinary, but the bride’s 


father suggested it.” 


—The Furrow 
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Lose 
5 ibs. 
a week 
with 
THE 
“PERFECT FOOD” 


DIET 


BY PRINCESS ALEXANDRA KROPOTKIN 


F ALL THE CHEESES in the world, cottage cheese is historically the old- 
0 est. Records of it date back to 1,400 B.c., when the Egyptians made a 
“cottage” type of cheese from sheep’s milk. 

Later the Greeks blended goat’s milk with sheep’s milk to make their 
version of cottage cheese. This product was considered so healthful that the 
Greeks fed it in quantity to their champion wrestlers. The Romans intro- 
duced cottage cheese into England, where recent excavations of Roman 
ruins have unearthed fossilized hunks of this ancient nourishment. In one 
of their “digs,” archeologists found a large cartwheel cheese similar to those 
that are still made now. It had to be sawed apart. But the center was 
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recognizable as a curd cheese—cot- 
tage cheese to you and me. 

Bedouins riding the desert are 
known to subsist for days on small 
quantities of cottage cheese and a 
few dates. And some Bible students 
claim that any Old Testament men- 
tion of butter is due to faulty trans- 
lation. They say the word butter real- 
ly means curds, or cottage cheese. 

Cottage cheese has been known 
for ages as one of the most versatile, 
nourishment-packed foods. And to- 
day we have enough varieties to 
satisfy any taste. All are easily di- 
gested. All have a great deal of 
hunger-staying power. Yet all are 
non-fattening. Take your choice 
among these: 

Creamed cottage cheese (small 
curd) .. . California-style creamed 
cottage cheese (large curd) : 
pot-style cottage cheese, drier than 
the creamed kind, and therefore 
perfect for very low-fat dieters. This 
low-fat merit is also true of the 
salt-free, skim-milk cottage cheese. 
On the market also are cottage 
cheeses already mixed with garden 
salad or chive salad. 

Every sort of cottage cheese con- 
tains a remarkable list of health as- 
sets, imcluding vitamin A; vitamin 
Be (riboflavin) ; calcium; iron; so- 
dium; niacin and phosphorus. 

Essentially, cottage cheese is a 
solid form of milk—the “perfect 
food”—with most of the fat re- 
moved. And in addition to its large 
store of balanced nutrients, no other 
prepared food contains a combina- 
tion of so much protein with so few 
calories. Protein is nature’s building 
block, the foundation stone of health. 
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Thus cottage cheese is a perfect 
basis for a diet. And with the seven- 
day diet we are presenting today 
you should lose at least five pounds; 
probably more if you limit your in- 
take of liquids. It will leave you 
feeling peppy and well fed. 

Consult your doctor, of course, 
before embarking on any diet. But 
if you are in normal health, cottage 
cheese is a magic solvent for helping 
you get rid of some superfluous 
poundage. 

The menu for the seven-day diet 
may be varied in a number of ways; 
but better stick to unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, fresh or canned, 
for breakfast. It is lower in calories. 
I’m sure you'll enjoy your second 
slice of breakfast bread—-spread 
with low-calorie fruit preserve and 
topped with cottage cheese. Try to 
have your cottage cheese served oc- 
casionally at room temperature. 
You may find it tastier, and some 
nutritionists say it is more easily as- 
similated this way. 

For lunch you mnay vary the salad 
with low-calorie substitutions. I 
suggest escarole, endive, scallions, 
radishes, shredded Chinese cab- 
bage or sweet red pepper. Shun 
mayonnaise and French dressing. 
Far too many calories. 

My favorite dressing is lemon 
juice and cottage cheese well mixed 
into the greens. And here’s one you 
can try at home—enough for three 
or four salads: Mix 3 tablespoons 
plain yogurt with 1 teaspoon bottled 
horse-radish, 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice, a sprinkle of salt and 2 tea- 
spoons corn oil. Shake well. 

Even in dining out, stick to fruit 
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THE SEVEN DAY COTTAGE-CHEESE DIET 


BREAKFAST CALORIES 
1/4, cup grapefruit juice diluted with 14 cup water 
1 soft-boiled egg 
1 slice cracked wheat, fy@;,or protein bread . 
2 tablespoons cottage cheese 
1 tablespoon low-calorie fruit preserve .. 
Another slice cracked wheat, rye, or protein bread) 
(Spread with the preserve and top with cottage cheese) 
Coffee or tea (no sugar or cream) 


LUNCH 


14, cup hot consommé or beef bouillon ......................... . 
Mixed salad consisting of: 1 sliced tomato ................... 

2 large lettuce leaves ............. 

1/4, green pepper, sliced ................ 

1/4, medium-sized cucumber, sliced 

1 teaspoon oil & lémon-dressing . 
5 tablespoons cottage theese mixed with the salad 


2 rye wafers .........0.. 
1 medium-sized apple .. panel 
Coffee or tea (no sugar or cream) 


Lunch total 300 


AFTERNOON SNACK 

1/4, cup skim milk, 1 rye wafer, teaspoon cottage cheese 77 

DINNER 

1 medium-sized baked potato ales 
mix potato with 14 cup minced watercress, dash of paprika, ‘salt | 

Small portion broiled cod, flounder or 4 oz. crabmeat .. 

1 tablespoon lemon-and-horse-radish dressing ............ 

1 half-inch slice dieteti€canned pineapple .. 

5 tablespoons cottage cheese 

1 teaspoon grated orange peel sprinkled on cheese 


Dinner total 362 


BEDTIME SNACK 
14 cup skim milk, 1 rye wafer, teaspoon cottage eheese 


Day’s total 1085 





for dessert. A medium-sized pear 
counts as only 50 calories. Two 
medium plums total 50. 

At dinner you may substitute one 
cup cooked noodles for the baked 
potato. The carbohydrate count is 
about the same. Add snipped-up 
raw spinach, parsley and chives; 
also 1 tablespoon of the cottage 
cheese you have set aside for dessert. 
In place of crabmeat, you may use 
shrimps. Small shrimps score about 
5 calories each, jumbo shrimps 8 to 
10 calories. Or substitute canned 
tuna, well drained of oil and rinsed 
with water—100 calories per 4 
cup. The lemon-and-horse-radish 
dressing goes fine with any fish. 

If you don’t care for seafood or 
fish, substitute a slice of white meat 
of chicken, 4 inches by 2! inches, 
by 4 inch thick. Or a slice of broiled 
liver, 3 by 3 inches, 1% inch thick. 
Or two thin slices of beef tongue, 
3 inches by 2 inches. Or 1 broiled 
frankfurter. All in the 100 calorie 
or so limit. 

When I don’t feel like eating fish, 
I usually turn to low-calorie vege- 
tables—summer squash, fresh string 
beans, asparagus, fresh or frozen 
okra. Mushrooms make a delicious 
substitute for meat or fish. Ten raw 
mushrooms of medium size run to 
only 10 calories. Simmer them in a 
scant tablespoon of butter. That 
totals about 100 calories, and taste 
wonderful with your baked potatf 
or noodles. 

You can enjoy a number of varia- 
tions with your cottage-cheese des- 
sert, too. In place of pineapple, have 


a medium-sized orange, peeled and 
divided in segments. Or a fresh 
peach. Or 4 cup of fresh blueber- 
ries or strawberries. Or half of a 
6-inch banana. Each of these will 
amount to 50 calories. 

My own love for cottage cheese 
stems from my childhood in Rus- 
sia. Russians can—and do—eat 
more cottage cheese than any other 
people on earth. They call it tvorog, 
and they always serve it with sme- 
tana—sour cream. 

In early summer, we ate it along 
with fresh cucumbers out of the gar- 
den. In winter we garnished our 
cottage cheese with lightly ferment- 
ed cabbage and apples; also with 
our Northern lingonberries. Russians 
consider cottage cheese the perfect 
health food—an absolute daily 
necessity for expectant mothers, 
athletes, convalescents and anyone 
on any sort of diet. 

But you don’t have to be an in- 
ternational traveler to enjoy region- 
al variations of cottage cheese. In 
Pennsylvania, many subscribe to the 
custom of spreading it on dark bread 
with apple butter. In Louisiana, 
you'll often find it on bread topped 
with honey and nutmeg. 

These are just a few of the ad- 
ditional pleasures you can look for- 
ward to after your seven days on my 
cottage cheese diet. For not only 
will it leave you feeling healthier, 
peppier and at least five pounds 
slimmer, but it will undoubtedly 
leave many of you with a resolve to 
make cottage cheese a regular in- 
gredient in your regular diet. 


VARIETY'S NAME for pay television: Feevee 


—Wall Street Journal 
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Kind woman 


BY ERWIN VAN SWOL 


re MY PORCH I watched my 
neighbor come down the high- 
way and turn into my barn road. 
There he stopped and studied some- 
thing. When he came on to the 
house he was laughing. “How do 
you like feeding every bum in the 
vicinity?” he asked. 

“Well, times must be getting 
harder,” I conceded. “My wife tells 
me a number of hungry men have 
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been stopping by and asking for 
something to eat.” 

“No wonder,” he grinned. 
“You've got a sign on your barn ad- 
vertising that your wife has a soft 
heart and falls for a hard-luck 
story.” 

“What sign?” I demanded. 

“T’ll show you,” he offered. 

The sign was not in English. It 
wasn’t even lettered. All it consisted 
of was a crude drawing of a fat cat 
and some triangles. But my neigh- 
bor assured me that for passers-by 
in the know, these cryptic symbols 
told a clear story. 

That was my introduction to the 
secret code of the hobo road; and 
it launched me on some fascinating 
research. The code was brought here 
from Europe at least 100 years ago 
and has spread around the world. 
In the hobo “jungles” or camps, 
old-timers teach it to the new, 
young “punks” as a tool for living 
with a minimum of work. 

Most people believe anyone who 
asks them for a handout is a hobo. 
But St. John Tucker, former presi- 
dent of Hobo College in Chicago, 
gave this definition: “A hobo is a 
migratory worker. A tramp is a 
migratory non-worker. A bum is a 
stationary non-worker.” 

Another authority, Dr. Ben L. 
Reitman, put it a little differently: 
“The hobo works and wanders. The 
tramp dreams and wanders. The 
bum drinks and wanders.” 

Both agreed, however, that the 
hobo actually is a worker. He may 
not be a steady worker, but he earns 
most of what he spends. 

The word “hobo” is believed to 
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be a contraction of And 


“hoe boy.” 
any one or more of six major causes 


can make a hobo. These are: sea- 
sonal work and unemployment; in- 
ability to hold a steady job because 
of low mentality, restlessness, physi- 
cal handicaps, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction or advancing years; person- 
ality defects that make steady work 
impossible; personal crises (some 
are alimony dodgers) ; discrimina- 
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tion because of race, creed or color 
and, finally, wanderlust. 

Of two equal jobs, the hobo 
will usually head for the one far- 
thest away. But don’t dismiss his 
kind lightly; he is needed by many 
basic industries, including lumber- 
ing, mining, agriculture and con- 
struction. 

After a catastrophic fire, flood 
or earthquake, the hobo is always 
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happy to answer the call for 
workers. For he constantly seeks 
variety and experience—something 
to brag about. 

That is one of the basic appeals of 
the hobo camp or “jungle.” It is 
here the rover can brag—and mag- 
nify his exploits—for his peers. The 
“jungle” is the service center where 
he can eat the community mulligan 
stew, wash his clothes, sleep and ex- 
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change travel information on easy 
towns and hard cops. Usually lo- 
cated in a secluded spot at the edge 
of a village and near a railroad, the 
jungle is also a school for those who 
beg when they want, work when 
they must and pilfer when they can. 

But the curriculum has become 
simplified. 

Time was when the knights of 
the road even had a secret grip, 
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sign of recognition and danger sig- 
nal. The handshake consisted of 
pressing your thumbnail in the back 
of the other hobo’s hand. You knew 
you had met a fellow “bo” if he re- 
sponded by taking your middle and 
forefinger in his grip. 

But you didn’t have to get that 
close to identify a kindred roamer. 
All you had to do was let him see 
you scratch your chin with your 
right hand, then hold the lobe of 
your right ear between the index 
finger and thumb of the same hand. 
If he placed his clenched fist over 
his heart, that meant he recognized 
you. And if a cop or enemy were ap- 
proaching, you could signal a warn- 
ing by pressing the back of your 
head with either hand, and then 
putting the back of the same hand 
to your mouth. 

But these rituals are taught in 


fewer and fewer “jungles” today. 
The streamlined curriculum concen- 
trates mainly on teaching the novice 
—be he hobo, tramp or bum—the 
secret code signs of the open road. 
Scrawled on sidewalk, fence, tele- 
graph pole, water tank, store front, 
house or barn, they speak a language 
all their own. And if Wandering 
Willie ever comes your way, you 
may get a surprising answer as to 
what he thinks of you from some of 
the samples illustrating this article. 

P.S. Since we put one of the hobo 
markings on our barn, hoboes, 
tramps and bums have kept far 
away! Here’s our sign: 
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BY ALLEN BERNARD 


The 
fabulous 
uranium 
swindle 


Hoodwinked into 
being the “‘savior’’ 
of France, the 
Baron couldn’t even 
save his own 
face—or fortune 


iy WORLD ELECTIONS were held 
to pick the biggest fall guy of 
modern times, the French candi- 
date probably would be the Baron 
Scipion du Roure, a noble patsy 
who was fleeced of more than a 
third of a million dollars ten years 
ago. Today this case still stands as 
one of the most fantastic cloak- 
and-dagger swindles in history. 
Du Roure was the kind of prey 
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confidence men dream about and 
seldom meet. He was only 25, rich 
and incredibly naive. In the spring 
of 1950 he and his attractive bru- 
nette bride were staying at their 
villa overlooking the Mediterra- 
nean at Cap d’Antibes. An arch- 
conservative, du Roure talked 
freely about the menace of com- 
munism and his hopes of pulling 
off a fast, lucrative business deal 
so that he and the Baroness could 
emigrate to America before “revo- 
lution” swept France. In due course, 
an acquaintance brought to the villa 
a swarthy, tough-looking young man 
of 35 and introduced him as “In- 
spector Raymond Alberto of the 
French Border Police.” 

Du Roure was greatly impressed 
by the ribbons of the Medal of the 
Resistance and the Croix de Guerre 
in the Inspector’s lapel. He was 
even more impressed by the latter’s 
opening words: “I have a matter of 
vital importance to discuss with you 
in strictest confidence. The future 
of France and of Western civiliza- 
tion depends on your discretion.” 

Vastly intrigued, the Baron led 
him to his study and locked the 
door. The police official immedi- 
ately got down to business. “I don’t 
need to tell you of the seriousness 
of the situation in Europe today,” 
he began. ““There’s only one thing 
that will stop the Reds: the atom 
bomb. I’ll let you in on a deep se- 
cret. Generalissimo Franco of Spain 
has the means and technicians to 
produce the A-bomb, but he can’t 
get uranium through normal chan- 
nels.” The French Secret Service, 
Alberto said, had negotiated the 
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purchase of a large quantity of Ger- 
man uranium and assigned him to 
smuggle it into Spain. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Germans demanded cash, 
and Franco refused to put up the 
money until the uranium was on 
Spanish soil. The French Secret 
Service couldn’t ask Parliament for 
10,000,000 francs (about $28,000), 
he went on, because Communist 
deputies would inform their mas- 
ters in the Kremlin, who would 
move heaven and earth to halt the 
shipment. Then Alberto came to 
the point: 

“We’re looking for a fearless, 
patriotic Frenchman who has the 
money to finance the deal and the 
courage to assist us in getting the 
stuff into Spain. In addition to the 
satisfaction of preserving Western 
democracy, such a man will clear 
a profit of 7,000,000 francs.” 

The entranced Baron enthusi- 
astically volunteered and the next 
day drove to Paris with Alberto. 
Shortly after arriving at their town 
apartment the Baron and his wife 
were questioned closely by a man 
who called himself Lt. Col. Jean 
Berthier, sub-chief of French Coun- 
ter Intelligence. 

“You understand this is a dan- 
gerous mission, you may be risking 
your lives in the service of your 
country?” Berthier concluded. 

The Baron nodded bravely. 

“You realize that in the interest 
of national security you must not 
breathe a word of this to anyone 
other than your official contacts?” 

They assured him of their utmost 
discretion. Berthier then turned 
to Alberto and said brusquely: 
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“They'll do. Carry on, Inspector.” 

Early the following morning du 
Roure drew 10,000,000 francs from 
his bank, handed them over to In- 
spector Alberto. A few nights later, 
Berthier and Alberto drove up in 
a military vehicle, and staggered up 
the stairs to the Baron’s apartment 
with a 135-pound lead casket plas- 
tered with official seals and the 
words “DANGER, DO NOT OPEN” in 
big red letters. Before leaving, Ber- 
thier handed du Roure an official- 
looking envelope containing his 
orders. 

The next day, with the precious 
casket safely stowed on the back 
seat of their Cadillac and covered 
with a steamer rug, the Baron and 
his wife set out for St.-Jean-de-Luz, 
near the Spanish border. En route 
the motor of their car knocked bad- 
ly. They attributed it to “radiation” 
from their cargo. Arriving at St.- 
Jean, as per instructions they 
checked into a small hotel to await 
a message fixing a rendezvous with 
Spanish agents. 

After four nerve-racking days 
they were met by Colonel Berthier 
and Inspector Alberto in a staff car. 
They brought bad tidings. 

“Someone has tipped off the 
Communists!” Berthier announced. 
“The whole area is swarming with 
Red agents. The mission will have 
to be postponed!” 

After much discussion, they de- 
cided to hide the “uranium” in the 
Baron’s villa on the Mediterranean 
until the excitement died down. 
Alberto would go with them as body- 
guard in case the Reds attempted 
to hijack their precious cargo. 
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They drove to Cap d’Antibes 
over bumpy back roads. At Alberto’s 
suggestion, to minimize the dan- 
gers of radiation they drove with 
the windows open. Several times he 
spotted Red agents trailing them, 
but each time by putting on a burst 
of speed they managed to elude 
their pursuers. By the time they 
reached the villa both the Baron 
and the Baroness had severe colds, 
and an even worse case of jitters. 

At first they locked the casket 
in a bedroom closet. To ward off ra- 
diation they wore specially-designed 
asbestos vests in bed. The Baron 
slept with a loaded pistol under his 
pillow. However he began to com- 
plain of headaches and palpitations 
so the casket was removed from the 
bedroom and buried under a mi- 
mosa bush in the garden. 

After two anxious months Colo- 
nel Berthier summoned them to 
Paris. This time he had good news. 
Franco was impatiently awaiting 
the uranium. But meanwhile the 
Germans had another consignment 
ready. They might as well take it all 
across the border at the same time. 
The new shipment required an ad- 
ditional outlay of 50,000,000 francs. 
Of course the profit would be pro- 
portionally high. Could the Baron 
swing the deal? 

Du Roure replied that he didn’t 
have that much cash on hand, but 
after some hesitation he remarked 
that his wife had a diamond neck- 
lace valued at about 65,000,000 
francs. “Perhaps we can borrow 
enough on it to finance the opera- 
tion,” he suggested. 

His voice choked with emotion, 
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Colonel Berthier thanked the Baron 
in the name of the Republic. He 
promised to take charge of the 
necklace personally to see what 
could be raised on it. 

Some weeks later Berthier and 
Alberto staggered into the villa 
with three more heavy lead caskets. 
They also brought a huge flask of 
“heavy water,’ an essential in 
atomic fission. Somewhat handi- 


capped by bulky asbestos jackets 
and gloves, they spent most of the 
night burying the stuff. Berthier 
immediately left for Spain to ar- 
range delivery. 


ee res with Franco 
stretched out for six months: 
the Baron and Baroness grew un- 
easy. Alberto was most sympathetic. 
To reduce the hazards, he offered 
to remove the new caskets and the 
flask to the cellar of the Military 
Academy for safekeeping. Shortly 
afterward Colonel Berthier reap- 
peared, fresh from an interview 
with Generalissimo Franco, to re- 
port the deal would be consum- 
mated in only a few weeks. 

Scarcely had he and Alberto de- 
parted when a sinister-looking man 
waylaid the Baron and insisted on 
a private interview. “About urani- 
um,” he hissed. 

In the privacy of the Baron’s 
study the man announced that he 
was a Soviet agent. The Kremlin 
was aware that du Roure had a 
casket of uranium. It would pay 
him 300,000,000 francs (nearly 
$850,000) for it, take all he could 
get at the same rate. 

Highly indignant, the patriotic 
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aristocrat booted the alleged agent 
out the door and promptly phoned 
the Inspector. The Baron later re- 
ported every detail of the incident 
to Alberto and Berthier. 

“Don’t worry, we'll take care of 
him,” Berthier promised grimly. 

Soon after midnight they roused 
the Baron from his bed, bundled 
him into their car and drove down 
to the beach. Near a clump of 
bushes Berthier switched on the 
flashlight to reveal a_ battered 
bloody corpse. 

“Is that your Soviet agent?” 
Berthier demanded. 

Du Roure stared down at the 
dark, upturned face. “That’s the 


man,” he gulped. They returned 


to the car, silently drove back to 
the villa. 
This grim experience convinced 


the Baron that they were playing 
for keeps. It also convinced him 
that he had a fortune buried in his 
garden and stowed away in the 
basement of the Military Academy, 
and he asked no more questions. 
Later that year, when Berthier 
requested another 30,000,000 francs 
to finance yet another uranium 
shipment, du Roure unhesitatingly 
mortgaged his villa and other prop- 
erty to raise the required sum. 
Negotiations with Franco dragged 
on throughout the winter and 
spring and well into the summer of 
1951. Then they abruptly collapsed. 
Spain was undergoing an economic 
crisis, Berthier told him. The 
Generalissimo simply couldn’t pay 
for the uranium. However Berthier 
and his invisible associates in the 
Secret Service were not upset. 


Combining inspiration 
with perspiration, 
they toiled most of the 
night burying 

the lead caskets. 





“We have been in touch with the 
U.S. Government,” he _ revealed, 
“and it has agreed to take it off our 
hands at a price even higher than 
Franco offered.” 

At his suggestion the Baron and 
Baroness wrote letters to U.S. Con- 
gressmen, Senators and other Gov- 
ernment officials, urging them to 
back an appropriation to purchase 
the uranium. The unsealed letters 
were turned over to Inspector Al- 
berto so he could have photostatic 
copies made for his files. 

The summer passed, and the 
fall, and nothing happened. With 
typical female perversity the Baron- 
ess began to nag her husband for 
the return of her necklace and he 
finally put it up to the Colonel. 

Berthier was desolate. The dia- 
monds were in hock with a jeweler 
at Dijon, but he would see what he 
could do. After a lengthy telephone 
conference he announced that the 
jeweler would release the pledge 
for 15,000,000 francs in cash, plus a 
promissory note for the balance of 
the loan. 

His bank account clean as the 
proverbial hound’s tooth, the Baron 
had to sell some property and his 
Cadillac to raise the necessary sum 
and appease his wife. Berthier took 
the money and the note and de- 
parted for Dijon. 

He never got there. En route he 
received orders to leave immedi- 
ately for Washington. He barely 
had time to telephone the Baron 
before catching his plane. 

For the first time in 18 months 
the du Roures began to have serious 
doubts about the whole transaction. 
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They hadn’t seen Inspector Alberto 
for several months; now Colonel 
Berthier had flown across the At- 
lantic. And the diamond necklace 
was still missing. Before their doubts 
could crystallize into action, how- 
ever, they were diverted by a new 
character in the drama. 

He introduced himself as Gen- 
eral Combaluzier, chief of the 
French Secret Service. A distin- 
guished, white-haired, portly gen- 
tleman with military mustachios, 
an impressive double chin and a 
decoration in his lapel, he came to 
convey in person the Government’s 
gratitude for the Baron’s coopera- 
tion. In recognition of his services 
to France, he had been nominated 
for the Legion of Honor. The 
award, as usual, would be officially 
announced on December 31. 

The Baron and Baroness were 
ecstatic. They forgot their sus- 
picions. All their sacrifice and suf- 
fering was justified. They could 
scarcely wait for the great day. 

Early on the morning of January 
1, 1952 the Baron padded down- 
stairs, a heavy overcoat over his 
pajamas, to pick up copies of the 
morning newspapers. Feverishly he 
leafed through each one. His name 
was not on the list. 

He rushed upstairs and _tele- 
phoned his lawyer. 

A few days later police dug up 
the casket of alleged uranium and 
carted it off to the atomic research 
center at Fort de Chatillon. It was 
tested with Geiger counters; there 
was no reaction. They broke the 
seals and lifted the lid. The lead 
box was filled to the brim with 
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good, clean, non-radioactive sand. 

In short order all the principals 
in the plot were jailed. They were 
natives of Corsica, and their mili- 
tary rank was as phony as the 
“uranium” they'd palmed off on 
the credulous Baron and his lady. 

“Inspector” Alberto was a one- 
time butcher, who had been fired 
from the Nice police force for em- 
bezzling funds. “Colonel Berthier” 
was a gangster with a long police 
record. His real name was Marius 
Carlicchi. “General Combaluzier” 
was a jailbird named Louis Gagliar- 
doni. He had done time for theft 
and receiving stolen goods. Asked 
how he happened to concoct his 
pseudonym, he said the inspiration 
came to him from the name plate 
on the elevator in the Baron’s apart- 
ment building. The “dead agent” 
was resurrected from the grave. He 
turned out to be an unemployed 
actor, hired for the part. 

All France rocked with laughter 
when the full story came out in 
court at the trial on June 5, 1953. 
It was so fantastic that nobody— 


judge, jury, prosecutor, newspaper- 
men, even the three defendants— 
could sit through the proceedings 
with a straight face. The judge re- 
marked that it sounded “like some- 
thing out of an American film or 
a circus.’ Complimenting “In- 
spector” Alberto on his vivid imagi- 
nation, he asked curiously: “How 
were you able to tell the Baron such 
stupendous lies without laughing?” 

“It was easy,” the ex-cop modest- 
ly replied. “He believed anything!” 

The jury stopped laughing long 
enough to find all three defendants 
guilty of fraudulent use of uni- 
forms and decorations and swin- 
dling. Alberto and Carlicchi were 
sentenced to four years at hard 
labor, Gagliardoni got off with only 
18 months. 

In fact, the only people who 
didn’t seem to find the whole thing 
humorous were the Baron and 
Baroness du Roure. They had gone 
off to America to recuperate from 
the loss of their 120,000,000 francs 
(about $342,800). And that’s no 
joke in any language. \e 


ALL TOO TRUE 


THE BIGGEST KITCHEN hazard facing the modern house- 


wife is frostbite. 


—EARL WILSON 


A WOMAN’S PROMISE to be on time carries a lot of wait. 


—MIMI KURTZ 


COSMETICS are a woman’s way of keeping a man from 


reading between the lines. 


—DAN BENNETT 


ONE OF THE EXASPERATING THINGS about inflation is 
that even though the price of haircuts keeps going up 


they don’t last any longer. 


—Wall Street Journal 
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Duty-free bargains by mail; 


used Navy boats for civilians; first-class voyages 
at tourist rates; check-writing 
economics; safe-driver insurance bonuses 


money-wise 


DUT. /-FREE PORT: bargains by mail 


Travelers have long known the 
advantages of shopping at free 
ports. By selling goods free of 
import duties, the stores of 
free ports can offer low prices. 
Too, many countries levy no do- 
mestic taxes against exported 
merchandise and these savings 
are also passed on to free port 
customers. 

Now one free port—Shannon 
airport in Ireland—sells tax- 
free merchandise by mail. If you 
send a gift under $10 to someone 
from Shannon, no American cus- 
toms duty is charged, except on 
perfume which is always duti- 
able. If you send something to 
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yourself, you must pay U. S. 

Customs duty, but still save the 

tax of the country of origin. 
Here are some typical Shannon 


prices: A 70" x 70" double dam- 


ask Irish linen tablecloth, 205 
threads to the inch, ornamented 
with Irish scenes and scroll 
work, costs $11.10 plus 85 cents 
duty. In the 70" x 123" banquet 
size it is $18.10 plus $1.50 
duty. Dana Tabu, a popular per- 
fume, costs $5.40 an ounce plus 
75 cents duty. A man's sports 
jacket made of handwoven Irish 
wool tweed (selected from 27 
sample swatches) is $28.80 plus 
$6.12 duty. A Scottish cashmere 
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money-wise 
cardigan sweater for women costs 
$17 plus $2.75. 

Write for the illustrated 
catalogue from Shannon Mail 
Order Stores, Shannon Free Air- 


port, Ireland. All wares are de- 
scribed thoroughly, and U. S. 
Customs duty is listed alongside 
each price. You pay the duty when 
the merchandise is delivered. 


OCEAN TRAVEL: freighters are first class 


If you like sea travel, look 
into freighters. There are hun- 
dreds of freight-carrying ship 
lines offering passenger ac- 
commodations. There is only one 
class on board freighters-first 
class. For the price of tourist 
class on a passenger liner-—$200 
to $240 to England, for example 
—you Sleep aboard a freighter in 
a bed in a good-sized cabin. You 
eat excellent food with the 
ship's officers, and get very 
fine service. 

If you are transporting a car 
or furniture, the freighter may 
carry it free, or at arate lower 
than on a passenger ship. To- 
bacco and liquor are usually 
cheaper on a freighter. 

The trip is longer; but often 
the freighter will sail a round- 
about route which may take you 
to ports where passenger liners 
don't stop. There you can sight- 
see and shop without the in- 
flated prices and phony atmos- 
phere rigged for tourists. 


In booking passage on a 
freighter you will not get trav- 
el agency help. You will have 
to do it yourself. 

First determine whether you 
want to sail from Seattle, San 
Francisco, New Orleans or New 
York, the major American freight 
ports. In the port's classified 
telephone directory, look up 
"Steamship Companies" or "Ship- 
ping Lines." The directory ads 
frequently list ports to which 
the lines regularly sail. If 
you cannot find your destina- 
tion among these, call the lines 
of the country to which you are 
going. Tramp Trips, Inc., 353 W. 
57th Street, New York City, pub- 
lishes a catalogue of freighter 
trips for 50 cents. 

Among seasoned travelers, the 
Norwegian, Danish, Dutch and 
Greek freighters rate high. 
American lines give American- 
type service and, of course, 
everybody on board speaks our 
native language. 


BOATS: bargains from the Navy 


You might find your dream boat 
at a relatively low price in 


Navy surplus stocks. Our Navy 
uses a variety of boats and 
stores with civilian possibil- 
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ities. Surplus boats include 
speedy PT boats, motor-equipped 
lifeboats, small outboards, 
launches, as well as larger 
craft. 
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The Navy maintains all equip- 
ment in seaworthy condition 
until it is earmarked for sale. 
Surplus Disposal Officers at 
Naval supply centers maintain 
mailing lists of people inter- 
ested in acquiring surplus 
stocks in various categories. 
Periodically, circulars are 
mailed describing what is avail- 
able for sale, and how and when 
it may be inspected; and invit- 
ing sealed bids. 

Highest bidder usually wins, 
and sometimes this bid is ridic- 
ulously low by market stand- 
ards. For example, one man paid 
less than $1,000 for a three- 
year-old power boat, which cost 
the Navy $12,000 when new. Nat- 
urally he had to spend money for 
alterations but it was a bargain 
nevertheless. Some small cabin 
craft have gone for as little as 
a few hundred dollars, expensive 
ship's radios (sending and re- 
ceiving) for $20. 


For people who make small use 
of a checking account, it is 
often less expensive to have a 
"special" checking account. 

A regular checking account 
requires you to maintain a mini- 
mum balance of $500 or more. 
This money earns no interest. 
And should you dip below this 
figure, you would be subject to 
an additional charge. Depending 
on current rates in your area, 
it costs you a minimum of $10 to 
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To be placed on a mailing 
list, get in touch with the In- 
formation Officer of your Na- 
val District. You can find him 
through any local Naval office, 
even a recruiting office. Ask 
the location of the Naval Dis- 
trict Headquarters. Call or 
write the Information Officer 
there, and get the location of 
the nearest Naval Supply Center 
that sells surplus boats. Write 
the Surplus Disposal Officer 
at that supply center, asking to 
be put on his mailing list. 

And when you bid on your dream 
boat, bid low! Everyone does. 
If you miss out, you may get 
another chance later. 

To find out about additional 
auction sales held by other Gov- 
ernment military agencies, send 
15 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., and ask for the booklet, 
How to Buy Surplus Personal 
Property. 


ERR OO ERE RE 


$20 a year, therefore, in lost 
interest to maintain a regular 
checking account. 

Most "special" accounts 
charge ten cents for each check, 
plus a monthly charge of 25 or 
50 cents. They require no min- 
imum balance. The most econom- 
ical way to use them is to keep 
as little cash in them as possi- 
ble. If you write 70 checks a 
year, your "special" account 
costs from $10 to $13. 
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money-wise 


Since charges and interest 
rates do vary, calculate whether 
you need the "special" or "regu- 
lar" checking account. The gen- 


Some relief from the high cost 
of insuring a car against lia- 
bility and collision is becon- 
ing available to many drivers. 
Known as the Safe Driver Insur- 
ance Plan, this insurance offers 
rate reductions up to 20 percent 
to drivers who have records of 
safe driving and of observing 
traffic laws. 

More than 200 companies affil- 
iated with the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association sell some 
type of preferred-risk premium 
reduction. "Safe Driver" plans 
are available in California, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Iowa and Pennsylvania. 

Under most "Safe Driver" plans 
for maximum premium discounts 
you must have had no accidents 
and no convictions for certain 
traffic violations in the prior 
two years (three years in some 
states). The companies deter- 
mine driver eligibility by a 
point system. If you are in- 
volved in any accident with dam- 
age of more than $50 or bodily 
injury, a point may be charged 
against you—unless you are le- 
gally parked at the time, or the 
other driver is found responsi- 
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eral rule is that you have to 
write well over 60 checks a year 
to make it worthwhile to main- 
tain a regular account. 


ble and you are not, or his car 
is in violation and yours is not. 
Having an accident while con- 
mitting certain traffic viola- 
tions may cost two points. More 
serious offenses like drunken 
or hit-and-run driving score as 
many as five points. 

Under many "Safe Driver" 
plans, if you have no points for 
two years, you are entitled toa 
20 percent discount on your lia- 
bility and collision insurance 
premiums. One point during this 
period permits a ten percent 
discount. Under other plans, if 
you have no points for three 
years, you get a 15 percent dis- 
count; ane point in three years 
allows a five percent discount. 
With two points you usually pay 
basic rates. 

Check with your insurance 
broker or auto club on whether 
you can get reduced rates. The 
saving should amount, at the 
very least, to $10 a year. 

If preferred risks get a re- 
duced rate, this must be con- 
pensated for by charging the 
driver rated as a bad risk an 
increased premium. Drivers with 
three or more points charged 
against them must pay from 20 
percent to 150 percent above the 
basic rates. 
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siInnzalil ta likk& 


@p"® SIK-YEAR-OLD SON had just been punished by his father for 

misbehaving. He came into the living room and sat down beside 
me on the couch. He looked up at me and in a very serious tone, he 
asked, ““Mommy, how do you divorce your Daddy?” = —as. c. &. srewer 


Fy, WOMAN WAS TREATING her small niece to an ice ceram soda. It 

was the very first one that the youngster had ever tasted. When 
the glass was placed before her, she looked at the straw wonderingly a 
moment, and then asked: “Aunt Jane, do I eat the macaroni first or 


last?” —MRS, ELMER HIERS 


WAS DISTRIBUTING the new health books to my fifth-grade class 
and noticed that they were curiously thumbing through the 
pages, looking for pictures of interest. Suddenly Jeff stopped and 
studied a mechanical-looking outline of the human digestive system. 
Quickly he poked his neighbor and said, “Look, Tom, a commercial!” 


—MARTIN UHLEMAN 


HE CLERK AT OUR LOCAL MARKET recently made the mistake of 
TG packing several cartons of milk with the rest of our groceries in a 
large box that had originally contained soap. Stowed in the sun- 
warmed car trunk while I made several more stops the “added flavor” 
which the milk picked up went unnoticed until dinner when our 
three-year-old took one big gulp from his glass, sat bolt upright in his 
chair and accusingly demanded, “All right, who shampooed my 


milk?” -—ROBERT J. MARTIN 


MONG OUR SON Gregory’s birthday presents was an envelope 

containing a check from his Aunt Dorothy. In making out the 
check she, as many people do, had written the figures as $2.50/xxx. 
After Gregory looked at the check, he turned to me and said happily, 
“Look, Auntie Dot sent me a check for $2 and 50 kisses!” 


—JUSTUS W. PAUL 


WAY OREING WITH A GRAMMAR LESSON, a grade school teacher 
asked one of the students, “What is it when I say, ‘I love you, 

you love me, he loves me?’ ” 
The youngster thought a moment then replied, ““That’s one of those 
triangles where somebody gets shot.” STEPHEN MORE 





The busy business of 
being Zsa Zsa 


Text by Mark Nichols 








Outwhirling a dervish, Zsa Zsa Gabor seems to turn up 
everywhere at once—television, radio, movies, magazines, 
newspapers, even books. She has made her 

name the most provocative two syllables since Garbo; 
and, as pictures on the following pages reveal, 

generates her own publicity at a breathless, non-stop pace. 





Zsa Zsa has parlayed beauty, sex and glamor into 

a profitable career (income last year: 

$250,000). Zsa Zsa claims to be 37. Reliable 
estimates : 43. This mistress of the double 

entendre, who had her nose bobbed in 1945, combines 
a tease’s flirtatiousness with a clown’s gaiety 


and talent. While having a massage (every 

other day), her hair done (twice weekly) or giving 
an interview (right), she also grabs a 

sandwich and makes business calls. Wigs enable 
her to change her appearance often—as 

above, at a benefit for Japan’s typhoon victims. 

















Reveling in the world of luxury she has 
battled to attain, Hungarian-born 

Zsa Zsa swishes regally through Paris 
salons, Manhattan night clubs and Hollywood 
sets, trailing a heavy scent of exotic 
perfume. She flies around the globe, 
attending film festivals, making movies 

or TV films. And she is frequently 
involved in feuds and antics cleverly 
calculated to attract newspaper 

headlines. Some of her romances are hokum; 
others real, as with Porfirio Rubirosa. 

But even the “black eye” Zsa Zsa 

claimed he gave her is suspected of being 
colored by imagination. Still, with 

Zsa Zsa, it’s being noticed that counts. 
Using a tape recorder, she dictated 

her memoirs in hurried fragments and 
collaborated with ex-CORONET editor Gerold 
Frank on her biography, due to be 
published next month. “Everyone says I 
belong in the wrong century,” she says 
proudly. “I enjoy being compared with 
Pompadour and DuBarry—they were 
great women.” Zsa Zsa’s svelte figure (36- 
22-36, 5’ 3”, 112-pounds) demands rigid 
discipline and diet. She supplements 
massage with exercise (right), 

table tennis, fencing and horseback-riding. 
She carefully chooses clothes that 

enhance her deep blue eyes and creamy 
complexion. Seriously announcing that she 
is ready for “Bergman and Deborah Kerr 
roles,” Zsa Zsa braces producers and 
playwrights like Paddy Chayefsky (left) 
about appearing in a Broadway play. 





Daughter Francesca, 13—born six months after Zsa Zsa’s 
divorce from hotelman Conrad Hilton, her second 
husband—is away at boarding school most of the year. 
But when she is home, Zsa Zsa is an indulgent 

yet firm mother who brooks no nonsense about 
Francesca’s grooming or decorum. The pair often 
lunch with Hilton (below) in Beverly Hills. 

Hilton’s divorce settlement gave Zsa Zsa their 

$400,000 Bel Air mansion and about $500,000 in jewels. 
After lunch, she drives to a dress fitting (right). 
“White makes me look sexy,” she claims. 

Actor Robert Morley once observed, “She always looks 
dressed for a garden party that never takes 

place.” Zsa Zsa, who wears earrings even while 
swimming, says, “I keep 40 evening gowns and 

as many cocktail and day dresses in working order.” 

















“My day begins at 9 A.M. when the phone 

starts ringing,” says Zsa Zsa. In her pink bedroom 
she reads mail and studies scripts. 

Later, dressed, she descends to living room for 
appointment to discuss recording an album 

of “just talk.”” Among her favorite topics are her 
two dogs, her collection of paintings and 

music (“‘mostly blues, pumped into every room’’). 
She has been divorced from her 

third husband, George Sanders, since 1954. 














Backstage at a benefit (left), Shirley MacLaine 

seeks advice from weary Zsa Zsa about 

décolletage and draping of her costume. Acknowledged by 
co-workers as a seasoned professional who 

knows how to project herself, Zsa Zsa receives 
congratulations from a TV make-up man (above) on her 
performance. She began acting on a bet in 1951. 
(“That’s when I started getting paid, anyway,” she 
laughs.) Zsa Zsa now tapes a daily five-minute 

show for A.B.C. radio—“mostly ad-lib,” she says. 








“Columnists write about 
me as grasping for 
minks, men and 
matrimony,” Zsa Zsa 
pouts. “They say I’m 
flip. But this is just 

a facade. It 

protects my privacy 
and even helps me. For 
instance, I never 
remember names so I 
can just say, 

‘Dahlink, I vant you 

to meet Dahlink.’ ” 
Nervously leaping from 
topic to topic, 
contradicting herself 
with exaggerations, 
Zsa Zsa probably 
doesn’t look behind the 
facade often herself. 
Left, dressing for 

a dinner party, she’s in 
a temperamental 

tizzy. But at dinner, 
over a glass of 
champagne, she is 
composed, and just a 
little mysterious 

—or just Zsa Zsa. Wid 








Terror, guilt—even panic—may grip you when 


one you love is stricken. Controlling 
these emotions may mean the difference between 


the patient’s recovery or decline 


When a family 
faces 
sertous illness 


by Elizabeth Ogg 


F iycin TODD saw his family doc- 
tor coming down the hospital 
corridor. Dr. Nielsen said, “She’s 
doing fine, Allen. They’ve just put 
her in the recovery room.” 

“Did you—-was it—a complete 
hysterectomy ?” 

“At this stage of the disease, it 
would have been risky to leave any 
portion of the uterus.” 

“But she’s so young, Doctor,” Al- 
len protested. 

“The alternative would have 
been to endanger her life,” the doc- 
tor said soberly. He asked who was 
taking care of the children. Allen 


answered that his mother was. 

“She’s not up to it,” the doctor 
said. “She’s not very well herself.” 

“But, Doc, we’ve always managed 
alone.” 

“A major illness creates major 
problems for any family, Allen,” the 
doctor said. 

With about 14,000,000 Americans 
now under medical care for major 
diseases, there are some 51,000,000 
others who find themselves in situa- 
tions similar to Allen Todd’s. 

If someone you loved became 
seriously ill, how could you best 
handle the situation? What would 


Adapted from WHEN A FAMILY FACES CANCER by Elizabeth Ogg, copyright 1959 by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





flash through your mind? A terri- 
ble, lingering illness? Death? Would 
you feel guilty, as though this were 
a punishment? These are normal re- 
actions for those facing serious dis- 
ease for the first time. 

It’s normal to be afraid. And 
when frightened, most people tend 
to assume the worst. Pangs of guilt, 
too, are a common reaction. Few 
can say we’ve never harbored ill 
feelings toward those we love. Let a 
misfortune happen to a loved one, 
and we recall these with remorse. 

When fear and guilt are hidden 
they are most harmful. If you can 
become aware of them and talk 
about them with your doctor, reli- 
gious counselor, nurse or social 
worker, you can master them. 

And you should encourage the pa- 
tient to report all his symptoms, 
anxieties and fears to his doctor. 

What the patient is told about his 
illness is for the doctor to decide. 
Every physician has an obligation to 
bolster his patient’s will to live, an 
essential part of the healing process. 
The patient’s knowledge of his 
disease can directly affect his co- 
operation in fighting it. If the pa- 
tient is not told, for example, that he 
has had cancer, he may neglect to 
come for the necessary checkups. 
When a patient refuses to undergo 
needed treatment, the doctor is 
obliged to tell him he has a serious 
illness and that treatment is vital. 

When the patient doesn’t know 
that his illness may be progressive, 
the doctor usually tells some respon- 
sible member of the family. In many 
cases only one or two relatives are 
told, to spare the others and mini- 
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mize leaks to the patient. Here is 
one of the most trying family situa- 
tions. You can never be sure that a 
look, a sigh, a silence even, won’t 
convey the truth. 

Often the patient knows the truth 
because of the treatment or from 
overheard remarks. Are all the pre- 
cautions then in vain? 

Not necessarily. Although the pa- 
tient may know on one level that 
he is seriously ill, he may not want to 
have the truth put into words. As 
long as this psychological defense 
does not lead him to refuse treat- 
ment, there’s no harm in it. 

Despite your devotion to an in- 
valid, you may feel bitter at others 
in the family for not doing their 
fair share. You may think the pa- 
tient overdependent or cantanker- 
ous. If you didn’t have feelings like 
these, you’d hardly be human. 

Maybe you have taken on more 
than you can carry, or haven’t asked 
others to do as much as they would 
want. If caring for the patient is 
beyond your strength, get profes- 
sional help. Hospital nurses have 
an eight-hour day, while you are 
with the job round the clock. 

Families cannot always meet the 
patient’s wish as to where he stays 
during his illness, but they can rec- 
ognize his preferences. Some sick 
people prefer to be in a hospital or 
sanitarium, others to stay at home. 
But if the invalid becomes worse, 
the doctor may urge hospitalization. 
You may need financial help. It is 
wise to explore the possibilities with 
social agencies ahead of time. 

Have a reserve plan. When you 
apply in advance for a bed in a nurs- 
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ing home, you know that if the pres- 
sures become too great, you have an 
escape; and the patient knows you 
are not forced to care for him. 

Watching the physical change 
that comes over someone you love 
is a bitter experience. Yet the in- 
valid is probably less aware of the 
change than you. Gradual dimin- 
ishing of his powers is the very thing 
that keeps him from grasping the 
extent of the changes. 

A dying patient wrote: “A condi- 
tion into which one has slithered 
gradually and consequently got used 
to, is not suffering but simply a con- 
dition . . . that leaves room for joy 
and suffering like any other... . 
What must appear suffering when 
seen from the outside is . . . only the 
sum of great difficulties that have 
to be overcome.” 

What makes people strong in the 
face of death is much the same as 
what makes them strong in facing 
life. Patients supported by religious 
faith, devoted friends and warm 
family ties often are serene despite 
much pain; these make the invalid 
“brave” enough to meet death and 
his relatives better able to carry on. 

Happily for many seriously ill 
patients and their families, the em- 
phasis can be on life for many years 
to come. But even for such patients, 
there are difficult phases. One is 
when he or she faces an operation. 

Deep-seated fears are stirred up— 
fear of surgery, pain, mutilation, 
death. Many patients panic as the 
hospital, with its antiseptic atmos- 
phere and impersonal routines, 
closes in on them. Various kinds of 
physical distress—loss of appetite, 
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insomnia—may add to their panic. 

It helps if the patient can air his 
fears. Listen sympathetically. Don’t 
exaggerate the threats he faces, but 
don’t minimize them either. This is 
a crisis for him and telling him he 
has no reason to be afraid would 
seem like a slight. 

While you accept his feelings, you 
can remind him of reassuring facts. 
Patients are well prepared for sur- 
gery and, during and after the op- 
eration, are kept in the best possible 
physical shape. Better diagnostic 
methods enable the surgeon to know 
in advance where the trouble is, and 
to go after it with precision. And 
anesthesia can be safely adminis- 
tered to babies and old people. Re- 
habilitation is often surprisingly fast 
—weeks where formerly it took 
months or years. 


pd MAJOR operation brings an 
emotional aftermath. Self-confi- 
dence is tied up with an image of 
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one’s “self”? which normally includes 
a whole body. The loss of any part 
of the body—a breast, a rectum, a 
jawbone—or any function such as 
speech or childbearing—shatters 
one’s self-image and, with it, all one’s 
familiar ways of adapting to life. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
a patient is depressed after serious 
surgery. It’s not good to prod him to 
cheer up. Don’t be alarmed unless 
his depression is prolonged. 
Sometimes patients who seem 
calm need as much support as those 
who are obviously upset. They’re 
actually postponing facing the re- 
sults of the operation. Only when 
they have lived through their grief 
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and despair can they start rehabili- 
tation with confidence. 

Some patients look forward to go- 
ing home from the hospital while 
others dread to face the world. For 
both groups there is a letdown after 
going home. With doctors and 
nurses standing by, they could feel 
safe. At home they have to do more 
for themselves, usually in less con- 
venient surroundings. 

This is when warm family sup- 
port can set the patient on the road 
to recovery. The family’s negative 
reactions may complicate the pa- 
tient’s burden. For example, when 
Mrs. Nichols learned her bowel 
operation was to leave her with 
a colostomy, her doctor briefed her 
so reassuringly about the operation 
she would have been able to keep 
herself well in hand. But when her 
family visited her in the hosiptal, 
she sensed their apprehension and 
she felt depressed. 

Meantime, a hospital social work- 
er described to the family how a 
colostomy was managed and told 
them of other patients with colos- 
tomies who worked, played golf, 
swam, went to parties and traveled. 
When she finally mentioned that 
two famous movie actors and an 
opera singer had had colostomies 
and were still performing in public, 
the family was relieved. 

By the time Mrs. Nichols came 
home from the hospital, they could 
welcome her warmly. In this at- 
mosphere, she was soon able to sub- 
stitute a small dressing for the appli- 
ance she had worn, and return to 
her hospital volunteer work. 

Your relative may be one of those 
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who blames himself for his illness. 
He may see it as a judgment for past 
misdeeds and himself as a burden. 
In our society, anyone suddenly 
robbed of earning power is likely 
to feel downgraded, especially if it 
means that ‘the family will suffer. 
Women often feel guilty about los- 
ing their ability to run the home. 

Treat illness as a problem for the 
family that is being met by the 
family. Tell the patient he has 
worked hard and now deserves a 
hand. Try to avoid any sign of im- 
patience. The more he can par- 
ticipate in family life and keep in 
touch with his interests, the less in- 
adequate and guilty he will feel. 

When, at 45, Lee Jacobs, a bi- 
ology teacher and amateur ballad 
singer, lost his larynx to cancer, he 
also lost his ability to talk and sing, 
and his job. His doctor had ex- 
plained that Lee could learn to 
to speak through his esophagus— 
making sounds by swallowing air. 

To tide them over, while Lee was 
learning,with the help of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, to talk again, 
Mrs. Jacobs went back to work. 
Their two children took on many of 
the household chores. When, after 
six months, Lee could return to 
teaching, he said, “I could never 
have made this comeback without 
my family.” 

Studies have shown that the great- 
est difficulty for an invalid is in ab- 
sorbing the first shock of losing his 
independence and normal role in 
life. There may be another rough 
passage when his symptoms have 
abated and he faces the challenge of 
taking on more responsibility. Un- 
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less he was a deeply disturbed per- 
son before his illness, such emotional 
changes are usually temporary. 

Your invalid may at times be de- 
manding, querulous or hostile. He 
is really asking for reassurance that 
you still care. The hostile patient 
may actually be more normal than 
one who is passive or indifferent. 

Indifference means “I’ve given 
up.” The patient’s operation may 
have been very successful. But he 
may think it has robbed him of some 
vital force, so he won’t try to do 
things he could. If you set him 
straight when he takes too gloomy 
a view, he may slowly inch up out of 
his apathy. 

Dora Wilenski, a widow, was a so- 
ciable, happy mother and grand- 
mother until, at 50, she lost a large 
part of her nose in an accident. 
When she came into a hospital for 
plastic surgery three years later, the 
married daughter with whom she 
lived said of her: “Mother was al- 
ways a good sport and fun. But since 
the accident, she’s gone into a shell.” 

After a series of operations, Mrs. 
Wilenski had a rebuilt nose which by 
esthetic standards left something to 
be desired. But her joy could hardly 
be contained. “I look like a human 
being again.” At the same time her 
daughter reported that family ten- 
sions had relaxed. 

However staunchly a family sup- 
ports a disfigured relative, there is 
little they can do to prevent or ease 
the jolts caused by the shocked re- 
coil, the staring and often cruel com- 
ments of strangers. The best hope 
for a person with a marred face lies 
in plastic surgery. Where there is 
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no such prospect, the patient may 
need psychotherapy to help him 
live with his condition. 

In conclusion, here is a list of key 
points to remember. Almost all ap- 
ply whether the patient is at home or 
in the hospital. 

1. Get bona fide medical care and 
follow the doctor’s instructions. 

2. Ask for medical explanations, 
know the facts about your loved 
one’s condition. 

3. See the patient’s negative 
moods as temporary and not di- 
rected against you. 

4. Find a safety valve for your own 
negative feelings. 

5. Divide tasks so that the burden 
does not fall on one person. 

6. Seek agency help if the burdens 
become too great. 

7. Try to keep the home going in 
a calm, normal routine. 

8. Include the invalid as much as 
possible in family affairs. 

9. Help him to be useful. Even 
though physically weak, he can still 
give an opinion or directions. 

10. Let him plan for you in the 
event of death if he wishes. 

11. Be a good listener, especially 
when he talks about his feelings. But 
don’t initiate painful topics. 

12. Express affection and sym- 
pathy in ways acceptable to the 
patient and yourself. (In some cul- 
tural groups, weeping is expected, 
in others it is very upsetting. ) 

13. Set realistic, short-term goals, 
such as improving the patient’s nu- 
trition and activity. 

14. Plan with the doctor and 
nurse for handling emergencies. 

15. Never give up hope. Wi 
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Lone wolf of the Senate 


BY WILLIAM COSTELLO 


Fighting for what he thinks is right, Wayne Morse has 
alienated both parties—and is proud of it 


_— U.S. SENATE is peopled by strong wills and giant personalities. 
In that arena, for 15 years, Wayne Lyman Morse of Oregon has 
pitted his will and his personality against all comers. As debater, 
egocentric, parliamentarian, infighter, gadfly, maverick and perfec- 
tionist, he gave as good as he got. 

Always a controversial figure, Morse was, nevertheless, during his 
first eight years, effective enough to be considered among the ablest 
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members of the Senate. The irony 
is that, as his reputation with the 
public has grown, his stock in the 
chamber has fallen. 

Dramatizing that paradox was a 
rebuke almost without precedent in 
the Senate on September 5, 1959. For 
hours Morse had argued doggedly 
that much legislation remained to 
be disposed. From time to time other 
members rose to protest. The mood 
was fretful, waspish. Then there en- 
sued this unusual colloquy with 
Senator John Marshall Butler, 
Maryland Republican, and John O. 
Pastore, Rhode Island Democrat. 

BUTLER: (caustically) Is this 
the Morse blueprint for making the 
world perfect? 

MORSE: ... I am willing to per- 
mit my colleagues to form any judg- 
ments they wish, but their judgments 
will not deter me... 

PASTORE: (fuming) It is awful- 
ly exasperating . . . the Senator from 
Oregon may have reasons of his own, 
but when his action . . . reaches out 
and touches the activities of 99 other 
members of the Senate, then I say 
that a man ought to ask himself this 
question: “Am I God?” 

MORSE: (visibly shaken) . 
the Senator from Oregon does not 
play God. 

Morse had reason to be shaken. 
The implication was insulting, and 
personal insult on the floor is for- 
bidden by the rules. 

If Morse believes he has a man- 
date to interpret the national wel- 
fare in his own terms, it may be 
because his heritage is as authenti- 
cally American as Thanksgiving. 
Descended from Pilgrim ancestors, 
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he was born near Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, October 20, 1900, on a farm 
that had been tilled by his family 
for three generations. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he majored in 
labor economics. Summers he toiled 
on a construction gang; on a mu- 
nicipal garbage truck; harvesting 
wheat in the Dakotas. 

Morse studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, then Columbia 
University. In 1929, he became as- 
sistant professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Morse is above medium height 
and heavy-browed, green-eyed. At 
59, he is lean and erect. He smiles 
easily. His voice, which he seldom 
raises above drawing room level, 
lacks resonance but penetrates with 
a fine cutting edge. Socially he can 
be warm, almost homespun. 

Married to his boyhood sweet- 
heart, Mildred Downie, he is the 
father of three married daugh- 
ters, dresses conservatively, worships 
at the Congregationalist Church, 
drives a Chrysler station wagon and 
an old Ford, is a lover of prize 
horses and blooded Red Devon 
cattle, owns two small farms but 
lives simply with his wife in a Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue apartment. 

Professionally, he is anything but 
homespun. A “bundle of icy and 
analytic logic,” he wears an air of 
condescension, scornful of those 
who differ with him. 

Gifted as a teacher and debater, 
he taught at Oregon for 13 years, 
and year after year 100 percent of 
his graduates passed the bar exams. 
He had been at Oregon not two 
years when he was made dean of 
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the law school, one of the youngest 
deans in the nation. In 1935 he 
drifted into labor arbitration, a 
relatively uncharted field. By 1941 
he was a leading arbitrator in the 
U.S. On the eve of Pearl Harbor, at 
President Roosevelt’s behest, he 
negotiated an eleventh-hour settle- 
ment averting a catastrophic rail- 
road strike; as a consequence, he 
moved onto the national stage as a 
public member of the national War 
Labor Board. 

On the War Labor Board, Morse 
took a prominent part in drawing 
the “little steel” wage formula, 
which became the successful anti- 
inflation pattern for settling hun- 
dreds of disputes. Within two years, 
however, his standards were out- 
raged when John L. Lewis was ap- 
peased with a coal wage increase. 
He thereupon resigned and volun- 
teered for active military service. 

But prominent Republicans in the 
Roosevelt administration—as_ well 
as Democrats—urged Morse to run 
for the Oregon Senate seat held by 
Rufus Holman, an arch conserva- 
tive. Returning to his home in 
Eugene, a rambling white farm- 
house set in a dozen acres of pas- 
ture, wood lot and orchard, Morse 
declined the Democratic invitation, 
desiring instead to fight for the 
LaFollette brand of progressivism 
inside the Republican party. 

Though the Old Guard Republi- 
can machine was heavily against 
him, he defeated Holman in the 
primary, then trounced Edgar 
Smith, a conservative Democrat, in 
the election. Morse won in part be- 
cause he campaigned at the coffee- 
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hour level in every village and ham- 
let in the state. “Do not vote for 
me for the Senate,” he warned, 
“unless you want to send me to the 
Senate a free man .. . free to exer- 
cise an honest independence of 
judgment on the merits of issues.” 

Thereafter, in his 1950 and 1956 
campaigns—the latter a_ fierce 
grudge fight in which Morse ran 
for the first time as a Democrat and 
the GOP used every resource at its 
command to unseat him—Morse 
never ceased repeating that warn- 
ing. He made defiance a super- 
bomb in his arsenal. “If the Oregon 
press ever starts to write favorable 
editorials about me, I’m slipping,” 
he said in 1959. 


TU IS MORSE’S BELIEF that a Sen- 
ator is not a “perspiring errand 
boy helping you with your personal 
business affairs.” He is a “trustee” 
of the public good in- the largest 
sense. Morse also believes that “fre- 
quently public opinion is wrong” 
and it is his duty “to stand up 
against a temporary wave of public 
opinion that is characterized by an 
emotional reaction to propaganda.” 

In the end Morse has alienated 
others not by his intellect but by his 
moral arrogance. 

However, even his morality is 
not without an element of calcula- 
tion. Once Morse advised a Sen- 
ate friend against joining in a 
solid Republican vote on a pending 
bill. To get publicity, he explained, 
it would be wise to be the only 
Republican not voting for the 
measure. 

One of the sensations of the 1952 
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campaign was Morse’s break with 
the Republican party. He boasted 
that he had been “the first Republi- 
can in the Senate to propose pub- 
licly the name of Eisenhower as a 
nominee,” but his disillusionment 
began during the convention itself, 
with the platform and with Ike’s 
choice of Nixon as a running mate. 
After Ike’s coalition with the con- 
servative Taft, Morse denounced 
the “shocking compromises with 
the reactionary forces of the Repub- 
lican party.” Later he called Eisen- 
hower a demagogue, and said, “I 
was shocked by the expediency and 
political immorality of the Eisen- 
hower campaign.” 

After his resignation from the 
Republican party in 1952, Morse 
found himself isolated in the Senate, 
the sole member of the “Inde- 
pendent party.” He demanded 
membership on the committees on 
which he had served previously but 
the Republicans offered him only 
two minor posts. 


M™™ CALLS HIMSELF a consti- 
tutional liberal, and prides 
himself on a taste for the unortho- 
dox ; but his test of liberalism is often 
narrow and uncompromising. A 
voluble defender of civil rights, mu- 
tual aid and labor, he has neverthe- 
less voted against the labor bills of 
1947 and 1959, against the 1957 
rights bill, and against a succession 
of foreign aid appropriations. Each 
time he did not think the legislation 
went far enough. 

In the perennial Senate wars 
over the filibuster, Morse used his 
formidable talents both to help 
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make and break them. Among 
his more notable efforts were his 
lengthy speeches against the Taft- 
Hartley bill in 1947; for the amend- 
ment of the atomic energy act in 
1954; against the labor reform bill 
of 1959. 

It was as a member of what Morse 
likes to refer to as a “little band of 
liberals” that he joined in the fight 
against the Tidelands giveaway on 
April 24, 1953, and made Senate 
history. Without even a break’ for 
a quorum call, he launched first 
into a long discussion of filibusters ; 
then into a major historical and 
legal analysis of the Tidelands con- 
troversy. Occasionally he sipped 
tea. He talked all afternoon, all eve- 
ning. Now and then aides brought 
him a chocolate bar or a cracker. 

He denounced the giveaway of 
“from $50 billion to $300 billion 
worth of public treasure . . . which 
ought to be kept for the people” 
instead of being handed over to the 
states of Louisiana, Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Florida. He fought hard 
for Senator Lister Hill’s proposal to 
reserve royalties from the offshore 
oil fields for educational grants to 
all the states. 

It was mid-morning, 22 hours 
and 26 minutes after he began 
speaking, when Morse quit. Under 
the rules he could neither sit down 
nor leave the floor, not even to ac- 
commodate nature. It was a demon- 
stration of an iron constitution and 
an iron will. 

The case of the Lady Ambassa- 
dor was even more spectacular. On 
February 26, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower nominated Clare Boothe 
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Luce, wife of Time-Life-Fortune 
editor-in-chief Henry Luce, to be 
Ambassador to Brazil. In commit- 
tee March 3, it was Morse who 
made a motion for confirmation, 
but action was postponed. 

That delay proved costly for Mrs. 
Luce. In April, Morse switched his 
position and demanded a hearing 
on her qualifications, after it had 
come to his attention that the Luce 
family had contributed $29,375 to 
Eisenhower’s 1956 campaign. At 
the hearing April 15, Morse asked 
Mrs. Luce about her statement 
October 11, 1944, that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was “the 
only American president who ever 
lied us into a war because he did 
not have the political courage to 
lead us into it.” He called the charge 
subversive and demanded docu- 
mentary proof to back it up. 

Mrs. Luce’s reply the following 
day—a tart and not conspicuously 
politic letter—referred in general 
terms to half a dozen works of his- 
tory and biography. What infuriated 
Morse, however, was her gratuitous 
remark that “once concede that po- 
litical vengeance is a worthy mo- 
tive to formulate questions, and we 
will be that much closer to the 
Orwellian state.” 

Nevertheless, on April 23, the 
foreign relations committee ignored 
Morse’s protests and voted 16 to 1 
for confirmation. Four days later, 
Morse spoke three hours and 18 
minutes, telling the Senate that 
Mrs. Luce was neither “honest nor 
reliable,” that she did not pass “the 
minimum test of competence,” that 
she had not “made a good record” 
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as Ambassador to Italy. Her nomi- 
nation, he said, was another evi- 
dence of the Administration’s meth- 
od of “paying off political hacks.” 

By the time Morse had finished, 
ten Senators had joined him in vot- 
ing against confirmation. But Mrs. 
Luce won approval by a top-heavy 
79 to 11. Morse said, “I wish her 
well,” but even as he was saying 
that, Mrs. Luce issued a statement 
in New York which included a bon 
mot going beyond even her own 
reputation for brittleness. 

“We must now wait until the 
dirt settles,” she said. “My difficul- 
ties, of course, go some years back 
when Senator Wayne Morse was 
kicked in the head by a horse.” 

With that, the fat was in the fire. 
What Mrs. Luce referred to was an 
episode in August 1951, when 
Morse was kicked in the jaw at the 
Orkney Springs horse show. The 
kick put Morse in the hospital 
where surgeons wired his jawbone 
into position while it mended. 

Mrs. Luce’s remark, said Morse, 
was consistent with an “old, old 
pattern of emotional instability.” 
Her husband advised her to resign, 
pointing out that Morse was chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee 
on Latin-American affairs. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower defended her, 
while acknowledging the remark 
might have been ill-advised. The 
incident reached a dramatic climax 
when she walked into the White 
House May | and resigned, charg- 
ing that Morse had “poisoned the 
climate of good will for her on 
Capitol Hill.” 

Those most bitter against Morse 
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charge he has turned on every 
friend he ever had in politics, most 
notably the late Richard Neuberger, 
his junior colleague from Oregon. 
Their relationship dated back to 
law school days, where on two oc- 
casions Neuberger was involved 
in disciplinary scrapes. The first 
time, Morse, as dean of the college, 
saved his student from expulsion; 
the second, he saw to it that Neu- 
berger withdrew from law school 
and turned to writing for a career. 

Morse had told friends privately 
that he lost faith in Neuberger at 
that time. However, when liberals 
urged Neuberger in 1954 to run for 
the Senate, he consulted Morse and 
was promptly encouraged to oppose 
Guy Cordon. Morse campaigned 
for Neuberger in every county and 
village in the state, helping him be- 
come Oregon’s first Democratic 
Senator in 40 years. In 1956, Neu- 
berger returned the favor by cam- 
paigning for Morse in the latter’s 
battle with Douglas McKay. 

Antagonism first showed _ itself 
after the passage of the 1957 civil 
rights bill. Neuberger voted for it. 
Morse was opposed. “I did not 
think it was good enough,” he said. 

In 1958, Morse denounced sev- 
eral Neuberger votes. In letters, he 
accused Neuberger of “complete 
untrustworthiness.” “My disrespect 
for you is so complete—that there 
is no basis left for any personal 
relationship.” Neuberger, puzzled 
over the antagonism, called Morse’s 
letters “utterly abusive, venomous 
and defamatory.” 


A RUMOR is about as hard to unspread as butter. 
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There were some hopes, how- 
ever, that the feud had been healed 
when Morse led off in tributes to 
Neuberger early in 1959, after the 
latter’s recovery from cancer treat- 
ments. But that climate of good 
feeling was dispelled in the late 
spring, when Morse criticized Neu- 
berger on issue after issue; and 
early in June announced he would 
campaign against Neuberger in 
1960, basing his case “on the sorry 
record he ha: made.” 

However, when Neuberger died 
suddenly last March, Morse led a 
tribute to him in the Senate. “His 
voice and pen will be sorely missed,” 
he said. “He always voted on the 
basis of which side is good for the 
human welfare.” 

Against this background, Morse’s 
future in politics is obscure. Politi- 
cally, the high point of his power 
came in 1955, when he switched to 
the Democratic party, giving it the 
decisive vote in organizing the Sen- 
ate. The Democratic leadership 
found itself obliged to kowtow to 
Morse, and hated him for it. 

In the election of 1958, however, 
the Democrats gained 13 seats and 
controlled the chamber, 62 to 34. 
No longer was there a need to court 
Morse’s favor. 

Through the years Morse’s tac- 
tics have produced headlines and 
disputes. But if Wayne Morse, who 
will be up for re-election in 1962, is 
intemperate, he is also intrepid. 
One of his epigrams is: “Watch out 
for the politician who is afraid to 
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Leningrad, Russia 
Recife, Brazil 
Hawaii 

Samoa 
Dardanelles 
New York 
Switzerland 
Colén, Panama 
izmir, Turkey 
Uruguay 

Ghana 

Rock of Gibraitar 
Mecca 

Bolivia 

Kenya 

istanbul, Turkey 
Ethiopia 
Cassino, Italy 
Australia 

Oslo, Norway 
Iran 

Mexico City 
Tanganyika 
China 

Alaska 

Nova Scotia 
Portugal 
Scotland 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


It’s time for armchair travel, 
says Guest Quizmaster Hugh 
Downs, host of N.B.C.-TV’s quiz 
show “Concentration” (Mon- 
day through Fridays, 11:30 
a.m., EDST). Match the new 
names of faraway places— 
found in the left column 
below—with their former names, 
listed at the right. Check your 
answers on page 172. 
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Place tat name 


New Amsterdam 
Upper Peru 
Cathay 

Gold Coast 

San Germano 
Constantinople 
Tenochtitlan 
Pernambuco 
Batavia 

Acadia 

New Holland 
Navigators Islands 
Hellespont 

Persia 

Calpe 

Abyssinia 

St. Petersburg 
Banda Oriental 
German East Africa 
Lusitania 

Smyrna 

Aspinwall 
Caledonia 
Sandwich Islands 
East Africa Protectorate 
. Macoraba 

aa. Russian America 
bb. Helvetia 

cc. Christiania 
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AN EXCLUSIVE CORONET REPORT 











Fifteen years ago this 
month, these 12 
men dropped the first 
atom bomb on 
Hiroshima from the 
B-29 “Enola Gay.”’ 
CORONET reporters went 
to ten states to 
record this roundup 
| of their feelings 
about the bomb—then 
and now. Here are 
the men’s amazingly 
vivid, sometimes 
contradictory, but 
aiways candid stories 





THE CREW TODAY 


1. Pilot, Brig. Gen. Paul 
Tibbetts, Jr., 45, is a 23- 
year Air Force veteran. A 
Lt. Col. in 1945, he won 
first star this year, now 
commands the 6th Air Divi- 
sion, McDill AFB, Florida. 
He selected A-bomb crew. 


5. Navigator, Maj. Theodore 
Van Kirk, 39, returned to 
Bucknell University, then 
joined duPont Co. in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as a 
chemist. Now a sales super- 
visor, he lives there with his 
two sons and a daughter. 


9. Gunner, M/Sgt. Robert R. 
Shumard, 39, has kept mous- 
tache and sense of humor. 
A plumbing supply sales 
manager in Detroit and an 
Air Force reservist, Shum- 
ard is married, raises cats 
and owns his small home. 


2. Radar Counter Measures 
Operator, ist Lt. Jacob Bes- 
er, 39, studied and taught 
at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, where he earns 
“five figures” in electronic 
defense work. Beser and his 
wife have four young sons. 


6. Tail Gunner, S/Sgt. George 
Caron, 40, tried advertising 
in New York, then returned 
to prewar drafting job— 
work he now continues in 
Denver at $7,200 a year. 
He’s put on weight, raised 
two sons and a daughter. 


10. Pilot, Major Robert A. 
Lewis, 42, married and re- 
turned to prewar job with 
New York City candy manu- 
facturer, where he’s now 
plant manager. Four sons 
and a daughter fill family’s 
Old Tappan, N. J. home. 





3. Bombardier, Lt. Col. Thom- 
as W. Ferrebee, 41, stayed 
in Air Force, serving in 
France before taking com- 
mand of squadron maintain- 
ing electronic bomber equip- 
ment at McDill AFB. He’s 
had four sons since the war. 


7. Radar Operator, S/Sgt. 
Joe Stiborik, 45, graying 
now, has lived in five states 
since 1945, is maintenance 
supervisor at the Alcoa plant 
in Taylor, Texas, where he 
lives comfortably with his 
wife and their two daughters. 


11. Radio Operator, PFC, 
Richard Nelson, 35, studied 
business at University of 
Southern California. A saies- 
man, he’s active in local af- 
fairs in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has two daughters, 
likes colonial furniture. 





4. Engineer, M/Sgt. Wyatt 
Duzenberry, 47, is heavier, 
has 18 years in uniform and 
fills same job today at 
Barksdale AFB, Louisiana. 
The Duzenberrys own a home 
in nearby Bossier City; they 
have two granddaughters. 


8. Weaponeer, Lieut. Morris 
Jeppson, 38, pursued nuclear 
physics work in California, 
now is president of Applied 
Radiation Corp. —scientific- 
instrument makers—in Wal- 
nut Creek. Soft-spoken and 
balding, he’s father of two. 


12. Navy Ordnance Officer, 
Rear Admiral William S. 
Parsons, helped develop A- 
bomb fuse and armed bomb 
in flight. A director of Eni- 
wetok tests and a Pentagon 
weapon expert, he died at 
52 of heart attack in 1953. 
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Numbers on this silhouette of 1945 picture on opening 
page correspond with photos (left) of crewmen today. 


The men of the “Enola Gay” were hand- 
picked experts, chosen for intelligence, 
emotional stability and discipline, 
qualities they have put to good use in 
postwar careers. Four remained in the 
service (one died in 1953) and the others 
are all successful in their business 
careers. They earn above-average salaries, 
all but one are married and they have 
26 children among them. None of 

them has been to Japan since the war, 
and few have met since separation. 
Dictaphone-recorded interviews provided 
nearly 250 pages of colorful reminiscence 
and sober reflection from which the 
excerpts on the following pages are taken. 
After 15 years the scene over 

Hiroshima is still sharp and clear to 
them, and though they disagree 

on details, they are unanimous on the 
point of whether they’d do 

the same things again. The story begins 
on Tinian, at 2:30 a.m., August 6, 1945. 





CARON: They had floodlights set 
up and guards all around the air- 
plane. It looked like a Holly- 
wood movie set and they were 
taking movies and still pictures 
and talking with Colonel Tib- 
betts. I always rode in the tail 
on take-off. I remember the Col- 
onel taking every inch of run- 
way. He was still down and I 
was beginning to wonder a little 
bit, but he jumped it off. 

BESER: We'd been on our feet for 
many hours and were tired. As 
soon as we were air-borne I 
sprawled out on the floor and 
went sound asleep. I slept all 
the way to Iwo Jima, about 1,000 
miles. There is a tunnel in the 
B-29 connecting the forward and 
the after compartments. As I 
Slept, the boys were "making 


book," rolling oranges down to 


see who could hit me in the head. 
LEWIS: On the way up it was 
pretty rough going, and I kept 
thinking of this monster in back 
of us, whether the bouncing 
would affect the safety of the 
bomb, whether or not it might 
go off. 

JEPPSON: The bomb had been loaded 
in the plane the day before but 
a last-minute decision was to 
leave out the trigger charge. 


CARON: We knew we were going on > 


the big one, the one we had come 
over for, but most of the crew 
didn't know the exact mission. 

TIBBETTS: I was the only one that 
was briefed from the outset. As 
different people had functions 
to perform requiring knowledge 
of the A-bomb they were briefed 
to the extent that it was neces- 
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sary. There were perhaps four 
in the crew that didn't know 
about it until we were in the air 
on our way to the target. I 
crawled back in the back of the 
airplane and briefed them all 
completely several hours before 
target time. They were rather 
quiet at first, and then as the 
impact of this thing hit then, 
why, they became much more en- 
thusiastic. 

NELSON: Our group was isolated 
from the rest of the crews fly- 
ing in Tinian. We didn't know 
any more than they did. When 
you are 19 years old you don't 
wonder a great deal. 

STIBORIK: Our squadron was 
pretty well razzed because they 
always said that the 509th was 
going to win the war. When other 
squadrons had to go on early 
missions they would throw rocks 
at our barracks. But after we 
dropped the bomb they thought 
we were pretty good Joes. 
LEWIS: No, we knew we were open- 
ing up a new age. I recall being 
briefed that we were playing 
with uranium back in September 
of 1944. The rest of the crew 
was told prior to the mission. 
I know Tibbetts said many times 
that he was the only one on board 
the ship that knew, but this is 
a lot of baloney. Everybody 
knew. 

FERREBEE: Not many of the crew 
had been on many combat mis- 
sions. So I expect they were a 
little nervous. 

SHUMARD: Sure, I was scared. 
TIBBETTS: I'm sure that I didn't 
have any particular nervous ten- 
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“On the way up. . . | kept thinking of this monster 
in back of us . . . whether or not it might go off.” 


sion, up until the time of bomb 
release. AS you come up on a 
bomb run the big question in 
your mindis.. . is everything 
going to work the way it's sup- 
posed to? 

BESER: Every time you went over 
Japan you were scared. Anybody 
says he wasn't is a plain old 
liar. Now, there are degrees of 
being scared, worried or fright- 
ened. We were apprehensive about 
this thing. Somehow or other I 
had the utmost confidence in 
Parsons. Just being around that 
man was a privilege... he just 
exuded confidence. 

TIBBETTS: We tried to get people 
who were emotionally stable. We 
didn't have anybody who was 
filled with superstitions. 
JEPPSON: There were five of us 
weaponeers. Two of us flipped a 
coin to see who would fly with 
the Enola Gay. 

CARON: I had my Brooklyn Dodgers 
baseball cap. 

SHUMARD: You're pinning me down. 
I think there were two pairs of 
silk panties in the bombardier's 
compartment. 

DUZENBERRY: If you are supersti- 
tious in this business you quit. 
CARON: On the long ride to Japan 
I spent most of my time in the 
tail, chain smoking, and sweat- 
ing from the waist up and freez- 
ing from the waist down. I don't 
recall too much. I know that I 
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had my rosary beads that my 
mother gave me when I went over- 
seas and I guess I wore them out 
a little bit! 

NELSON: I read a book, and I 
might be wrong on this but it 
seems to me that the title was 
Watch Out for Willy Carter, the 
story of a young boxer. 
SHUMARD: What do you think 
about? You're going to get 
there. You're going to get back. 
You're going to run into fighter 
opposition. You're going to run 
into flak. Are you going to 
make the bomb run 0.K. and get 
out? 

JEPPSON: About an hour after 
take-off Parsons and I went into 
the bomb bay to put in the charge 
and do the necessary loading. 
The bomb just about filled the 
bay. It was cramped in there, 
and we squatted and crawled 
around. It took us about 15 or 20 
minutes. I had to remove safety 
plugs and replace with arming 
plugs. I still have some of 
those plugs as souvenirs. 
TIBBETTS: Parsons and I had 
agreed that as long as the air- 
plane would fly, we would make a 
bomb release. If anything hap- 
pened short of the target we 
would try and make open water. 
STIBORIK: We were told not to 
bring it back if anything went 
wrong. 

JEPPSON: It was pleasantly cool 
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in beside the bomb. We ran a 
bundle of wires from it to our 
electronic monitoring equip- 
ment up front and then settled 
down in the forward compartment 
to keep an eye on these instru- 
ments. At spare moments one 
could enjoy looking down on 
moonlit ocean. We were quiet, 
each with his own thoughts. 
LEWIS: Tibbetts had a snooze. At 
times I would get up out of the 
seat. Actually, our automatic 
pilot flew the entire mission 
for us. But someone has to be 
there to put any changes into 
the automatic pilot. We had 
Hiroshima as our prime target. 
We had two alternate targets, 
Kokura and Nagasaki. 
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VAN KIRK: The underlying factor 
in which city we would bomb was 
the weather. 

LEWIS: Truman was in Pottsdam 
and wanted us to drop the bomb 
on the 2nd or 3rd, but because of 
weather conditions we couldn't 


take off. Of course we waited 
each day to see if we were going 
to take off, so there was very 
little sleep for three or four 
days. 

CARON: We saw the "gimmick," as 
we called it, in the bomb bay 
and it was a little bit differ- 
ent from anything we had ever 
seen. The security was so strict 
that I didn't look too hard 
ag it: 

JEPPSON: The bomb was long and 
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thin, about ten feet long anda 
yard in diameter. It was gray or 
dull green and a built-in five- 
or six-inch Navy gun fired one 
charge against the ether. There 
may have been something scrib- 
bled on it, I don't remember, but 
definitely nothing obscene, as 
some reports had it. 

VAN KIRK: We were all thinking, 
in terms of effect, how many 
times larger than a blockbuster 
is this thing, is it going to be 
five times as large, ten times? 
Well, actually now we know it's 
hundreds of times as big. 
CARON: The Colonel asked me if 
I had figured out what we were 
going to do that morning and I 
said, "Oh hell, Colonel, we'll 
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probably get in trouble with the 
security around here. I don't 
want to think." A little more 
chitchat came on and he decided 
to go forward, and as he started 
to crawl up into the tunnel I 
saw his foot sticking out so I 
reached up and yanked on his foot 
and he slid back into the waist 
section. He said, "What's the 
matter?" I looked at him and 
said, "Colonel, are we splitting 
atoms this morning?" He really 
looked at me funny then. It was 
just a lucky guess. 

NELSON: We rendezvoused nor- 
mally at 32,000 feet at the Japa- 
nese coast. Two of our own air- 
craft were with us. 

CARON: There was a photo ship; 
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that was one of the wingmen. 
And the other wing ship car- 
ried the instruments that were 
dropped. That was why the first 
report was that the A-bomb was 
dropped by parachute. There was 
this container of instruments 
that was dropped so they could 
collect valuable information. 
NELSON: The weather was good so 
we proceeded to Hiroshima. This 
time the Japanese didn't have 
great amounts of opposition. 
They were certainly conserving 
their gas, so they didn't send 
up their aircraft and their flak 
was relatively ineffective. 
FERREBEE: We had a very good 
flight up to the target area. 
The rest of the crew who were 
concerned with the bombing run 
lined me up. My part of the mis- 
sion was very simple. I was able 
to see the target some distance 
out. 

LEWIS: We made a single ap- 
proach. It was about a three or 
four minute run. The bombardier 
sighted the target, which was 
the major military installation 
in the center of town... 
FERREBEE: Actually, it was the 
headquarters for the whole de- 
fense of the Japanese empire 
which had moved into Hiroshima. 
TIBBETTS: Ferrebee and I had a 
system, with me guiding the 
plane until the last 60 to 90 
seconds. At this point we set 
up the final synchronization of 
the equipment and he would take 
control. The bombardier is just 
in front of the pilot and co- 
pilot. I could talk to hin, 
could lean forward and touch 
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him on the shoulder, 
matter. 

NELSON: There was a count-down 
to coordinate the dropping of 
instruments from the other air- 
craft with us. We sent out a 
steady signal, and at the end 
of ten seconds. 

TIBBETTS: . . . the bomb release 
broke the contact and turned the 
transmitter off. 

BESER: When they turned at the 
initial point the bomb-bay doors 
came open. Old Tom—Ferrebee— 
was up front giving us his count- 
down . . . and Bombs Away! 


for that 


in Hiroshima that morning, 

volunteer workers were preparing 
firebreaks through the blocks 

of wooden houses. Thousands of 
families had been evacuated 

as a precaution against incendiary 
raids and the population of the 
ancient city was down to 

about 245,000. Earlier in the morning 
there had been an alert at the 

report of three planes in the vicinity, 
but the all-clear had sounded 

and when the three B-29s appeared 
overhead, crowds stopped 

to gaze at three parachutes floating 
down from them. No one was 
prepared for what happened next, 
not even the men 32,000 

feet above in the “Enola Gay.” 
FERREBEE: Quick as I saw the bomb 


leave the aircraft I turned and 
said, "It's clear," and then the 
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“| began counting . . . We knew the fall time would be 
47 seconds. But when | got to 47 nothing happened.” 


pilot immediately started the 
turn. 

JEPPSON: I began counting sec- 
onds in my mind. We knew the 
fall time would be 47 seconds, 
but when I got to 47 nothing 
happened. 

NELSON: We took a steep bank to 
the left, roughly 160 degrees, 
and dropped altitude to pick up 
speed. Everyone had put on Po- 
laroid goggles. 

CARON: It was a right-hand div- 
ing turn at just about the limit 
of the airplane's capabilities, 
quite a thrill. The turn really 
threw the tail around. 

JEPPSON: Then I remembered it 
would take 47 more seconds for 
the shock waves to bounce back 
up to us, and just then it came. 
That wait was the most worri- 
some moment of the whole mission. 
TIBBETTS: We got three jolts 
from shock waves that came up. 
They were perfectly visible, 
like an ever-expanding circle 
and they came from the point of 
the explosion upward. We con- 
tinued right on around after the 
shock waves hit us so we'd come 
back at the target again and get 
a look at it. 

SHUMARD: After that son-of-a- 
gun went off, I hope to tell you, 
we were really moving to get out 
of the way. I would say we were 
about a five or seven mile slant 
range after the bomb went off 
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and we still felt the concus- 
sion. The Air Force boys would 
know what I'm talking about 
when I say it was like a flak 
burst under the wing. 
FERREBEE: I thought it was a 
burst of flak. I turned to the 
pilot and said, "They're shoot- 
ing at us." Then I realized it 
was the effects of the bomb. 
VAN KIRK: Nobody saw the actual 
instant of the explosion be- 
cause the plane was heading 
away from the target and we had 
been instructed not to look at 
the explosion because if we did 
the blinding flash would injure 
our eyes. After 30 seconds or so 
we turned the plane so we could 
take a look and see what hap- 
pened. 

CARON: I had the ringside seat 
in the tail. I was the first to 
see it coming. The shock waves 
hit the plane, bouncing it 
twice, and the Colonel called 
back and asked me if I had seen 
anything yet, and I hadn't seen 
the actual mushroom coming up 
because the tail turret obscured 
the view of the impact point. 
But just as I said that, I saw 
this mushroom. .. it seemed to 
be coming at us, and I believe 
my words were, "Holy Moses, here 
it comes!" 

SHUMARD: The flash even pene- 
trated the glasses we had. The 
instant that flash occurred I 
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turned my Polaroid glasses to 
where I could see clearly and it 
just seemed that everything was 
erupting right back up at us. I 
was scared that was "it." 
LEWIS: There was actually no 
noise at all. There might have 
been on the ground, but we heard 
nothing. 

VAN KIRK: The thing that amazed 
me was the cloud. 

FERREBEE: By the time we had 
turned it was already even with 
us. 

LEWIS: I think it took about 
three or four minutes to get up, 
and a very short time afterward 
it was well above our altitude. 
CARON: I just kept shooting pic- 
tures. The mushroom itself was 
a spectacular sight, a bubbling 
mass of purplish-gray smoke and 
you could see it had a red core 
to it, and everything was burn- 
ing inside. 

FERREBEE: It was exactly the 
same as you've seen it in pic- 
tures, only that from being 
there you could actually see 
parts of things moving up in the 
cloud, parts of buildings or 
just rubbish of all kinds. It 
covered, I'd say, about a two- or 
three-mile-square area. You 
couldn't see any part of the 
city, just boiling dirt. 

LEWIS: Where there had been a 
city and trolley cars and boats 
in the little channels that ran 
down into the city, all was ob- 
literated with fire and smoke. 
I recall vividly the smoke and 
the fire that was climbing the 
mountainside. This was not easy 
to comprehend. . . to seeacity 
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disappear right in front of your 
eyes. 

CARON: I was describing this on 
the intercom. I saw fires spring 
up, like flames on a bed of 
coals. And I was asked to count 
them. Count the fires? Hell, I 
stopped counting at about 15. 
That turbulent, bubbling mass 
looked like lava, covering the 
whole city, and it seemed to 
flow outward up into the foot- 
hills where the little valleys 
would come onto the plains. 
BESER: Boy, that city was burn- 
ing for all she was worth. There 
was all kinds of excitement, 
babbling back and forth. Paul 
announced over the intercom for 
the benefit of the crew what kind 
of weapon this was: "Fellows, 
you have just dropped the first 
I was 
I had 
for 


atomic bomb in history." 
recording all that stuff. 
a disc recorder on board, 
the benefit of the press pool. 
Somebody latched onto those 


discs. In the last 15 years 
quite a few people have been 
trying to locate them. They'd be 
nice keepsakes. 

I have never been able to 
verify this with anyone else, 
but Bob Lewis was quoted as hav- 
ing said, "My God!" over the in- 
terphone when it went off. I 
don't think Bob stopped there, 
and I don't think I'm quoting hin 
properly, but I have a vague rec- 
Ollection that what he said was, 
"My God, look at that sonofa- 
bitch go." 

LEWIS: I said, "My God, what have 
we done?" Meaning what has man- 
kind done in designing and de- 
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veloping a bomb like this to de- 
stroy mankind. That is what I 
meant by that. People get the 
wrong meaning, that we immedi- 
ately felt sorry. This was not 
the intent. The intent was that 
it was so enormous—-human beings 
developing something to destroy 
a whole city at a time—it was 
utterly incomprehensible. 
SHUMARD: There was nothing but 
death in that cloud. One fellow 
told me: "All the Japanese souls 
are rising to heaven." 

VAN KIRK: The first thing was a 
sense of relief, and the second 
thing was a sense of awe. 

LEWIS: Our biggest thought, 
naturally, was our own safety. 
To get out of there and to get 
back safely. 

TIBBETTS: There was a definite 
reaction of relief. With the re- 
lief was the point of view that 
here was the successful climax 
to about ll months of demanding 
work. 

FERREBEE: Captain Parsons and I 
had to get a report together to 
send to the President through 
Guan. 
TIBBETTS: The canned messages we 
had agreed upon did not fit the 
Situation so we sent clear text. 
I don't remember the exact words, 
but we stated that the results 
exceeded our expectations, that 
all was well and that we were 
headed home. 

CARON: On the way back, the Colo- 
nel asked me how I took that turn 
and I said, "Heck, that was bet- 
ter than the cyclone ride you pay 
a quarter for at Coney Island." 
The Colonel said, "Well, I'll 
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“‘There was nothing but death in that cloud... 
All the Japanese souls . . . rising to heaven.” 


collect a quarter from you when ' 


we land," and I said, "You'll 
have to wait till payday." Just 
a little chitchat to relieve the 
tension. 

TIBBETTS: After we left the 
Japanese coastline on the way 
home everybody got through talk- 
ing about what they'd seen. Ten- 
Sion eased off and a natural 
fatigue set in. Most of the way 
home at least six or seven of us 
were. sleeping. Everybody re- 
laxed and caught a little bit of 
shut-eye. The impact of this 
thing didn't set in until days 
later. 

LEWIS: When we came back it was 
daylight. There was a warm wel- 
come from everybody when we ar- 
rived. General Spaatz was there 
and we had a briefing session 
from him and General Twining and 
several other high brass which 
really amounted to nothing. They 
seemed very lackadaisical. The 
only fellow given tribute was 
Tibbetts. He was the boy that was 
given a medal by General Spaatz. 
The rest of us were merely crew 
members. Later on, the entire 
crew got the Silver Star. 
CARON: I'll never forget that 
Colonel Tibbetts was a great 
pipe smoker. He always had a pipe 
in his mouth, whether it was lit 
or not. There's a picture of him 
when General Spaatz was pinning 
the medal on. Colonel Tibbetts 
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is standing there in a brace and 
he's got the pipe in the palm of 
his hand, trying to hide it. 
LEWIS: As soon as we came back 
there was a big party and cele- 
bration and everybody got well 
plastered. I myself was not a 
heavy drinker, but I did have a 
few drinks. The next morning I 
Saw my name on the list to go on 
another mission. I was of course 
very surprised. I sobered the 
boys up and we went anyway. 
NELSON: We were tired, very 
tired, because we'd been up 
roughly 36 hours. But I can hon- 
estly say that there was much 
elation. I know I was elated, 
figuring that this would end the 
war. 


Three days later a second A-bomb 
blasted Nagasaki, and on 

August 14 the Japanese surrendered. 
Relief and jubilation mingled 

with awe at the fantastic destructive 
force of the weapon. But gradually, 

as the Hiroshima casualties 

(78,150 dead, 37,425 injured and 
13,983 missing) and the 

horrifying effects of radiation became 
known, the world began to face 

the moral questions raised by death 
on such a scale. Rumors 

spread that misfortune, remorse 





and even madness haunted 

the men who dropped the bomb like 
a curse. These stories were not 
true. Though one member 

of a reconnaissance mission which 
flew prior to the Nagasaki raid 

is in a mental hospital, 


the crew members of “Enola Gay”’ 


are prospering. Their 
feelings speak for themselves: 


LEWIS: We had hoped that if 
we delivered exactly on target 
it would involve military per- 
sonnel mainly. Now, the bomb 
proved to be a good deal stronger 
to my way of thinking than we had 
anticipated. It was unfortunate 
that so many innocent people 
were devoured by the weapon. But 
it was war, and it was an untried 
bomb, and it was just a case of 
war is hell, that's all. The same 
as Pearl Harbor, right? 
FERREBEE: I've been questioned 
many times by many types of peo- 
ple, and as far as I'm concerned, 
the Secretary of War decided it 
was necessary and that was good 
enough for me. I don't see 
there's any place for anybody to 
be criticized forever about 
that. 

DUZENBERRY: It was something we 
had no control over. Who am I to 
say the Commander in Chief isn't 
right? It was just another job 
we did. It's never done me any 
harm, nor any good. 

VAN KIRK: We were not bombing 
people. Now, it's quite unfortu- 
nate that in many cases in mod- 


ern-day warfare you can't sepa- 
rate people from military tar- 
gets. Naturally I don't feel 
good over the tremendous amount 
of human suffering that's been 
caused, but under the same cir- 
cumstances I would probably do 
the same thing again, and I would 
expect any crew in the Air Force 
to do the same thing. 

NELSON: My wife received letters 
telling her how immoral a person 
I must be even to participate on 
a mission like this. I have had 
very, very intelligent people 
discuss the morals of this with 
me. I can understand people who 
feel it was unnecessary. I think 
maybe if they were there at the 
time they would have felt the 
necessity of it also. 

STIBORIK: We didn't know how 
many people we had killed or 
maimed but after we found out 
what we had done it did make me 
feel kind of bad. But if they had 
had it, they would have dropped 
it on us. 

TIBBETTS: I have absolutely no 
feeling of guilt, quite contrary 
to some of the material that has 
been written about my being in an 
insane asylum because of remorse 
over this thing. I don't believe 
anybody should necessarily at- 
tach anything personal to their 
activities in combat. I was di- 
rected to do it. If I were di- 
rected to do such a thing today, 
I've learned in all these years 
of military service to follow 
orders, so I'd follow them with- 
out question. 

VAN KIRK: Recently quite a few 
girls from Hiroshima were 
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“You don’t brag about wiping out 60-70,000 
people at one time. . . children too.. .”’ 


brought to this country for 
plastic surgery. They appeared 
on a television show. Naturally, 
when you see these things, it 
gives you—-I don't know what 
kind of a feeling it is—you just 
wonder whether this was all nec- 
essary. You don't feel good 
about it. I don't lose any sleep 
over it, except on these special 
occasions when I see something 
that reminds me of it. 

BESER: If you are going to die in 
a war the night fire raids in 
Japan were far more horrifying 
experiences. This thing was in- 
stantaneous, merciful, for 
those who got it immediately. 
All wars and all casualties are 
tragic. It hits home when it's in 
your family. There is a certain 
detachment when it is someone 
else. 

SHUMARD: You don't brag about 
wiping out 60-70,000 at one 
time. As my wife says, children 
too. And she's right. I don't 
think that at any time anybody's 
ever tried to accept a lot of 
glory. for what they've done. It 
was a job that saved countless 
lives. Possibly if we hadn't 
done what we did there would 
have been an invasion of Japan. 
The boys who managed to get into 
occupied Japan after the war 
said that it would have been 
next to suicide if they had at- 
tempted to land. 
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NELSON: If the philosophy of a 
people forbade them from giving 
up and ending the war under nor- 
mal circumstances, as it did in 
Japan then, I would gladly fly 
this mission again. If we had 
societies as we think we have to- 
day, then I would rather not fly 
the mission. I think it was a 
very courageous thing that we as 
a nation did to end the war. In 
another time there could be a 
question of whether it was cor- 
rect or incorrect. 

LEWIS: The thought occurred many 
years ago that it might have been 
a good idea to drop it in Tokyo 
harbor to let them know we had 
something like this. But then 
again, second guessing is not a 
healthy thing. One very strong 
feeling I had was that I was sorry 
this bomb wasn't ready earlier, 
in February, when Iwo Jima took 
place. There was nothing but 
military personnel and it would 
have just about encompassed the 
entire island. That would have 
been a perfect target. 

JEPPSON: It is possible that an 
advertised demonstration explo- 
sion to impress Japan could have 
been planned without the need 
for destroying a city. The risk, 
of course, was that the bomb 
might fail to detonate. 

BESER: I've spent many an hour 
digging through transcripts of 
the German Archives. I am Jew- 
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ish, and I was interested in see- 
ing for myself if some of the 
things that I had heard about 
really took place. My main re- 
gret is that the bomb was not 
available for the final subju- 
gation of Germany. I think the 
German people earned the right 
to that honor more than the Japa- 
nese people. I have _ rubbed 
shoulders with many of the men 
who worked at Peenemunde and 
other German scientific labora- 
tories. By some strange coinci- 
dence, they were all non-politi- 
cals, just scientists doing a 
job. And as far as I am concerned 
they are a bunch of square-head 
bastards. They knew what they 
were doing! 

SHUMARD: I don't think you ac- 
tually ever forget it. It's 
something that sticks with you. 
NELSON: I have seen pictures of 
the victims. It is certainly not 
a pleasant thing to look at. 
CARON: I have seen some movies 
showing the victims. Some of the 
kids that were burned. That is 
the only time I might have had a 
partial feeling of guilt. I wish 
I hadn't seen them. I've seena 
lot of pictures of the destruc- 
tion and I don't think I am too 
disappointed not to have seen it 
(on the ground) but the wonder- 
ful reconstruction they have 
done would be something to see. 
NELSON: I think that in retro- 
spect we all have to do a little 
soul-searching to justify our 
acts on this mission, even 
though we were just flying an 
ordinary mission as far as we 
were concerned at the time. I 
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feel that it has made me more 
aware that I have a responsibil- 
ity, made me think that I have 
social obligations in my town, 
in my church, that I have to ful- 
fill. These don't have to be any 
great moral things, but just 
participating in town govern- 
ment or in church or trying to 
raise my children the way I think 
necessary. 

BESER: I probably am more con- 
scious of the consequences of 
this thing. It has motivated me 
to a great extent in pursuing my 
life's work, which is defense, 
because I think that only 
through a positive strong pos- 
ture can we ultimately divert 
any disaster. 

NELSON: The subject is becoming 
harder and harder to talk about 
now, as we lose sight of why it 
was dropped. At schools and 
churches they come right out and 
ask you whether something is 
right or wrong. Particularly in 
the high schools. 

SHUMARD: Sometimes there are 
bets down at Fran and Gerry's, 
which is our neighborhood bar, 
as to whether I was on the crew 
or Iwasn't. I just let bygones be 
bygones. It doesn't bother me. 
VAN KIRK: I don't think it has 
had any influence on my life, to 
amount to anything. I believe I 
would have followed the same 
course, gone back to college, 
ended up in the same job and ev- 
erything else. 

NELSON: It has helped me busi- 
ness-wise. I've met many people 
I wouldn't have otherwise. 
LEWIS: The question was raised 
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that people who are exposed to 
radioactivity might become 
sterile. When Bob Caron came 
back he had a child right away. 
Then I got married and had a 
child fairly soon. We kind of 
joked about the fact that we 
either had not been exposed to 
too much or this was just a big 
hoax. I have five children. 
TIBBETTS: Our contacts are lost. 
Ferrebee, the bombardier, is 
here with me. We keep in touch 
with Dutch Van Kirk, the naviga- 
tor. Duzenberry, the engineer, 
I see occasionally, but the rest 
of the men are out of service. 
CARON: Usually it's just notes 
enclosed with a Christmas card 
every year. I kept in better con- 
tact with Captain Bob Lewis when 
I was back East. I'm godfather 
to his oldest giri. 
SHUMARD: The last time I saw the 
Enola Gay was about 1948 or '49. 
I'm in the Air Force Reserve and 
we had occasion to fly down to 
Chicago where they had:an Air 
Force Museum. I saw this old 29 
sitting there and as I walked by 
I patted her on the nose and kept 
on going. After, I got thinking, 
and remembered that number 82 we 
had on the nose. And I'll be dog- 
gone if it wasn't the same one 
. . They're making a place for 
it in Washington at the Smith- 
sonian Institution and it's down 
there now. 
TIBBETTS: My mother is still liv- 
ing and in good health. Her maid- 
en name was Enola Gay Haggard 
from Glidden, Iowa. When I was in 
college studying to be a doctor 
I always wanted to fly. In 1936 


there was a family showdown on 
the subject. Most said, "You'll 
kill yourself." But my mother 
quite calmly said, "You go ahead 
and fly. You will be all right." 
In getting ready for the big one 
I rarely thought of what might 
happen, but when I did, those 
words of Mom's put an end to it. 
So, how would you have named the 
plane? 


It took the world 1,000,000 years 

to progress through the 

Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age and 
Machine Age. The Atomic Age 

arrived overnight and today mankind 
is still struggling to adjust 

and to comprehend its implications. 
The men who saw the new age 

born, high above Hiroshima, hope no 
one ever again will use 

this great power as they had to. 


BESER: I have debated the issue 
many times, with clergymen of 
all faiths, with members of Con- 
gress, on public platforms. I 
have defended the entire opera- 
tion and myself in the press and 
on radio. 

TIBBETTS: If wars are going to be 
fought, you're going to win it 
with all the resources at your 
disposal. And if you're fortu- 
nate to possess powerful weap- 
ons, there's only one thing to 
do, and that's to use then. 
BESER: I was the only man to go on 
both the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
missions. I know, and history 
shows, that this wasn't an end to 
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“‘These two relatively small bombs wiped out two cities, 
sO you can imagine what... our current ones can do.” 


all wars: World War II wasn't 
over a year before they were pop- 
ping at each other. I hate war, 
my wife hates war, my kids hate 
war, and this isn't just a tru- 
ism: I mean it. But let's face up 
to it. Mankind has not yet devel- 
oped a human animal that can live 
together without conflict. I 
certainly hope we've seen the 
end of global conflict, for I 
think the next time, when and if 
it comes, is going to set us back 
to the point where we'll be 
swinging by our tails from trees 
again. Literally, I can see no 
other way out. 

FERREBEE: The weapons in the 
world today have much more pow- 
er, but I doubt that one will ever 
be dropped, one single bomb, 
that changes things as much as 
that one did. 

CARON: We had the only two nu- 
clear bombs dropped, so to 
speak, in anger. We know what was 
done with these two relatively 
small bombs—wiped out two cit- 
ies—so you can imagine what 
some of our current ones can do. 
Let's hope they are frightening 
enough so that nobody will ever 
drop one on anybody else in an- 
ger. I hope so. 

VAN KIRK: I think I have the same 
feeling that 99.9 percent of the 
American people have: that this 
weapon will never have to be used 
for these purposes again. It'sa 
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little bit like two people with 
guns pointed at the other's 
head. If either one values his 
life at all, he won't pull the 
trigger. 

STIBORIK: I think these bombs 
should be outlawed in any war, by 
all countries. 

DUZENBERRY: It's obsolete now, 
but it was a start in atomic en- 
ergy. I hope that instead of con- 
tinuing to use it for warfare 
purposes, they put the atomic 
energy assembly to use in civil- 
ian industry. Maybe there will 
be a time when we get rid of all 
the A-bombs and H-bombs that we 
have in stockpile. 

NELSON: Now, when we speak of 
atomic energy the ordinary per- 
son doesn't think of a bomb any 
more. He thinks of how wonderful 
this is as a method of developing 
better things for us. 

LEWIS: I think that we shouldn't 
be the first ones to drop a bomb, 
and then we should only drop it 
on a military target, and then 
only as a last resort. There are 
so many people gobbled up by an 
atomic bomb that there should 
be very special conditions ex- 
isting before the use of a weap- 
on like this, if it were ever 
permitted again. But there would 
be no hesitancy on my part to de- 
fend my country, even if it meant 
the dropping of a hydrogen bomb. 
FERREBEE: As long as we have a 
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threat from other parts of the 
world, I think it's a must that 
we continue to test and improve 
these weapons in any way we can. 
In doing that we will also inm- 
prove on the use of it for civil- 
ian purposes. 

NELSON: The situation of the 
world today demands that we have 
armament. In the same way that 
the A-bomb helped peace, arma- 
ment in this day and age helps 
peace. I hate to see the money 
that has to be spent on it, but 
I'm not for disarmament until 
world conditions permit it. 


SHUMARD: As long as there are 
people in the world that are 
greedy for power, no bomb can 
settle a "war to end all wars." 
Nothing is gained by fighting a 
war. Nobody wins or loses. The 
people in the U. S. A. are not 
willing to accept the fact that 
it can happen to us. It's a very 
serious situation. I say let's 
pay our taxes, more taxes if we 
have to, but let's be ready for 
it. I hope that in a short period 
of time all the nations will out- 
law the bomb, the same way they 
outlawed poison gas. \i 
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I’m a “method” wife 


My home is my Actors Studio, where | rehearse 


new personalities like new roles. 


But all my leading man ever sees is—me! 


BY ROLLIE HOCHSTEIN 


Sap ny I PICK UP a maga- 
zine or tune in a panel dis- 


cussion, some sociologist is lectur- 
ing me about my role in life. 

It used to be easy when I was just 
Mother and Housekeeper and occa- 
sional Date for my husband if there 
was nothing good on television. But 
lately they’ve been throwing in new 
roles; for example, Moral Guide, 
Symbol of Husband’s Prosperity 
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and Raiser of Social Standards. 

A tax accountant recently wrote 
an article listing 27 roles. Counting 
Chauffeur, Cook and _ Upstairs 
Maid, he computed my salary as 
several hundred dollars a week. I 
pinned up the article on my kitchen 
bulletin board next to the milk bill. 

My husband wandered into the 
kitchen that night, during the Peter 
Gunn commercial and stared mo- 
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rosely at the bulletin board. “That's 
exorbitant!” he finally said. 

“What’s exorbitant?” I 
belligerently wiping cake 
from my fingers. 

“Six dollars for milk!” exclaimed 
my husband, dodging the real issue. 
“Why don’t you stop having it de- 
livered and pick it up at the store 
every day?” 

So I added Milkman and that 
made 28 roles. 

For a while I derived a certain 
satisfaction from being a Woman 
of Many Faces. But then the soci- 
ologists put in their two cents. No 
longer content with just listing the 
roles, they had to become critics. 
One wrote that, as Keeper of Home 
and Hearth, I squelch my hus- 
band’s spirit of adventure. 

Oh, I try to make him adventur- 
ous. But it’s hard when he rushes 
home every night in time for his 
TV programs. ‘Take risks,” I urge 
him. “Explore. Quit your job and 
go out on your own.” 

**Sssh!”’ he replies. ‘‘You’re 
drowning out Maverick.” 

My husband used to tuck the 
children into bed. But another so- 
ciologist proclaimed that I am 
stripping him of his masculinity by 
forcing the Mother role on him. 
Nowadays the children are safely 
asleep by the time their father gets 
home. They still ask about him, 
though, and, as Perpetuator of the 
Father Legend, I tell them what a 
fine man he is. 

After reading that the American 
Housewife is an unimaginative 
cook, I whipped up a paella—and 


that was when the real trouble 


asked, 
batter 





started. I chipped a tooth on a 
clam shell in the paella and the 
next day my dentist quoted statis- 
tics to prove that the American 
Housewife neglects her teeth—and 
clinched his point by finding three 
cavities in mine! 

A French sociologist recently 
wrote that American Housewives 
are too frumpy and too cheap, and 
an English critic said we are too 
glamorous and too expensive. But 
when an American Housewife got 
up her own article agreeing with all 
the critics, I knew I had to reform. 

Meanwhile, I practice my House- 
keeper all day long. I use the Ac- 
tors Studio “Method.” The children 
contribute to my Mother research 
by thinking up plots to widen my 
emotional range. As Social Secre- 
tary, I am scrupulous in seeing that 
nothing interferes with my _ hus- 
band’s westerns. 

Moral Guide is coming along; 
only yesterday I explained to my 
son that he mustn’t hit his baby 
sister till she’s big enough to hit 
back. Though Glamorous Com- 
panion is still in the early stages, 
I’ve already stocked up on green 
eye shadow. I’d wear it at our week- 
ly bridge game, except that would 
clash with Housekeeper. 

Symbol of Husband’s Prosperity 
was elusive, what with my shabby 
last year’s coat. But I have high 
hopes for next month’s clearance 
sale. My other roles have kept me 
too busy for any deep penetration 
into Civic Uplifter. However, I al- 
ways put my chewing gum wrappers 
into the wire baskets on the cor- 
ner. It’s the least I can do. ‘ii 
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What 

do 

Catholics 
really 

think 

about 

birth control? 


BY WILLIAM CLANCY 


Will the pressures of an exploding population cause 

the Church to modify its position? A Catholic 

journalist explains the too-little-known facts behind one 
of the world’s most controversial issues 


igen TENSIONS in America have increased alarmingly during 
recent months. A major cause of their increase has been the con- 
troversy over “birth control.” At one side of the controversy stands 
the Roman Catholic Church. Opposing its position are a majority of 
Protestants, Jews and varied secularist groups. 

Catholic spokesmen have charged the advocates of contraception 
with fomenting “hysteria” over the world’s population problem, 
while the Catholic Church has been accused of “callousness” toward 
the sufferings of the human race. Divisions among Americans have 
been dangerously deepened and each side has felt confirmed in its 
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worst suspicions about the other. 
Here, Catholics have thought, is 
crowning evidence of the decay 
brought on by a rejection of tra- 
ditional morality, while many non- 
Catholics insist this is added proof 
that the Church of Rome is the 
eternal enemy of scientific progress. 

Obviously, both sides should take 
a calm look at the arguments. My 
remarks are an attempt briefly to 
sketch the issues, as one quite “un- 
official” Catholic sees them. 

In the current controversy two 
issues are being argued. One is the 
issue of “birth control” itself. This 
is a moral issue. The other is the 
issue of whether the Government 
should ban or permit or promote 
birth control. This is a_ political 
issue. Trouble begins when distinc- 
tions are forgotten and “birth con- 
trol and public policy” is treated 
as a single issue. 

The majority of Americans now, 
as in the past, are probably content 
to leave birth control to the free 
choice of the individual. This ma- 
jority would adopt a permissive, or 
“personalist,” attitude. They feel, 
simply, that the Government should 
not intervene—in either direction. 
But public policy is often decided 
by vociferous minorities. Men who 
are convinced that contraception is 
immoral have demanded it be 
banned by the state; those con- 
vinced that contraception is both 
moral and, in today’s world, neces- 
sary have argued that it be sup- 
ported through public funds. If 
you're against it, the state should 
ban it; if you’re for it, the state 
should promote it. 
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Legislation becomes simply a 
matter of pressures, of which spe- 
cial group has the power to im- 
pose its own views at a given time. 
This approach can be the death of 
reason in politics, just as it is the 
enemy of peace in the community. 

For example, the antibirth-con- 
trol laws in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were enacted in the 19th 
century by overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant legislatures. Today Protestants 
have generally changed their po- 
sition on contraception and would 
like to see the laws repealed. But 
Catholics have not changed their po- 
sition and use their votes to keep the 
laws on the books. 

Catholics probably would not 
have enacted such laws in the first 
place. (They have made no at- 
tempt to do so in Rhode Island, for 
example, where they have been in 
an almost 60 percent majority. 
Catholic morality makes a sharp 
distinction between “sin,” which is 
a personal failure, and “crime,” 
which is a public danger. Catholic 
jurisprudence holds that the civil 
authority should not legislate per- 
sonal morality (sin), unless it en- 
dangers public order (crime). 

These antibirth-control statutes 
were the fruits of a Protestant tra- 
dition which fails to make this dis- 
tinction clear. The Catholic theo- 
logian, Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray has recently written that since 
the 1879 antibirth-control statute 
in Connecticut makes a public crime 
out of a private sin, and confuses 
morality with legality, and is unen- 
forceable without police invasion of 
the bedroom, the statute is inde- 
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fensible as a law. But the configu- 
ration of social power has become 
such that Catholics now defend it— 
with a saving sense of irony, I hope.” 
On the other hand, some leading 
Protestant spokesmen are now de- 
manding that the Government be- 
come interested in disseminating in- 
formation here or abroad on the 
subject, through the use of public 
funds. They see no problem in the 
fact that such action would do vio- 
lence to the deeply held convictions 
of millions of Americans—most 
notably, though not exclusively, 
Catholic citizens. But a democratic 
government must take account of 
the moral consensus among the peo- 
ple, and cannot act in an area 
where no consensus, but rather 
sharp disagreement, exists. Cath- 
olics wonder what the attitude of 
their critics would be were the 
proposal not on the subject of con- 
traception, which these critics ap- 
prove of, but for similar U.S. action 
on a form of birth control such as 
abortion, which they reject. 


wis SURPRISES many Catho- 
lics is that they suddenly find 
themselves on the defensive for 
maintaining a position that, until a 
few years ago, was the almost unani- 
mous position of all the Christian 
churches. When the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of the U.S. made their 
statement on birth control last No- 
vember, they said only two rather 
unsurprising things: (1) the Catho- 
lic Church believes that artificial 
birth control is contrary to the na- 
tural law, therefore intrinsically im- 
moral; (2) because of this, Catho- 
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lics would not support Government- 
sponsored programs of artificial 
birth control at home or overseas. 

In making these points, most 
Catholics thought, the bishops were 
merely (1) reaffirming the tradition- 
al Catholic position on contracep- 
tion at a time when a contrary 
posifion was being publicly ad- 
vanced; (2) declaring for the rights 
of Catholic citizens to act political- 
ly according to the dictates of their 
conscience ; and (3) thus vindicating 
a basic principle of democratic pro- 
cedure: the principle of each group’s 
right to speak on public policy in 
the light of its own moral convic- 
tions. But from the complaints heard 
from many non-Catholic circles, one 
might have thought their Excellen- 
cies had unveiled a plan to over- 
throw the Republic. 

The position of the Catholic 
Church on the moral issue of con- 
traception can be found in the 
teaching of the Church’s earliest 
Fathers. This teaching rests upon 
what Catholicism regards as the pri- 
mary purpose of marnage—the pur- 
pose established by God Himself and 
therefore not alterable by man. This 
primary purpose is the procreation 
of children. Any use of sex in mar- 
riage which deliberately frustrates 
this purpose is therefore considered 
“unnatural.” In the words of Augus- 
tine of Hippo, one of the greatest 
of the Church Fathers, who wrote 
in the fifth century: “Intercourse 
even with one’s legitimate wife is un- 
lawful and wicked where the con- 
ception of the offspring is pre- 
vented.” 

There has been no deviation from 
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this teaching through the Roman 
Church’s long history. However, 
there has been an elaboration of the 
basic principle in terms of a more fully 
developed view of the whole mar- 
riage relationship. Catholic teachers 
have increasingly emphasized a “‘sec- 
ondary” purpose of marriage, which 
is the mutual love and help of the 
marriage partners. But they have in- 
sisted that this “secondary” purpose 
can never be an excuse for violating 
marriage’s “primary” end. In Cath- 
olic thought the two must work to- 
gether, not in opposition. 

The application of this teaching 
of birth control by contraceptive de- 
vices has, of course, been most elabo- 
rate and detailed in recent decades. 
Pope Pius XI and his successor, 
Pius XII, have reasserted Rome’s 
ancient condemnation of “artificial” 
birth control in the face of an ever- 
growing use of contraception. They 
have also made more explicit Rome’s 
approval of “natural” birth control 
in a number of circumstances. This 
“natural” or “rhythm” method is 
abstention from the sex act during 
the monthly periods of a woman’s 
fertility. 

Though the Catholic Church’s 
teaching on birth control is very old, 
it is not generally understood, even 
among some Catholics. 

The Catholic theory of Natural 
Law has no relationship to that 
“natural law” which is the law of 
the jungle. The Catholic Church is 
very much in favor of scientific tech- 
niques which control nature and 
forestall death. Catholicism believes 
that God has given man dominion 
over nature and that every scien- 


tific advance which makes man’s 
dominion more effective is an ad- 
vance in God’s plan. The only de- 
mand the Church makes here is that 
in its advance science should not 
violate or frustrate the reason of 
things. To use things “naturally” or 
“reasonably” thus means to use them 
according to the purpose for which 
they were intended by their Creator. 
Artificial birth control is regarded 
as “unnatural”—or “unreasonable” 
—because it is a deliberate turning 
away from the procreative purpose 
for which a provident Creator in- 
tended the sexual faculty of man. 


M°” MODERN non-Catholic 
thought, including most con- 
temporary Protestant thought, re- 
jects this teaching of the Catholic 
Church. In the first place, it rejects 
the premise that the procreation of 
children is the “primary” purpose of 
marriage. Secondly, it distrusts the 
Church’s conclusions. They are con- 
sidered too “pat,” too “rationalistic” 
and “legalistic.” They are even 
thought to be “antihuman” in their 
insistence on abstract formulation 
divorced from personal concerns. 

Catholics, I think, must realize 
that many men of good will arrive 
in good faith at a view of sex and 
marriage different from the Catholic 
view. Catholics should admit that 
though the Church’s position on 
birth control is “reasonable,” it is 
not obvious to reason in the sense 
that the Natural Law’s general com- 
mand “do good and avoid evil,” 
for example, is obvious. 

An increasing number of Cath- 
olics, who freely accept the Catholic 
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Church’s position on birth control, 
admit this. One priest columnist 
widely syndicated in the Catholic 
press has recently written: “I believe 
it is entirely possible for a good and 
honest man, even one who accepts 
the natural law theory of morality, 
to be thoroughly convinced of the 
rightness of artificial birth control, 
under ‘justifying’ circumstances. Of 
course, I am speaking of people 
who are not Catholics.” 

Critics of the Catholic position 
have a similar obligation. They 
must realize that the Church’s con- 
viction on the immorality of birth 
control by artificial means is based 
upon a profound view of the nature 
and destiny of man. It is part of a 
total vision which cannot be un- 
derstood in isolation; it follows from 
premises which are at the heart of 
Catholicism. 

If non-Catholics realize this they 
should know the answer to a ques- 
tion they now frequently ask: will 
Rome “change” its basic position? 
Rome cannot change its basic po- 
sition on contraception any more 
than it can change its basic position 
on the nature of man. Both positions, 
in the Church’s view, are unchange- 
able: this, the Church maintains, is 
the way things are. 

For this reason, Catholics find it 
dismaying that their critics increas- 
ingly cite surveys to show that such- 
and-such a percentage of Catholics 
“practice” contraception in spite of 
the Church’s prohibition, and argue 
from this that the Church will “have 
to” change. Apart from whatever 
sociological value such statistics 
have, the argument made from them 
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does not say much for the sophistica- 
tion of those who make it. One need 
not be a theologian to know that 
the Catholic Church’s teaching is 
not subject to popular vote. The 
Church of Rome has been aware 
for some centuries now that most— 
in fact all—of her members are sin- 
ners, but she has not changed her 
position on sin. 

A more sophisticated approach is 
to ask whether there are possibili- 
ties for adaptation and develop- 
ment. The answer is certainly “yes.” 
There have been marked develop- 
ments in the general direction of 
(1) emphasizing the importance of 
“mutual love” as one of the ends of 
marriage and the consequent dig- 
nity of the marriage act even when, 
for some natural reason, children 
cannot be conceived; (2) empha- 
sizing the social obligations of “re- 
sponsible” parenthood, and ad- 
mitting a variety of causes which 
justify the use of “licit” forms of 
birth control. 

In 1951 Pope Pius XII declared 
that although marriage normally 
imposes a duty to procreate chil- 
dren, nevertheless “serious reasons,” 
such as certain medical, eugenic, 
economic and social conditions, 
“can exempt for a long time, per- 
haps even for the whole duration of 
the marriage, from this positive 
duty.” This same Pope also en- 
couraged scientific research into 
birth control methods which the 
Church could regard as morally 
licit, such as scientific methods to 
regularize the menstrual cycle. Pius 
said: “One may even hope . . . that 
science will succeed in providing 
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this licit method with a sufficiently 
secure basis, and the most recent in- 
formation seems to confirm such a 
hope.” 

The question for the Catholic 
here is a question of means. The 
Church’s position on “birth control” 
is not as inflexible as many believe. 
It is not a closed position in the 
sense that there are no possibilities 
for a meeting between scientific de- 
velopments and Catholic doctrine. 
There are possibilities, and Pius 
XII himself encouraged them. 

The terrible realities of the world’s 
population problem and the moral 
obligation to seek ways to meet it are 
not lost on Catholic thinkers. Many 
of them are increasingly impatient 
with a purely negative “birth-con- 
trol-is-wrong-and-that’s-all-there-is- 
to-it” response on the part of their 
fellow Catholics. They are hopeful 
that science will discover methods 
which the Church can approve. 

Such methods cannot be pills 
which induce an abortion in the fe- 
male or effect a temporary steriliza- 
tion in the male. For a Catholic they 
must be directed toward regular- 
izing nature, and not do violence 
to what the Church considers the 
“reasonable” purpose of human 
functions. 


Efforts to develop a Catholic po- 
sition on birth control which re- 
sponds positively to contemporary 
needs are not helped by those who 
“hail” such efforts as steps toward 
changing the Church’s basic teach- 
ing. Such talk merely encourages 
those conservatives within the Cath- 
olic Church who distrust all scien- 
tific research in birth control 
methods and are content to stand 
still, even if the world’s population 
does “explode” around them. 

The fact that a large number of 
non-Catholic Americans (probably 
a majority of them) reject the Cath- 
olic position could not in itself ex- 
plain the bitterness of the present 
controversy. The present argument 
is caused not by the moral issue of 
birth control but by the confusion 
of the moral issue with the political 
issue of state policy. Non-Catholics 
fear that the Catholic position may 
be legislated into law; Catholics fear 
that the American Government may 
be pressured into sponsoring poli- 
cies that they regard as immoral. 
The results of these fears are divisive 
and tragic. But both sides must share 
the blame for confusing theological 
and political issues, and doing vio- 
lence, in the process, to the whole of 
our national life. ‘bj 


FRIENDLY FACT 


FRIENDS ARE generally of the same sex; for when men 
and women agree, it is only in their conclusions; their 


reasons are always different. 


——GEORGE SANTAYANA 
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BY LUCY DANIELS 
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NO’ TRESPASSING 
UNDER PENALTY OF LAW 
‘PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 





BLACKOUT 
IN 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


Trapped between stubborn factions, it’s the children 


who suffer—in the only county with no public schools 


E 18 TALL for his 15 years, lean and handsome. His 
H dark eyes still look down with the shyness of boy- 
hood, but the singing voice in his throat is powerful. If 
he had continued doing well in school, there might even 
have been a chance for the musical training of which 
he dreamed. But today those hopes are nearly forgot- 
ten. Where can anyone go without an education? For 
this boy is a Negro living in.Prince Edward County. 


Virginia. And there are no schools 
for Negroes in Prince Edward, none 
at all. 

In the summer of 1959, rather 
than yield to a Federal court order 
for integration in the larger of its 
two white high schools, Prince Ed- 
ward’s board of supervisors cut off 
funds for all 21 of the county’s pub- 
lic schools. The result: 1,700 Negro 
children and 1,500 white children 
with no facilities for education; the 
only county in America without pub- 
lic schools. 

Prince Edward’s white citizens 
hastily set up private schools for 
white children in churches and va- 
cant business buildings. But no 
schools have been provided for the 


Negroes. Some 70 of the older ones . 


have been sent away—to relatives in 
nearby counties or to Kittrell Junior 
College’s high school division in 
North Carolina. A few Negro moth- 
ers have tried teaching their chil- 
dren at home, but in most cases they 
lack both the textbooks and the edu- 
cation. So there are hundreds like 
the 15-year-old singer who have al- 
ready lost a year of school. 
“Sometime I work a day,” the 
boy says. “Sometime I go hunting. 
But mostly I just hang around 
home.” By “home” he means this 
dimly-lit little room with its rusting 
wood stove and small television set. 
From the kitchen next to it floats the 
customary fragrance of hot ham fat 
and boiling greens. His older sister 
feeds a bottle to her baby. His 
mother patches a pair of overalls. 
“Yes, I worry about his school- 
ing,” she says. ““Nowadays you can’t 
get a job without it.” But she can- 
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not afford to send him away, and 
she will not apply for one of Vir- 
ginia’s state tuition grants for pri- 
vate schools. “No, I’d worry .. . I 
don’t understand.” 

Up and down the muddy back 
roads of Prince Edward there are 
many more homes like this, and peo- 
ple who don’t understand. Not all 
Negroes either. For, in Prince Ed- 
ward, where the population is about 
half and half, Negroes and whites 
often live on adjacent farms. The 
poverty is shared by white and 
black. Also the prosperity. 


ESPITE THE CLOSING of the 
D schools, life in Prince Edward 
moves on nearly as languidly as ever. 
So many Negroes flock to town on 
week ends that “no nice white lady 
goes shopping on Saturday,” but 
there has never been violence. (Not 
a lynching in the history of the 
county.) Voices on both sides vow 
there will be none. And judging 
from the attention both whites and 
Negroes have paid the law through- 
out their integration struggle, it 
would seem they are right. 
However, there has been a change 
in Prince Edward. A middle-aged 
Negro baker, who has lived in Prince 
Edward all his life, each day meets 
white men he has known for years. 
Do they still speak? “Sure. There’s 
nothing else to do... But their smile 
is guilty now,” he says. “I see that 
the same white man I once would’ve 
fought for don’t care about us... 
Still, white man smiles at me, I smile 
back. I won’t be the one to show it.” 
Probably the reason for the lack 
of both violence and communica- 





REVEREND L. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 
‘‘We don’t want to socialize. 


We just want our 


rights as human beings.”’ 


tion is the power wielded by extrem- 
ists of both groups. Both speak clear- 
ly and determinedly, but neither 
hears the other. And the moderates 
—the Negroes who prefer segregated 
schools to no schools; the whites 
who would settle for public educa- 
tion with token integration—do not 
speak at all. So segregation is main- 
tained by the same white business- 
men who control everything from 
religion to politics in the county. 

J. B. Wall, publisher and editor 
of the Farmville Herald, speaks for 
them. He has lived in Farmville all 
his 61 years. Wall declares with an 
impatient sweep of his cigar, “We 
aren’t going to break any laws but 
there’s no such thing as token inte- 
gration; it all leads to amalgama- 
tion. And we won’t have it.” 

The Reverend L. Francis Griffin, 
Baptist minister and co-ordinator 
for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in 
Prince Edward, is the spokesman for 
the other side. A heavy-set, light- 
colored Negro just over 40, he served 
in the Army during World War II 
and returned to Farmville to suc- 
ceed his father as pastor of the First 


Bapust Church. 


“We never got what was due us,” 
he says. “But in the late ’40s things 
reached a climax. Crowded con- 
ditions in the colored high school 
were intolerable. So we went to the 
white school board and asked for a 
new school. 

“They agreed about the condi- 
tions but said there was ‘no money.’ 

“They dragged their feet like that 
for years. And all they did in the 
end was put up eight tar-paper 
shacks that were cold and leaky.” 

In 1951 the Negro children staged 
a two-week strike, refusing to at- 
tend those tar-paper schools. And a 
letter was written to N.A.A.C.P. 
officials. asking for help. The 
N.A.A.C.P. went to work in Prince 
Edward and the Negroes finally did 
get a new high school. That school, 
completed in 1953, cost $900,000. 
Now, however, it is as empty as the 
unused yellow school buses beside it. 
And its towering brick facade bears 
the same “No Trespassing” placard 
as the tiny weather-beaten school- 
rooms with matching outhouses 
which dot the countryside. 

John W. Booker, another Negro 
minister, actually favors segrega- 
tion. Booker preaches in four rural 





churches, but never mentions his 
convictions in his sermons. Big 
with greying hair, Booker has lived 
on the same farm (which he owns) 
all his 65 years. He has a ready 
laugh, but when he talks about 
Prince Edward, his lined face grows 
sad—‘It’s pitiful. You got to be par- 
ticular what you say.” 

And certainly many Negroes seem 
to be “particular.” One weather- 
beaten frame house in Farmville on 
a winter night shows not a ray of 
light; not a paper rustles to suggest 
that it is occupied. Yet knocking on 
the door brings a voice from within: 

“Who is it?” 

The visitor gives his name. 

The sound of a bolt turning. Then 
the bright face of an adolescent girl 
appears in the crack. “Yes, please 
come in. Reverend Griffin came by, 
and Mama’s expecting you.” 

Inside, the room is bright (there 
are black curtains at the windows) 
with the flickering of oil lamps and 
kerosene stove. Besides the animated 
face of the teenage girl, there are 
five smaller, pinched faces with 
wide, watching, bead-black eyes. 
And “Mama” is a small, hard-faced 
woman with the same watching, 
darting eyes. She has agreed to talk, 
but she cannot. 

Do you worry about your chil- 
dren’s education? 

“T couldn’t say.” 

Do you think the public schools 
will reopen? 

“T couldn’t say.” 

Would you rather have segregated 
schools than no schools at all? 

“T couldn’t say.” 

In fact, there is only one thing 


she will say—‘Being uneducated is 
like being heathen.” She echoes 
without knowing the words of Les- 
ter Andrews, white businessman and 
chairman of the now functionless 
public school board: “Two things 
have been overlooked—the chil- 
dren and education.” 

Undoubtedly, Andrews’ fellow 
segregationists would disagree with 
him. For the county’s 1,500 white 
children are going to school. The 
Prince Edward School Foundation, 
which now operates eight private 
schools (two high, six elementary) , 
was organized six years ago, immedi- 
ately after the Supreme Court’s in- 
tegration ruling. All but three of its 
66 teachers are holdovers from the 
public system, paid the same sal- 
aries as before. So far these schools 
have been financed on contributions 
—materials, time, books and money. 
No tuition has been charged. Ad- 
ministrator Roy R. Pearson claimed 
he had enough funds on hand to 
meet the schools’ annual budget of 
$305,000. 

No itemized account of this 
money is available to the public. 
Reportedly, a major portion comes 
from the $1.80 per $100 school-tax 
refund which all Prince Edward 
citizens were urged to contribute. 
Most white families—with or with- 
out children—have paid this; some 
much more. But Pearson says some 
children attend the private schools 
without contributing anything. 

Teachers say that disciplinary 
problems are at a minimum in the 
new schools and that some classes 
are a month ahead of schedule. Par- 
ents, too, seem generally satisfied; 
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but some are concerned about the 
long mornings of classes—8:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m.—without a lunch 
break. And the classrooms are make- 
shift and inconvenient. Scattered 
about in neighboring—but not ad- 
jacent—churches, warehouses and 
civic club buildings, all are ade- 
quately lighted and meet Virginia’s 
fire regulations. But they are over- 
crowded and hampered by inef- 
ficient equipment. 

In some the study tables are sim- 
ply doors with legs of metal piping; 
in others they are Sunday School 
kindergarten tables with blocks of 
wood under their legs to adapt 
them for weekday use by older chil- 
dren. Elementary school children 
keep books in pillow cases attached 
to the backs of their chairs. 

One eighth grader tells of how 
“large mice” molested her home- 
room. “It was awful,” she shivers. 
“But the boys brought poison and rat 
traps; so they’re mostly gone now.” 
The books are the same as those 
in use throughout Virginia. The 
bespectacled, substantial-looking 
teacher is the same one they would 
have had in the public school. 

Each child sits erect at his wobbly 
desk—a unique collapsible contrap- 
tion hinged to the back of a folding 
bridge chair. There is very little 
whispering or passing of notes. For 
these children have been made to 
understand this year is one of pub- 
lic emergency; that the success—or 
failure—of the private schools de- 
pends upon them. 

And so far they have met that re- 
sponsibility. At first because it was 
something like an adventure. Now, 
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patiently, obediently, perhaps a little 
wearily. Under the private system 
they are deprived of many of the 
pleasanter aspects of school. No 
physical education. No lunch peri- 
ods with their friends. No extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Still, Administrator Pearson, re- 
tired oil specialist turned educator, 
who has a daughter in the sixth 
grade, says: “I want my daughter 
to go to segregated schools, because 
I know white and colored can’t sit 
beside each other without becom- 
ing infatuated.” 

To such statements Griffin §re- 
plies, ““That’s the white man’s guilty 
conscience speaking. We don’t want 
to socialize. We just want our rights 
as human beings.” 

Even loyal supporters of the pri- 
vate schools say a more permanent 
setup is necessary. The churches 
won’t lend their buildings forever; 
$305,000 is a big bill for fewer than 
half the families in Prince Edward 
to meet annually. So local leaders 
are talking of reopening the white 
schools next fall in permanent 
buildings. Where the money will 
come from, they do not say. But 
they hint that tuition will eventually 
be charged. 

There have been insistent at- 
tempts by white citizens to help Ne- 
groes organize private schools. But 
Prince Edward’s Negroes turn 
thumbs down on all such ventures. 
“To accept,’ Griffin explains, 
“would be compromising on our 
right to integrated public education. 
The white men want us to set the 
precedent on the state’s tuition 
grants—which they haven’t yet 
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dared to use—so that they can take 
advantage of them.” 

“Anyway,” Griffin adds, “they 
could never actually organize schools 
for Negroes. All but two or three of 
our teachers have left the county. 
Besides, most of our ministers are 
for integration and would never do- 
nate their church buiidings as the 
white ministers have done.” 

There are many pressures. A 
couple of years ago one of the coun- 
ty’s leading contractors, a Negro, 
found it advisable to run an ad in 
the Farmville Herald saying he was 
not a member of the N.A.A.C.P. A 
college professor, who quickly ques- 
tioned the wisdom of closing the 
public schools, has changed his way 
of talking since he tried to get a 
loan for a house. A white Presby- 
terian minister, who spoke out for 
integration, was asked to leave the 
community. 

But these pressures are rarely ob- 
vious. There are only two things the 
Prince Edward elite hate openly— 
the N.A.A.C.P. and Governor J. 


Lindsay Almond. Three years ago 
they wined and dined Governor Al- 
mond; he was going to save Virginia 
from integration. But now that the 
Governor has abandoned massive 
resistance for a more compromising 
position, he is called “Benedict” Al- 
mond in Prince Edward. 

Yet, Prince Edward’s white citi- 
zens are still Virginia cavaliers. They 
never forget what is proper—even 
in revenge. One housewife protests 
that the integrationist minister was 
“by no means forced out. And when 
he left, we gave him $500 and a 
sterling-silver tea service.” 

What the future holds for Prince 
Edward no one there will venture. 
As the white citizens try to make 
their private schools permanent, the 
Rev. Griffin predicts it will take a 
long legal battle to reopen the pub- 
lic schools. Certainly not this fall. 

“There’s just one thing sure,” 
Minister John Booker says with bit- 
ter laughter. “Half the white folks 
and half the colored folks are going 
to Hell over integration.” \ebé 


PERCEPTIVE PERSONNEL 


WHEN A BRILLIANT WOMAN engineer asked her boss for 


a raise, he objected. 


“Your salary is already higher than the engineer’s at 
the next desk,” he said. “And he has five kids.” 

“Look,” she countered, “I thought we got paid for 
what we produce here—not for what we produce at 


home on our own time.” 
She got her raise. 


—SUSAN M. BLACK 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: “For this job we want a respon- 


sible man.” 
Applicant: 


“That’s me. 


Wherever I’ve worked, if 


anything went wrong, they said I was responsible.” 
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——MRS. H. RENEHAN 





Recently, a leading New York evening 
newspaper published a public service 
study of Patent Medicines. The VITAMIN 
installment uncovered the wide variance 
in the prices of Vitamins and Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of par- 
ticular concern to everyone buying Vita- 
mins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and there- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is bottled 
under another label. The fact is, most of 
the Vitamin concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few com- 
panies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting to 
pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and com- 
pare the prices charged by different com- 
panies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 

Following publication of the installment 


New York Newspaper 


Reveals Startling 
Vitamin Price Facts— 
Learn How You 


Can Save On 


we received hundreds of phone calls re- 
questing the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

The Free Hudson Catalog offers tre- 
mendous VALUES on Vitamins, Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations and Food Supple- 
ments. Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase your 
Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson Vita- 
min savings: a very popular multi-vitamin 
and mineral formula (similar to the type 
sold nationally for $19.50 by door to door 
salesmen) is sold for only $5.95 through 
the Hudson Vitamin Catalog, under the 
trade name of Vitazets . . . here’s another— 
a well known high potency B complex for- 
mula with Vitamin C and minerals (simi- 
lar to a brand nationally advertised at 
$5.95 per 100) . . . only $2.10 DIRECT 
from the Hudson Catalog. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the nation. 
All Hudson Vitamin Products are sold 
with a complete money back guarantee. 
Use handy coupon on facing page. 


Advertisement . 
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What is the one real difference 


between 
these 

identical 

Vitamins 


ADAVITE-100 capsules—$3.25 


Brand X, and others like it, sell for 
an average price of $9.45 per hun- 
dred. But the identical formula, 
under the name Adavite, ordered 
direct from the Hudson Vitamin 
Catalog, is just $3.25. 

And yet, despite the great vari- 
ance in vitamin prices, there are no 
grades of vitamins. The brand X 
formula and the Hudson formula 
have the same potency and effective- 
ness. Both meet the same strict gov- 
ernment standards. 

How then is it possible for you to 
save over $6.00 per hundred on this 
particular formula? 

Savings of up to 50% and over on 
more than 100 nationally recognized 
Hudson Vitamin formulas are pos- 
sible because you buy DIRECT. 
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,000 U 
Thiamin Mononitrate (B-1). . 
Riboflavin (B-2) 


Doctors and nurses have recognized 
this fact and have been ordering 
their vitamins direct from Hudson 
for more than 25 years. 

THIS HUDSON CATALOG IS 
AVAILABLE TO YOU FREE. JUST 
USE THE COUPON BELOW. 

When your catalog arrives check 
the formula you are now using with 
the comparable Hudson formula and 
see the vast difference in price. 
There is no obligation, no salesman 
will call. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Ine. 
* 89 7th Avenue, Dept. M-781, New York 11 


* Please mail me your Free Vitamin Catalog. * 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 
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The battle to 
save 


our runaway beaches 


““w -The sea has been 
- “swallowing them 
at the alarming rate 
of 6,000 acres a 
<nipge YOON. But now science 
ais beginning 
to turn the tide 


BY NORMAN CARLISLE 


oO” BEACHES ARE DISAPPEARING at the alarming rate of 6,000 
acres a year. In Southern California, a once-wide beach near 
Anaheim Bay has turned into a narrow strand of rubble. On Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, a lighthouse which used to overlook a ten- 
acre point of sand is now stripped down to a single sea-washed acre. 
At New York’s Fire Island, the sea mocks the efforts of residents to 
save their beaches with barricades ranging from rocks to piles of old 
automobiles. At Cape May, New Jersey, shore-front houses have 
been moved inland again—the third such retreat in recent years. 

These are just a few trouble spots on our 52,000-mile battle front 
that includes our Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific and Great Lakes shores. 
According to the American Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
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tion, there are hundreds of areas 
where beaches are receding—some 
at the rate of 30 feet a year. 

What makes a beach shrink and 
often disappear altogether? Storms 
are the most obvious culprit. A few 
years ago, for example, when Hur- 
ricane Hazel struck the Atlantic 
Coast, it demolished $120,000,- 
000 worth of property on Caro- 
lina beaches alone. One four-mile 
stretch at Long Beach, North Caro- 
lina, virtually vanished. 

But as long as there is a plentiful 
supply of sand available, nature has 
a remarkable power to rebuild 
beaches. Along California’s coast 
line, beaches are sometimes lowered 
as much as four feet and moved 
200 feet inland in a single storm. 
Yet a few months later, they are 
right back up to their former level. 


Usually it’s man who is to blame 


for destroying our beaches. By 
building various shore structures, 
we have unintentionally interfered 
with natural processes that keep 
beaches alive. To erosion engineers, 
a beach is not static, but ever- 
changing. A force called “littoral 
drift”—movement along a _ beach 
caused by winds and waves—is con- 
stantly carrying away sand and re- 
placing it with fresh supplies. 
Sometimes nature takes away 
more sand than she puts back. 
When this happens to a particular 
beach, it disappears. But these natu- 
ral depredations are unusual. It is 
mainly man-made shore “improve- 
ments” that are turning our coast 
lines into what conservationists call 
‘a diminishing natural resource.” 
Take a look at one “vanishing 
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beach” in Southern California, a 
section faced with some of the worst 
beach erosion problems in the U.S. 
South of Los Angeles lies Anaheim 
Bay, flanked on the west by Seal 
Beach and on the east by Surfside- 
Sunset Beach. Until a few decades 
ago, these attractive beaches had 
remained comparatively unchanged 
for hundreds of years. Then, to the 
north, engineers designed a big, 
solid breakwater to protect the 
thriving port of San Pedro, which 
serves Los Angeles. 

Later, to meet military require- 
ments during World War II, other 
engineers extended the Long Beach 
breakwater to create a four-mile- 
long barrier, also north of Anaheim. 
Then the Navy built jetties into the 
ocean at Anaheim Bay. 

The beaches on each side began 
to narrow year by year. Army engi- 
neers, investigating, found that all 
those man-made barriers had effec- 
tively broken up the littora’ drift, 
cutting off the supplies of sand that 
had been nourishing the Anaheim 
beach. The direction of drift had 
been completely reversed at Seal 
Beach, and Surfside-Sunset had 
been cut off from its sand sources 
to the west. With sand _ being 
stripped away at the rate of four 
acres a year, and no new sand com- 
ing in, the beach was doomed. 

For another example of what man 
can do to mess up nature, consider 
Ocean City, New Jersey. In the 
late 1920s, this famous resort had 
one of the most beautiful beaches 
in the world—a 700-foot-wide 
strand of white sand. Then in 1928, 
the city built a new boardwalk, 500 

(Continued on page 118) 
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opposite 


(Continued from page 115) 
feet from the ocean’s edge. 

In a few years, however, that 300 
feet was down to 200. Then 100. 
By 1951, the boardwalk had become 
a trestle in the ocean; in some 
places it stood as much as 200 feet 
seaward of the shore line. Engineers 
explained that the trouble was a 
wall which had been built along a 
nearby channel. The supply of sand 
that had built up that big, beautiful 
beach had been provided by the 
currents in this channel—currents 
now diverted by the wall. In a few 
more years, the beach 
pletely gone. 

This situation is only one of many 
nightmares created by the assort- 
ment of misbegotten sea-fighting 
structures erected along the New 
Jersey shore. Here, over the past 
50 years, bedeviled property own- 
ers have poured $50,000,000 into 
an array of sea walls, “groins” and 
piers made of stone, concrete, as- 
phalt, wood and steel. Some seem 
to help for a time but others have 
hastened erosion, wiping out vast 
stretches of prime beach. 

One of the greatest beach wreck- 
ers is the sea wall, usually erected 
by shore-front homeowners anxious 
to protect their property. Often this 
wall is buttressed with sand scooped 
from the beach. This steepens the 
beach gradient and speeds up the 
erosion process. 

The sea wall often has a fellow 
culprit—the “groin”—a wall ex- 
tending out into the water at right 
angles to the shore. In the hands of 
competent engineers, the groin 
stops erosion by preventing sand 
from drifting away. But when con- 
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was com- 


structed by amateurs, it can do 
more harm than good. 

Groins may protect one stretch 
of beach at the cost of another. 
They've been the subject of law- 
suits, including one which went 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. In 
this case, a California homeowner 
erected a barrier which kept his 
own beach from eroding. However, 
the owner of a neighboring stretch 
of beach promptly protested that 
the structure was denuding his 
property of its sand. He sued, de- 
manding his sand back—and the 
Supreme Court ruled that he was 
entitled to it. The “groin”-builder 
also had to remove his wall. 


ORTUNATELY, something can be 
F done to forestall the loss of our 
beaches. In the last few years, scien- 
tists have found new ways to pro- 
tect and restore beaches, and many 
states—amonge them New York, 
Florida, California, Virginia and 
Ohio—have set up special agencies 
to deal with shore erosion. The 
front-line fighters in the anti-erosion 
battle, however, are the technicians 
of a unique Federal organization, 
the Beach Erosion Board of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Right now, the Board 1s either 
studying or actually working on the 
problems of 67 different runaway 
beaches. In addition, the Board’s 
engineers can simulate in their 
Washington, D.C., laboratories the 
conditions prevailing on different 
beaches. In big tanks, they build 
scale-models of beaches, and by let- 
ting scale-sized waves beat against 
these models, they can arrive at pre- 
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dictions of what will happen on 
similar full-sized beaches that they’re 
trying to save. 

If it can be proved that there 
will be substantial public benefits 
from a beach restoration project, 
the Federal Government will ordi- 
narily chip in about 30 percent of 
the cost. The state or community 
foots the rest of the bill, which may 
range from $25,000 to $10,000,000. 

The beach engineers can cite a 
solid record of accomplishment. 
Famed Waikiki beach in Hawaii, 
which had become a mere memory 
at the end of World War II when 
the hungry Pacific was dashing 
directly against sea walls, has again 
become the lovely attraction of the 
tourist folders. New Hampshire’s 
Hampton Beach, once stripped 


down to a rocky, forbidding shore, 


has been resupplied with sand. And 
millions of New Yorkers now frolic 
on the wide and adequately nour- 
ished sands of Jones Beach. 

Possibly the outstanding example 
of sand-moving was the miracle 
performed at Presque Isle Penin- 
sula State Park, Pennsylvania. This 
peninsula, which thrusts out into 
Lake Erie, is one of the most beauti- 
ful places on the Great Lakes. But 
until recently, it also rated as one 
of the worst erosion spots in the 
country. 

The Army engineers of the Beach 
Erosion Board reported that what 
was needed first was a whole new 
system of groins, plus 4,200,000 
cubic yards of sand to replace what 
had been lost. (A single cubic vard 
of sand is enough to put a foot- 
thick covering over nine square feet 
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of ground!) Next they faced the 
problem of getting that much sand. 
After investigating all possibilities, 
they decided to dredge the sand 
from pits dug right into the penin- 
sula itself. A giant dredge worked 
for a year pumping up sand, creat- 
ing a sweeping beach that has 
proved to be the expected magnet 
for 1,000,000 visitors a year. 

But even with their handsome 
new beach in place, the engineers 
weren’t finished. Their calculations 
warned them that there was still 
going to be a loss of some 25,000 to 
150,000 cubic yards of sand a year. 
What they did was to keep the 
dredge on the job a while longer, 
piling up two mammoth heaps of 
sand at scientifically chosen spots 
where currents would carry their 
contents onto the beach, replacing 
sand in proportion to losses. Of 
course, every five years or so, when 
the sand piles are used up, the engi- 
neers will have to come back and 
build them up again. 

Where the engineers can’t em- 
ploy such replenishing sand piles, 
they've hit on a new device that 
promises to keep hundreds of 
beaches flourishing. It’s the perma- 
nent “sand bypassing system,” de- 
veloped to help lick some of our 
worst beach erosion problems. 

Drive across the bridge over 
South Lake Worth inlet near Palm 
Beach, Florida, and you will notice 
an unimpressive structure that has 
been the salvation of a nearby 
beach magnificently laden with 
sand. It houses a pumping device 
with a swinging suction pipe that 
sucks up sand, which would other- 
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wise be lost to the sea, and keeps 
delivering it to the beach. Another 
larger and more modern device is 
in operation at Lake Worth inlet, 
feeding more than 100,000 cubic 
yards of sand a year to the once 
badly starved shores of Palm Beach. 

Farther up the Atlantic coast is 
the most striking example of the 
proper care and feeding of a beach. 
A few years ago, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, was a scene of desolation 
—its three miles of beach gone, its 
building program threatened, and 
its boardwalk a mere bridge with 
the sea on both sides. Today all 
that is part of the past. After a ma- 
jor dredging operation got the lost 
sand back into place, a permanent 
pumping station and a small dredge 
have kept more coming through 
pipes almost a mile and a half long. 

The fear that they'll run out of 
sand haunts many beach engineers. 
In many areas the sand supply is 
limited. Some harbors have already 
been dredged of all they can yield. 
“We'll soon have to extend our 


supply lines to the ocean bottom,” 
says Dr. Per Bruun, head of the 
University of Florida’s Coastal En- 
gineering Laboratory. 

The Army engineers have de- 
signed a new type of dredge that 
can pump material ashore. But Dr. 
Bruun suggests yet another bold 
new way to tap the sand riches of 
the sea: nuclear power. An atom- 
powered submarine dredge “may 
be in operation in the next five to 
ten years,” he predicts. 

This summer, America’s beaches 
will still be eroded faster than 


they’re being built up. But the tide 
may have turned in the battle of 
the runaway beaches. 

With their new know-how, engi- 
neering experts are confident that 
they can save our beaches and they 
predict that in the future they may 


not only succeed in restoring run- 
away beaches but may be able to 
custom-build ones, putting miles of 
sandy recreational areas along 
shores that never had beaches be- 
fore. Wii 
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Swathed in the cloak of diplomatic 
_ immunity, they may steal, kidnap—or even 
_kill—and escape without punishment 


O NE EVENING last fall, a car drove 
through the northern section 
of Washington, D.C., with a college 
student at the wheel. At an inter- 
section, a 54-year-old widow started 
to cross the street when the car 
smashed into her, hurling her 41 
feet through the air. She died on 
the way to the hospital. The student 
was quickly booked on charges of 
vehicular homicide—then, just as 
quickly, released, with all charges 
dropped. It turned out that he was 
the son of John J. Hearne, Irish 
Ambassador to the U. S., and was 
protected by the most unusual kind 
of mobile sanctuary ever devised by 
man: “Diplomatic Immunity.” 
Nearly 9,000 people who live and 
work in this country—foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers and their 
families, aides and servants 
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enjoy 





this magic exemption from criminal, 
civil or police jurisdiction. Any one 
of them could murder our President 
tomorrow without fear of being pros- 
ecuted or even sued. They could 
also get away with robbery, rack- 
eteering, rape, white slavery, black- 
mail, arson or any other kind of 
criminal or civil wrongdoing. The 
immunity does not lapse no matter 
how many indiscretions are com- 
mitted. Young Hearne had escaped 
prosecution for disorderly conduct 
and assault on three previous occa- 
Hearne, incidentally, 
sent home to Ireland by his father 
after this recent tragedy, but it was 
his father’s decision, not police pres- 
sure, that caused this. 

Diplomatic immunity is so all- 
embracing that it even covers U. S. 
citizens on the staff of an accredited 


sions. was 
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Irish Ambassador John J. Hearne (right) and son David at funeral of woman 
youth ran down in car. Spared by diplomatic immunity, David left country. 


foreign diplomat. The only excep- 
tion made for American citizens is 
that action may be taken against 
them for debts contracted prior to 
their diplomatic service. 

Local police officers who may 
want to act against misbehaving 
diplomats do so at their own peril. 
When a couple of Iron Curtain en- 
voys got drunk and rambunctious 
in a Midwestern bar some time ago, 
they were jailed by the local sheriff. 
Their aides notified our State De- 
partment officials, who roused the 
sheriff out of bed to demand that 
he release his prisoners immediately. 

“Damned if I will,” the sheriff 
shouted. “I don’t care about your 
Federal treaties. All I know is these 
drunks broke our local law.” He 
changed his mind quickly when he 
was told that Title 22 of the U. S. 
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Code makes any officer or indivi- 
dual liable to a three-year jail term 
if he dares to “imprison or offer vio- 
lence to . . . or seize the goods or 
chattels of . .. those with diplomatic 
status... .” 

This same provision made the 
police chief of Wall Township, New 
Jersey, eat his promise to show the 
son of the Pakistani Ambassador to 
this country that Jersey traffic laws 
are not to be “sneered at.” When 
the Ambassador’s son, 17-year-old 
Hamad Ali, said he would not ap- 
pear in a Wall Township court on a 
charge of reckless driving, the chief 
said he and the rest of his three-man 
police force would march on the 
New Jersey summer home of the 
Ambassador’s family and drag Ha- 
mad before a judge. Then came a 
call for the chief from an official in 
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the Protocol section of the State 
Department; and the marching 
orders were promptly canceled. 
The doctrine of immunity, little- 
understood outside of diplomatic 
circles, is deeply rooted in interna- 
tional law and custom. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans practiced an 
informal kind of protection system 
when they sent out envoys on special 
assignments. In 1708, England’s 
Queen Anne became enraged when 
the Russian Ambassador to her 
country was beaten up by a London 
mob. The following year she formu- 
lated the Queen Anne Statute which 
officially invested diplomats and 
their staffs with immunity from do- 
mestic prosecution and_ specified 


Russian officials were involved in 


abducting Tanya Chwastov, 2, shown 
with her father. Girl was recovered, 
but kidnapers escaped punishment. 


penalties for anyone who tried to 
breach that immunity. Title 22 of 
the U.S. Code, adopted in 1790, was 
based on the Queen Anne Statute. 

No official record is kept of law 
violations by diplomats in the UV. S. 
But some police estimate them as 
high as 3,000 a year. The State 
Department points out that the 
overwhelming majority of such in- 
fractions represents only minor 
parking and traffic offenses. Fur- 
thermore, they say, only a “small 
minority” of diplomats are law- 
breakers and they vigorously de- 
fend “D.I.” because of custom and 
“reciprocity.” 

“We must remember that our 
diplomats abroad receive the same 
privileges we accord foreign dip- 
lomats here,” a high State Depart- 
ment official told me. “Our missions 
tend to be larger than most coun- 
tries, so we have the better bargain 
in the number of persons protected. 
Without their immunity, American 
ambassadors or their families might 
find themselves in a rough spot if 
they were arrested and accused in a 
country where we are unpopular.” 

Generally, American diplomats 
abroad are scrupulous about obey- 
ing domestic laws. Our 
ment has also been generous in 
compensating victims of accidents 
caused by our personnel. Despite 
this, there have been a few cases 
where Americans have gotten into 
serious trouble and needed the im- 
munity privilege to bail them out. 

One case involved an American 
ambassador to a foreign country 
who heard a noise at night on the 
roof atop a shed adjoining his em- 
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bassy. The ambassador took out a 
pistol and shouted for the intruder 
to come down. Nobody moved. The 
ambassador then fired three times— 
and the son of a popular labor 
leader in that country tumbled from 
the roof and died before he could be 
taken to a hospital. The youth had 
been paying court to an embassy 
maid whose room was near the shed. 

Feeling ran high against the 
American Ambassador; there were 
demands that he be tried for murder. 
Diplomatic immunity saved him. 

Crime by diplomatic license in 
the U. S. runs a wide gamut. The 
most serious crimes have been com- 
mitted by Iron Curtain diplomats, 
some of whom have engaged in 
espionage, have tried to subvert 
American citizens and even engaged 
in kidnaping, blackmail and strong- 
arm plots. Some years ago, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency reported 
that out of 100 average diplomats, 
29 devote themselves to working 
actively against the interests of the 
U.S. A State Department official 
conceded to me that the figure is too 
conservative. 

During the past few years, these 
Iron Curtain agents have been 
caught red-handed in plots: 

]Maj. Yuri P. Krylov, one of the So- 
viet Union’s assistant military atta- 
chés, was caught ‘ improperly” pur- 
chasing secret electronic equipment 
and “attempting acts of espionage.” 

{Konstantin P. Ekimov, a member 
of the Soviet delegation to the U.N., 
was involved in the kidnaping of an 
American-born child, Tanya Chwa- 
stov. Tanya, the daughter of Rus- 
sian refugee parents, was spirited 
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out of this country, but was later 
returned when British officials took 
her off a ship in England. 

Col. Ivan A. Bubchikov, Russian 
military attaché, was nabbed while 
collecting U. S. military secrets at 
a mail-drop. 

Yuri Novikov, second secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy, directed a Rus- 
sian spy ring which employed two 
former American soldiers. 

{Genadi F. Mashkantzev, secretary 
at the Soviet Embassy, was found to 
be using lies and forged letters to try 
to force Russian émigrés to return 
home. 

The State Department can follow 
one of two courses in regard to er- 
rant diplomats: it can approach the 
head of the embassy in Washington 
and ask unofficially that disciplinary 
action be taken or it can officially 


declare the diplomat persona non 
grata and demand that he be sent 
home. All these Iron Curtain dip- 
lomats were declared persona non 
grata because of the seriousness of 


their crimes. However, the State 
Department is normally reluctant to 
oust diplomats. 

“When we ask that a diplomat be 
recalled, the other country does the 
same thing, if only to save face,” 
says H. Charles Spruks, special as- 
sistant to the Chief of Protocol. “The 
man we lose over there may be 
invaluable to us in his job.” 

The diplomatic pouch has been 
used as a handy tool to violate our 
narcotics and smuggling laws. A 
former assistant U.S. Attorney, who 
helped smash a group of narcotics 
and gold smuggling rings, told me 
that a few Asian and Latin-Ameri- 
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can diplomats have worked as 
couriers and agents for American 
racketeers. 

“A low-echelon diplomatic em- 
ployee from a small country is often 
easily bribed,” the prosecutor told 
me. “A narcotics, gold or diamond 
racketeer can arrange to have such 
a person pack contraband in his lug- 
gage when he comes here. Even if 
Federal agents know about the il- 
legal action they can’t stop the man 
from entering, nor can they open 
his bags at customs.” 

The protection of “D.1.” also 
extends to the domestic front. A 
Chinese delegate to the U.N. in New 
York told his wife that she had be- 
come “too old” for him and that he 
wanted to go out with younger 
women. He went to Europe for a 
series of U.N. committee meetings 
and returned with a young lady 
whom he had married in Paris. His 
first wife divorce. The 
delegate said that he was immune 
to suits; and the court upheld him. 
He was the only man in the country 
who openly admitted to two wives. 

Count Yvan du Monceau de Ber- 
gendal, onetime military attaché of 
the Belgian Embassy, used his dip- 
lomatic status to kidnap his own 
son. The Count and his wife were 
separated; the wife had the boy at 
the time. One morning, when the boy 
was brought to the Count’s New 
York City hotel for a visit, the Count 
flew off with him to Belgium. His 
diplomatic status precluded any de- 
laying move; and he was gone be- 
fore his wife could take action. 

‘ From time to time, Washington, 
D.C., and New York police have 


sued for 
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complained about a minority of “ar- 
rogant” diplomats who flout city 
trafic and parking regulations. 
They have also criticized diplomatic 
aides and secretaries who start 
drunken brawls in night clubs. After 
one melee in a New York café in- 
volving personnel of U.N. delega- 
tions, the show-business publication 
Variety printed this editorial: 

“By making a nuisance of them- 
selves, hitting the bottle too hard, 
behaving haughtily and goine out 
of their way to create ‘incidents’ 
under their cloak of ‘diplomatic im- 
munity... the ‘playboy’ sector of 
United Nations personnel are creat- 
ing animosity toward the U.N.... 
New Yorkers who have witnessed 
‘scenes’ and ‘incidents’ at night 
clubs. .. . cannot reconcile the U.N.’s 
talking peace on the inside . . . and 
disturbing the peace on the outside.” 

Can any effective change be made 


in the immunity regulations to | 


clamp down on misbehaving dip- 
lomats? One suggestion is that we 


change our laws to give unlimited | 
immunity only to top envoys—am.- | 
bassadors and ministers—and lim- | 
ited immunity to second-rank diplo- | 
mats, minor aides and _ servants, | 
which would cover them only in the | 
performance of their regular duties. | 

Another suggestion, made in Con- | 


eress, would extend the Status of 
Forces treaties that we now have 


with foreign countries covering our | 
military personnel abroad, to cover | 
all members of diplomatic staffs and | 


their families. Such treaties, it is 
believed, would protect diplomats 
from prosecution for any diplomatic 
or political actions, but not from 
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wanton violation of local and 
domestic laws. 

The State Department’s opposi- 
tion to any of these suggested 
changes stems from its conviction 
that American diplomats would be 
seriously hurt by them. 

“Unlike our armed forces which 
are stationed in countries friendly 
to us, our diplomats must go every- 
where,” a State official points out. 
“In some countries, the rule is that 
a man accused of crime is guilty 
until proven innocent. Further- 
more, where we might merely fine 
a foreign diplomat who broke a 
minor law, an American envoy who 
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CLIMATE AND YOUR HEALTH 


The new science of climatology is exploding myths 
about “ideal” weather. Read a doctor’s report on how heat and 


broke a similar law abroad might 
be subject to the worst kind of tor- 
ture; might even suffer the loss of 
an arm. 

“We have the Bill of Rights here 
to protect a foreign diplomat from 
being framed, but our diplomats 
abroad are not so lucky. Further- 
more, if you whittle down immunity 
for members of an ambassador’s 
family or his aides, then they are 
subject to possible frame-ups and 
tortures. Experience has shown that 
it is better to exclude all envoys and 
their retinues from ANY charges in 
another country, rather than risk 
injustice.” 


> 
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cold, dry air and moisture affect the body— 
surprising facts about the best climate for you. 


ARE MARRIAGE MANUALS DANGEROUS? 


Over-romantic sex manuals often cause damage by 
emphasizing the physical side of marriage. A scientific report 
on how tension and even frigidity can result when 

wives are taught to expect too much. 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE A MILLION IN REAL ESTATE—TODAY 


William Nickerson, author of the runaway best seller, 
How I Turned $1,000 Into a Million In Real Estate—In My 
Spare Time, tells CORONET readers how to duplicate 
his feat in a series of clear, easy-to-follow, fascinating steps. 








BY LAFAYETTE SMITH 


the track 


Percy Cerutty turns out champions 
by making them live with 

the miseries of raw food, sleeping on 
the floor and running uphill 


A FEW YEARS AGO, Australia’s overabundance of rabbits was con- 
sidered that continent’s number one problem. “The rabbits were 
nothing compared to Percy,” one member of the Australian Amateur 
Athletic Union said recently. 

He was referring to Percy Cerutty, called by some the greatest track 
coach the world has ever seen. To others, he is the greatest irritant 
Australia has ever seen. Actually, a little of both is true. 

There is no denying the success of Percy Wells Cerutty (pronounced 
as “sincerity,” without the “‘sin”’) as a coach. Australia owes its rank as 
the number one producer of distance runners—even ahead of Rus- 
sia—largely to Cerutty’s efforts. Six world records have come out of 
his training camp at Portsea, 60 miles down the coast from Mel- 
bourne. At the British Empire Games in 1958, Cerutty athletes won 
all of the long races from the half-mile run to the marathon. He 
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coached John Landy, the second 
man to break the four-minute bar- 
rier in the mile, and his latest pro- 
tégé, Herb Elliott, has reduced 
Landy’s mile record of 3.58 to an 
astounding 3:54.5. 

However, if Cerutty were only a 
great track coach he would hardly 
be known. The names of such track 
coaches as Billy Hayes of Indiana, 
Dean Cromwell of the University of 
Southern California, Gosta Holmer 
of Sweden, Woldemer Gerschler of 
Germany or Major Raoul Mollet of 
Belgium are seldom heard outside 
of track circles. But Cerutty has 
managed to transcend this barrier. 
“Percy is an attention-getter,” says 
Mike Agostini, British West Indies 
sprinter, who has spent some time 
at Portsea. “His favorite trick is to 
walk through a door and say some- 
thing that both shocks and outrages 
everyone within hearing.” 

When Cerutty visited the U.S. in 
1958, with Herb Elliott and Merv 
Lincoln, nobody paid much atten- 
tion to the short, thin, silver-haired 
man standing in the shadow of the 
two four-minute milers when they 
arrived at the Los Angeles airport. 
Then he began to talk. “I’ve never 
seen such pasty-faced people be- 
fore,” he said. “This bloody smoke 
in the air is enough to burn a 
blighter’s eyes out.” Within a few 
days he had accused all Americans 
of being lazy because they rode in 
cars, and crazy because they had 
converted an Olympic Stadium (the 
Coliseum) into a basebali field. 

Fortunately for Australian-Amer- 
ican relations, Elliott was as good a 
runner as Percy was a critic. In his 


four California appearances he 
broke the once formidable four- 
minute barrier three times. 

“Elliott’s like an animal,” said 
Oklahoma miler Gail Hodgson after 
running against him in the National 
A.A.U. meet. “He won’t talk to any- 
body. He doesn’t even know whom 
he’s going to run against and doesn’t 
care. Eight hours before his race he 
went for a swim. The previous night 
he had slept on the floor in his hotel 
room so he could give his bed to 
some friends. Twenty minutes be- 
fore the start he showed up in his 
running togs without even a sweat 
suit. He jogged around barefooted 
and with that little warm-up went 
on to set a record.” 

“Why should Elliott warm up?” 
retorted Cerutty. “An animal in the 
woods doesn’t warm up before a 
race.” 

Cerutty’s training camp at Port- 
sea itself seems to be more fitted for 
occupation by animals than by hu- 
mans. Percy lives in a simple cottage 
with his second wife, Nancy, and her 
two teenage daughters. But visiting 
athletes must sleep in a rude, wood- 
en ski hut in the back yard. Often 
they sleep on the ground or in a con- 
venient wheelbarrow. In the hut 
are several bunks and over the 


smallest and most uncomfortable is 


the sign: “This is the worst bunk 
in the hut, but the following four- 
minute milers have slept here— 
John Landy, Murray Halberg, Al- 
bert Thomas and Herb Elliott.” 
The impact of Cerutty’s genius is 
often lost on A.A.U. officials, who 
tend to regard him alternately as a 
crackpot and a nuisance. When El- 
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liott races, Percy can usually be seen 
at trackside flapping a large white 
towel up and down while shouting 
for his protégé to run faster. 

Cerutty, who enjoys thinking of 
himself as a prophet without honor, 
also takes a dim view of the A.A.U.: 
“A mature mind does not recognize 
officialdom, or at least does not re- 
spect it because it is official. I com- 
pletely ignore important people who 
are obvious self-seekers, fools, op- 
portunists or merely good fellows 
who know little about what I think 
I know about.” 


HAT CERUTTY thinks he knows 

about covers a lot of ground. 
It includes: running, weight-lifting, 
diet, history, politics, poetry and 
philosophy, to name but a few fields. 
Despite having quit school at 13 to 
go to work, he is an exceptionally 
well-read man. Discussions at Port- 
sea are just as likely to center around 
Plato and Socrates as around track 
immortals Paavo Nurmi and Emil 
Zatopek. During one such philo- 
sophical discussion, someone men- 
tioned that according to Lord 
Russell, there were only six people 
who had ever fully comprehended 
Einstein’s theories. 

“Ah,” said Percy raising one fin- 
ger enigmatically in the air. “I must 
write Lord Russell and tell him 
that there are now seven!” 

Cerutty has evolved his own phi- 
losophy of life. He calls it Stotan 
Creed. A Stotan is a cross between 
a Spartan and a Stoic and to quali- 
fy as one you must from time to 
time: run five miles, fast for 24 
hours, hike 25 miles, cycle 100 miles, 
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high dive 20 feet, swim 100 yards 
in winter, climb 5,000-foot moun- 
tains and lift more than your own 
body weight. 

Percy Cerutty was born in Prah- 
ran, a suburb of Melbourne, in 
January 1895. A short and skinny 
kid, he took up track to cure an in- 
feriority complex. His running ca- 
reer was temporarily suspended, 
when at the age of 26 he was mar- 
ried. He led a somewhat harried life, 
working at some 50 jobs—every- 
thing from shopkeeper to horticul- 
turist—and when he was 43 years 
old suffered a nervous breakdown. 

To regain his health, Cerutty de- 
cided once again to take up ath- 
letics. He chose what is perhaps the 
most strenuous activity of all: mara- 
thon running. For eight years he 
competed against boys 20 to 30 years 
younger with remarkable results, 
setting records from 26 to 101 miles. 

He saved enough money to travel 
to Helsinki for the 1952 Olympics 
where he met Gosta Holmer, the 
Swedish coach famous for his theo- 
ries of fartlek or speed-play running 
through the woods. Returning to 
Australia, Percy adapted Holmer’s 
theories to the sand-and-brush 
country near his Portsea home. Al- 
though Australia had never before 
had a top distance runner, within 
two years John Landy, a Cerutty- 
coached athlete, broke the world 
mile record. 

Attracted by Landy’s success, 
other runners began to seek the ad- 
vice of Cerutty. They soon learned 
that conventional running was only 
one part of his training program. He 
also emphasized swimming in the 
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surf, lifting heavy steel rails, eating 
raw, uncooked foods and doing tre- 
mendous quantities of work. Re- 
cently, Cerutty wrote: “Visit sand 
hills, and/or very steep hills, and 
run up as hard as possible, walk 
down and keep repeating until near- 
ly dead.” It is little wonder that sur- 
vivors, such as Elliott, become prac- 
tically unbeatable. 

Since Cerutty is one of the world’s 
greatest food faddists, his prescribed 
diets are quite bizarre. While in 
America, Elliott spent a couple of 
days at the home of Cordner Nelson, 
editor of Track & Field News. Nel- 
son was astounded at the runner’s 
breakfast: uncooked rolled oats 


mixed with wheat germ, walnuts 
and chopped fruits such as bananas, 
dried figs, dates and raisins. 
“Cooking kills,” claims Cerutty, 
“so we eat as much raw food as pos- 


sible. For lunch we have a compre- 
hensive salad consisting of almost 
anything—fruit, vegetables, tinned 
fish, tongues, mild cheeses, hard- 
boiled eggs and an oil dressing. Ani- 
mal fats in any form are taboo. No 
butters, drippings, lards or anything 
similar go into our food preparation 
—only vegetable oils.” 

A typical Cerutty dinner consists 
of some lightly cooked meats, fish 
or poultry, potatoes baked in their 
jackets, stale bread in preference to 
fresh and any vegetable in season 
conservatively cooked. “The vege- 
tables are softened rather than 
cooked,” he says, “and the water 
remaining is avidly sought as an 
elixir. Such meals are costly, but 
then sickness is far more costly.” 

During a brief stay at Portsea in 
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1956 two American marathon run- 
ners, John Kelley and Dean Thack- 
wray, went for a short run along the 
beaches with Percy and several other 
athletes. They made the mistake of 
jogging out in front, but Percy 
shouted them back into line. “I 
brook no upstarts here,” he said. 
The one dominant voice at Portsea, 
Cerutty talks and all else listen. 

Kelley, while recognizing Cerut- 
ty’s achievements, was unwilling to 
follow his philosophy. “He burns 
with a hard gem-like flame,” said 
Kelley, “that would eventually make 
an ash of me.” However, Kelley’s 
teammate Thackwray was im- 
pressed. Two years later, he moved 
with his wife and son from Boston 
to Australia, within 15 miles of 
Cerutty’s camp. 

When Percy lectures, as he often 
does, the familiar podium and 
pitcher of water are missing and, 
sometimes, so are his clothes. His 
favorite lecture hall is the running 
track. When he does speak indoors 
he often strips down to his shorts 
because it is easier to demonstrate 
the running movements. He is a 
confident speaker, often too confi- 
dent. After one lecture in Great 
Britain, an observer wrote: “After 
hearing Cerutty, | am uncertain as 
to who actually is the world’s fastest 
miler, Elliott or Cerutty?” 

While he no longer trains with 
Elliott’s intensity, Percy still con- 
tinues to run and lift weights, and 
plans to continue doing so until he is 
80. He never asks any of his athletes 
to attempt something he can’t do 
himself. Only once has this cost him 
any embarrassment. One day after 
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a hard run along the beach he 
plunged into the surf, where he was 
caught by a vicious undertow. EIl- 
liott had to dive in and rescue him. 

Not long ago Percy was timing 
Elliott and several other runners on 
a grass track at Portsea when an- 
other athlete appeared with a news- 
paper clipping from America. It 
described how Joie Ray of East 
Gary, Indiana, a world champion 
miler before World War I, always 
ran a mile on his birthday. That 
year, at age 64, he had run it in 5:50 
and the papers had heralded the 
achievement as a “world’s record 
for men over 60.” 

Percy calmly handed his stop 
watch to Elliott and trotted quickly 
four times around the quarter-mile 
track. Panting heavily he asked El- 
liott: “What does the watch say?” 

“5:32.5,” said the young miler. 


“So much for Ray’s record,” tri- 
umphed Cerutty. “Now, back to the 
workout.” 

Not only does Percy clash often 
with the public, officials and other 
coaches, but he also clashes with his 
own athletes. Herb Elliott, perhaps 
closer to Percy than any of his other 
runners, is no exception. Last year 
Percy accused Elliott of going “lazy” 
and being “hypnotized by his recent 
marriage.” He also added that Herb 
should be running before breakfast, 
instead of staying in bed. Elliott 
shrugged off the accusations. But it 
was not reported what his wife said. 

One high Australian A.A.U. of- 
ficial, who had also felt the bite of 
Cerutty criticism, once told a jour- 
nalist: “If Percy were more discreet, 
he could go to high places here.” 

“Ah,” said the journalist, “but 
then he would not be Percy.” \ebé 
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Heard any good stories lately? 


Earn a cash reward by sharing jokes and 

anecdotes with others. Send us those stories you’ve 
found funny and fresh, as well as the 

inspiring bits of everyday life you have encountered. 


We will pay on publication $5.00 for original 
epigrams; a minimum of $5.00 for contributions from 
a published source; a minimum of $10.00 


Address all contributions: 

Humor Editor, Coronet Magazine, 

488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor will they be 
returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
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Backbone for many of our public buildings comes from 
Maine’s quarries. And from the people comes a tradition of 
integrity that is part of our nation’s heritage. 
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Where winter is long, summer seems sweeter. 
The reluctant earth yields to the loving toil of tireless 
hands sustenance for the bleak months ahead. 
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The sea is always near; so too are old customs 
of the country. A hanging boat model rocks in waves 
of sound from the square dancers’ pounding feet. 





Predictable as a pulse are life’s rhythms. The almanac 
wraps probabilities in rustic humor and 
common sense. How can events thus guided go awry? 
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A dark form drifting over lifeless land, the farmer 
fumbles numbly at his chores and hurries home. 





Lore of the sea is each generation’s legacy 
to the next, along with old ways of 

thrift. The cat is warm and boots get dry by 
this old stove. Why buy a new one? ik 




















How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of “‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage”’ 


Why are little boys sometimes called urchins? 
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Urchin was the old name for hedge- 
hog, a little spine-covered mammal 
that can roll itself into a tight, brist- 
ly ball when threatened. It looks 
something like a small porcupine, 
but it is actually related to the mole. 
Nocturnal in its habits and weird in 
its movements, it is a solitary and 


ugly creature, rarely glimpsed. And 
there is an air of mystery about it; 
cutting through roots as it burrows 
underground, it causes plants in its 
path to wither. It is not surprising, 
then, that in former times supersti- 
tions gathered about the urchin. It 
was believed to suck cows dry and 
sometimes to poison them. Fairies, 
elves and goblins were thought to 
assume its form; and from goblins it 
seemed logical to apply it to mis- 
chievous little boys. The word re- 
tains a trace of its old meaning; an 
urchin is just not any little boy, he’s 
a mischievous little boy, a gamin, a 
goblin-like creature. 


Are one’s peers one’s equals or one’s superiors? 


They are one’s equals in the eyes of 
the law; the word is the same word 
as pair and par. Confusion about its 
exact meaning is caused by the fact 
that English nobles are called peers. 


What is a varmint? 


Varmint, now facetious and affect- 
edly rustic, is simply the word ver- 
min. It was applied 150 years or so 
ago to anything or anyone objection- 
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This originally meant they were each 
other’s peers, or equals, at court. 
Legally, however, they were superior 
to the common people and, in minor 
respects, still are. 


able, from bedbugs to rustlers. It 
may once have been used seriously 
but it’s been a laboredly funny word 
for generations and is relegated even 
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at that to grade B westerns. Its spell- 
ing and pronunciation are not as 
peculiar as they seem. Ur- and ar- 
sounds are interchangeable in many 
English words. Further and farther 
were formerly merely variant pro- 


Why are fake jobs or pay for work 


nunciations; varsity is a clipping of 
university. And so on. The -t seems 
to have been added to varmin(t) to 
correspond to the -t in braggart or 
the -d in such words as laggard, cow- 
ard, dullard, expressing contempt. 


not done called featherbedding? 


There is a story that it began on the 
Rock Island railroad when the men 
complained of corn shuck mattresses 
in the caboose and were asked by a 
scornful trainmaster, “What do you 
want, featherbeds?” The chances are 
railroads picked it up from the Army. 
A featherbed soldier, as a term for 
one who shirked, who had it soft at 
someone else’s expense, was used in 
the U.S. Army as early as 1848. 


Why is a humorist sometimes called a wag? 


Wag, in this sense, is an abbrevia- 
tion of waghalter—that is, one who 
will end up being hanged or wagging 
a halter in his death struggles. It 
seems originally to have been applied 
to mischievous boys as a term of 
abusive endearment (like our ex- 


When a proposed bill is set aside, 


Because of the similarity of the rows 
of little compartments, used for fil- 
ing, in the old roll-top desks to the 
openings in a dovecote or pigeon 
house. These, now rare, were once to 
be seen on every barn. Originally 
(about the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury) to pigeonhole meant merely to 
file. The present meaning—to put 
aside with the intention of forget- 
ting—is an understandable extension 
of the older meaning, enriched or 
embittered by long experience of 
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pression “little devils”) and then to 
older merry fellows, especially those 
with a youthful impudence. To us 
there’s nothing funny in the idea of 
being executed, but when hanging 
was common it seems to have been 
an inexhaustible source of humor. 


why is it called pigeonholed? 


things getting lost by being filed 
away for future reference. 








BY CHARLES EINSTEIN 


The 

fish 

of 

Death Row 


When it swam 

six floors up, into the 
fast-ebbing lives of 

25 condemned men 

in San Quentin, it 
became their own special 





symbol of hope 


HE STORY OF THE FISH that swam into Death Row is as incredible 
as a hundred other things that happened to Caryl Chessman, be- 
fore he was executed at San Quentin Prison last May 2. 

On November 27, 1959, Chessman, convicted as Los Angeles’ no- 
torious “red light bandit” of nearly a dozen years before, was awaiting 
his eighth date in the “green room.” That’s what the convicts call the 
gas chamber at San Quentin. 

Sitting in his Death Row cell, on the sixth floor of Quentin’s north 
block, Chessman found himself staring into the open bowl of the 
commode in the cell. He’d long since reached the point where he’d 
believe anything. But he had trouble believing what he saw now. 
There was a fish swimming in the bowl! Specifically, it was of a type 
that San Franciscans call Bay herring. But Chessman didn’t know 
that. He just stared at the fish. 
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Then his voice came to him, and 
he yelled out the news: “Hey! I’ve 
got a fish!” 

There were 24 other condemned 
men on the Row at that time, each 
in his own cell. This was the way 
they communicated with one an- 
other—by shouting, back and forth. 

Now, from along the corridor, a 
hue and a rattle echoed back at 
Chessman. Of the men who, along 
with him, were waiting to die, a 
handful already had their date set 
for that last walk into the gas cham- 
ber. Some of them still had hope. 
Some of them had no date. Some 
had no hope. Some had neither. 

Some of them were grown men. 
Some were overgrown kids. Some 
knew what death was; some thought 
they knew; a few were still playing 
it off the TV screen, onlookers at 
their own murder stories. Some of 
them were playing it tough. Some 
were playing it into the image that 
has so often been built up in the 
public eye—that a condemned man 
is somehow different from other 
men (as though 25 men could ever 
be the same!). 

And so, in the same way, the re- 
actions differed now. When Chess- 
man yelled, some didn’t bother to 
hear him; others heard, but didn’t 
answer; some answered abusively 
but without interest ; some answered 
with interest but with disbelief. One 
or two believed him, sight unseen— 
not because logic told them that a 
fish could swim six floors from San 
Pablo Strait, but for the more basic 
reason that there was nothing else 
for them, now, to want to believe. 

“Here!” Chessman was shouting. 
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“Tll prove it to you!” He grabbed 
an empty plastic container—once 
it had held peanut butter—and 
swooped toward the bowl with it. 

The fish was gone. 

“Well?” somebody shouted. 

“It’s .. . not there.” 

Obscene, half-humorous cries 
echoed in the dismal corridor. 

They told Chessman what they 
thought of him . . . for many reasons, 
but basically because he’d stirred 
their hopes. Then, as the bitterness 
and profanity reached its height, 
the fish swam back into view again. 

Chessman scooped it up. He 
held the container, with its per- 
fect, living, vital, inch-and-a-quar- 
ter specimen of God’s handiwork, 
out through the bars so others 
could see. 

Probably no man among those 
25 gave thought to the overtones— 
that something alive had come 
against all odds, for or against its 
own will, to be with men who had 
to die. 

But without knowing why, there 
were men—men who had been 
found guilty of killing—who wanted 
that fish. Considering their chances, 
maybe they wanted it more than 
life itself. 

It was up to Chessman. Nearly 
12 years in Death Row, he already 
had seen more than 90 men take 
that last walk. 

He decided. 

“Brubaker!” 

He shoved the jar, with its pre- 
cious inhabitant, along the floor to- 
ward the next cell. It was slid from 
cell to cell until it reached Charles 
Brubaker, a double murderer from 
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Los Angeles—now a man with very 
little left, even by the dismal stand- 
ards of Death Row. He had no high- 
powered lawyers, and it seemed that 
he had no valid chance even for a 
temporary stay of execution. 

Only one occasional visitor—his 
mother—came to see Brubaker. 
Now he had one thing more: the 
fish. 

Nobody had to say more than 
that. One or two times in the weeks 
that followed, when there was a 
temporary breakdown in the salt 
water plumbing, the guards in Death 
Row brought jars full of new sea 
water so the water could be changed 
properly three times a day. The same 
guards tried to trap gnats and other 
insects, so the fish could eat. 

The fish continued to live—to 
thrive. As the days went by, Chess- 
man heard his eighth date for exe- 
cution. It would be February 19, 
1960. Brubaker heard his date: 
March 10. 

Nobody had to say what would 
happen after that. After Brubaker, 
by common consent, the fish would 
go to the next man to die, and so on, 
passing life down the dying line. 

It was on January 25, 1960, that 
this story, quite as related above, ap- 
peared in a San Francisco news- 
paper. Public reaction was as varied 


as it was extensive. It ranged from 
a clergyman who felt the fish was a 
symbol for the abolition of capital 
punishment, to a woman who read 
the story to her plumber and was as- 
sured it couldn’t possibly have 
happened. 

No one foresaw the further course 
events would take. 

In the early hours of February 19, 
less than ten hours before he was 
scheduled to die, Chessman was 
granted a 60-day stay by California 
Governor Edmund G. Brown. 

Two weeks later Governor Brown 
put a stay of execution on the sen- 
tences of three other men in Death 
Row. The first of them was Charles 
Brubaker. 

The fish? The fish was still alive. 

At that moment, some unrealistic 
optimists believed that the Cali- 
fornia Legislature was, at Brown’s 
invitation and in the period of bor- 
rowed time he had invoked, going 
to abolish capital punishment. 

The Legislature did no such thing. 

But the men in Death Row al- 
ready had bought a miracle. The 
miracle was time. 

In mid-April the life of the tiny 
intruder who swam into Death Row 
ran out. Three weeks later, the mir- 
acle of Caryl Chessman also ran 


WHEN TWO AUTOS collided in Illinois, each of the driv- 
ers quickly got out and ran away. Both cars had been 


stolen. 


—SCOBEY MARSHALL 
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When that astute literary agent, Carolyn Stagg, chanced to tune in 
one evening a year or so ago on a Mike Wallace “Nightbeat’”’ tele- 
cast and heard Minnie Guggenheimer enthusiastically endorsing 
the use of Lewisohn Stadium’s stone tiers by “boys and girls of 
all ages” for “necking on the rocks and anything else that may 
come into their minds listening to Brahms and Strauss,” she 
decided then and there that there was a book in this rare old bird 
and communicated her decision to my mother as early as possible 
the very next morning. 

Utterly enchanted, Mother got busy within the hour taking 
advance orders for copies of the book. Everyone who came in to 
the Stadium Concerts office to buy a ticket or pick up a lost um- 
brella was approached, not to mention 32 of the 96 men in the 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra, each of the Deputy Mayors of 
New York, the Fire and Police Commissioners and her mani- 
curist. Also the dry cleaner, fish dealer and seven taxi-drivers! To 
almost anyone she wanted to avoid seeing from then on she would 
plead: “‘Yow'll simply have to excuse me; I’m frightfully busy 
these days—writing a book, you know.” 

Eight months later she still hadn’t found time to sit down 
quietly with Alix Williamson and me (her daughter) and contrib- 
ute a few remembrances. Finally we succeeded in pinning ner 
down for an hour one winter afternoon. In a supreme effort to 
cooperate, she brought a small paper pad on which she had taken 
considerable pains, so she insisted, to jot down all the highlights 
of her private and public life. When she finally located her 
eyeglasses, she read solemnly aloud: “Three pounds of top sirloin, 
six Idahoes, one box Rice Krispies, one dozen eggs, bottle of may- 
onnaise, two cans sardines...” 


“Bello everbody!” 


It has been estimated that almost as__ nights to chuckle over the intermis- 
many people trek up to New York’s _ sion antics of Minnie Guggenheimer 
Lewisohn Stadium on clear summer _ as to hear any of the world-famous 
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artists she lines up for appearances 
with the Stadium Symphony Or- 
chestra in her full-time, unsalaried 
job as impresaria of the world’s 
largest-scale musical project. 

Minnie’s perennial tussles over 
the Stadium loud-speakers with 
such tongue-twisting names as Kha- 
chaturian and Slenczynski are un- 
forgettable! Her persistent public 
confusion as to whether Moiséi- 
witsch is a ballet dancer (he isn’t), 
Szigeti plays the piano (he doesn’t), 
or Beethoven wrote the Verdi Re- 
quiem (he didn’t), and the un- 
abashed bloopers and blithe mala- 
propisms she perpetrates, have be- 
come an immortal part of the New 
York legend. They rank with her 
other achievements: the perform- 
ances by an unknown Negro girl 
named Marian Anderson whom she 
presented to the public as winner of 
a city-wide talent search in 1925, 
a shy young composer named Gersh- 
win she persuaded to play his own 
Rhapsody in Blue for the first time 
at the Stadium in 1927, or a tall, 
curly-headed Texan—Van Cliburn 
—who tied up traffic for half a mile 
in each direction when he came, in 
1958, to repeat the two piano con- 
certi with which he had just carried 
off first prize in Moscow’s Interna- 
tional Tchaikovsky Competition. 

A short, busty, gray-haired dow- 
ager who might have stepped right 
out of a Helen Hokinson cartoon, 
Minnie will float from the wings of 
the vast outdoor stage at around 
9:30 of a June or July night wear- 
ing the same heavy rubber-soled 
sport shoes and dowdy five-year-old 
cotton dress she put on to walk the 
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dog before breakfast, and a frumpy 
hat borrowed at the last minute 
from the cook. Waving her right 
hand giddily in mid-air, she’ll chirp 
a cheery “Hello everybody” to the 
crowd that choruses “Hello, Min- 
nie” in ecstatic reply. Then, plant- 
ing herself behind a standing micro- 
phone and sliding her framed spec- 
tacles down the not inconsiderable 
length of her nose, she’ll proceed to 
forecast the musical highlights of the 
week, identifying the wrong Strauss 
as the composer of The Beautiful 
Blue Danube and Pinafore “by Gil- 
bert and Solomon,” promising that 
Anton (really Artur) Rubinstein 
will play the Tchai-COW-sky 
Violin Con-SERT-o, Jan Peerce (a 
man) will sing the role of Aida 
(a girl), and Rodger Hammerstein 
“personally” will conduct a number 
from South Pacific. 

From time to time she’ll inter- 
rupt herself to exhort her listeners 
to “Tell everybody you know to 
come to the Stadium. And tell every- 
body you. don’t know too, because 
unless we have people in the empty 
seats I’ll simply go bust!” 

Habitual Stadium-goers recall 
with particular delight the night in 
1947 when she came out to herald 
the appearance of “one of the best- 
known names in the musical world,” 
then, hesitating for an anguished 
moment, reached into her over- 
stuffed pocketbook for the crumpled 
bank check on which she had writ- 
ten her notes and identified him as 
“Ezio Pinza, bahss.” “Oh dear, that 
can’t be right,” she corrected aloud. 
“A bass is a kind of fish!” 

They'll recollect the time she was 
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tendering official thanks of the Sta- 
dium Concerts Corp. to the Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of 
New York, on whose campus 
Lewisohn Stadium is situated, and 
sighed: “I don’t know what I'd do 
without him.” Then, removing her 
glasses, she scrutinized the eminent 
educator from head to toe and ad- 
mitted: “I don’t know what I’d do 
with him either.” 

They'll never forget her asking 
an audience of 10,000 whether they 
preferred jazz to Beethoven and re- 
questing them to answer “one by 

” 

Attempting to drum up box-office 
for a future Ballet Russe appear- 
ance, she asked the legion out front 
not to “tell a soul” that she had al- 
ways cherished a secret ambition to 
be a ballet dancer and demon- 


strated by raising her skirt well 
above one knee and kicking high 
enough to reveal a pair of long cot- 
ton-knit underpants such as haven’t 
been sold across a counter in 30 


years. 

Steady patrons will remind you of 
how, while three of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s highest-paid stars 
waited to resume their part in the 
evening’s musical program, she 
punctuated a plea for funds with the 
promise: “If I get enough money, 
I'll be able to give you better artists 
in the future.” 

They still remember the time she 
summoned Sweden’s Crown Prince 
on-stage with a snap of her fingers 
and a “Here, Prince, Prince!”” And 
the night she confessed: “I have a 
beau in the wings; he’s the minister 
from Junkoslavia,” and called upon 
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Lawrence Steinhardt, then USS. 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, to 
take a bow. Or how, by way of ex- 
pressing gratitude for the sponsor- 
ship of one concert by the brewers 
of Rheingold Beer, she raved on be- 
fore several hundred of their em- 
ployees and distributors about how 
much she had always enjoyed Bud- 
weiser, especially to set her hair! 

And they love to tell about the 
occasion on which, staggering un- 
der a mass of orchids, she coyly 
gushed: “I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing where I got these gardenias. 
Well, I’m not going to tell you. The 
Mayor sent them to me and no- 
body’s supposed to know about it!” 
Or the time she apologized publicly 
for her own late arrival at a concert, 
explaining that she’d eaten some 
sweetbreads that didn’t agree with 
her and had been obliged to take 
“a big dose of citrate of carbona!” 

Then there’s the time Mayor Fio- 
rello La Guardia came up to the 
Stadium to confer New York City’s 
Certificate of Merit on a star of the 
evening. “The Mayor’s going to 
decorate our soloist,” Minnie Gug- 
genheimer began. “That is, if he can 
find a place where she isn’t already 
decorated!” Or the evening when 
a sudden torrential downpour in- 
terrupted the 1950 Stadium season’s 
sold-out Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Night and sent thousands scurrying 
for shelter. “Now come back every 
single one of you,” Minnie remon- 
strated. “It'll be over in a few min- 
utes, I promise.” When, contrary to 
all Weather Bureau predictions, the 
rainfall stopped as suddenly as it 
had begun and the moon and 1,000,- 
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000 stars came out an instant later, 
she rushed back to the microphone, 
pleading: “Good heavens, I hope 
you won’t all think I’m a witch!” 

Once, after being shown the 
lengthy background material on a 
prominent political figure, she care- 
fully prepared a written introduc- 
tion for him, then decided at the 
last minute to scrap it and made 
short shrift by announcing: “I can 
only tell you that his Who’s Who is 
six inches long!” 

I am probably the only one of the 
millions of New Yorkers and visitors 
attending summer concerts at the 
Stadium with any degree of regu- 
larity who doesn’t recall a single one 


of these incidents or cherish some 
favorite story of her own concern- 
ing Minnie Guggenheimer’s weird 
and wondrous platform behavior. 
That’s because Minnie is my mother 
and, like my father before me and 
my brother Randy to this day, I run 
for cover whenever Mother makes 
one of her famous intermission 
speeches. I hide out until I hear the 
orchestra strike up the second half 
of the program and can be sure that 
the worst is over. Then I retrieve 
Mother from the backstage men’s 
washroom into which, blissfully un- 
aware of the legend on the door, she 
regularly ducks, and escort her to 
our seats. 


Minnie the mother 


My own earliest memory of Minnie 
the Mother and her famous Stadium 
concerts dates back to a July after- 
noon when I happened to wander 
into her bedroom on the fourth 
floor of our six-story New York 
town house and was confronted 
with the alarming spectacle of my 
mother’s ample derriere protruding 
from a wide-open window, while 
her feet poised perilously on tiptoes. 
I tugged frantically at Mother’s 
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skirt with all my might in an effort 
to restrain her from what my child- 
ish mind fancied was certain suicide. 
Yielding finally to my howls and 
persistent yanking, Mother sum- 
moned head and shoulders back into 
the room, settled down to a safe 
stance and attempted to allay my 
fright. 

“But Sophie, dear,” she said 
soothingly, “when you’re giving 
concerts out of doors you can’t rely 
on the weatherman to decide if it’s 
going to rain or not. I have to make 
those decisions myself!” 

Except for this traumatic episode 
—which accounts for the severe dis- 
taste I had for outdoor concert- 
going up until almost ten years ago 
and my lingering terror of windows 
open from the bottom—life with 
Mother followed a relatively smooth 
course. Occasionally she would take 
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us out for a walk after school— 
ending up at Maillard’s Madison 
Avenue tearoom, where we were 
each treated to a cup of chocolate, 
ordered “nice and hot” so as to be 
sure to give Mother a chance to 
bolt down two or three double- 
scoop ice cream sodas before we 
could possibly finish. (Whenever 
Randy or I asked for a soda, we 
were sure to be told: “If the doctor 
hadn’t forbidden me to touch rich 
things like hot chocolate, do you 
think J would be having ice cream 


sodas? Why they’re the worst thing 
in the world—fill up your stomach 
with gas!”’) 


Mother and the Mercedes 


Down at the shore Mother would 
drive us around on summer after- 
noons in a big, red, open Mercedes, 
which Pop claimed to have been one 
of the first automobiles in the State 
of New Jersey and into which we 
climbed through swinging saloon- 
style doors at the back. 

Once she stalled the car just as we 
came to a railroad grade crossing. 
Mother merely took her hands off 
the steering wheel, stood up, and 
announced: “Children, I think we 


should all get out. There’s a great 
big train coming down the track!” 
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The Mercedes was smashed to bits 
an instant later, and since then 
we've always had a chauffeur. 

A hectic social schedule, together 
with complete irresponsibility in 
matters of household management, 
and an appalling lack of any sound 
knowledge of a small child’s mind 
or emotions, limited Mother’s in- 
volvement in the day-to-day dilem- 
mas of my brother Randy’s and my 
formative years to frenzied demon- 
strations of affection. 

The only time she ever traveled 
any great distance from home, ac- 
companying Pop on a business trip 
to California, she put through a 
frantic transcontinental call to Ran- 
dy, by then married, to announce 
she’d heard there was a big snow- 
storm in New York and that he 
should immediately go next door to 
Pop’s locker and borrow his rubbers. 

“Do you mind if I just wear the 
ones I brought with me from home 
this morning?” was my brother’s 
now Classic rejoinder. 
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The time I nearly starved 


The family also likes to tell about 
the time when I was just six months 
old and we all went down to Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Mother was con- 
vinced it would be fatal to give an 
infant any milk that didn’t carry 
the trade-mark she was accustomed 
to seeing on the milk bottle at home. 
She gave strict orders to the nurse 
not to let me touch any of the “un- 
sanitary stuff” from the local dairies 
under any circumstances. 

After we’d been there for several 
days I embarked on a series of 
screaming tantrums that kept up 
long enough for the hotel manage- 
ment to demand our immediate de- 
parture and Mother to seek consola- 
tion in aromatic spirits of ammonia 
all the way back to the New York 
office of the only pediatrician she 
could trust. The doctor is reputed 
to have taken one good look at 
squalling little me, asked Mother a 
question or two, and roared: 
“Damn it, Minnie, a day more and 
you'd have starved the child to 
death!” 

The thing that seemed to worry 
Mother most about the birth of her 
first grandchild was the fact that 
her son Randy lost an entire night’s 
sleep waiting for his baby to be de- 
livered. In fact, it was her obsession 
about sleep that finally overruled 
her opposition to Randy’s marriage. 

My brother had been dating 
Eleanor Coleman for over a year 
when Mother first began noticing 
the heavy circles under his eyes. At 
that point she decided they’d better 
get married as soon as possible so 
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Randy could catch up on his sleep. 

My brother and I are actually the 
last of four children. Mother’s first- 
born died in 1904 at the age of four 
months. The second child, Eliza- 
beth, died at seven of a mastoid in- 
fection. 

The death of this beautiful and 
vivacious little girl was the second 
serious blow a kindly fate had thus 
far dealt in Mother’s singularly 
charmed life. In a desperate effort to 
keep hidden her deep grief, Moth- 
er plunged into a series of extrava- 
gant shopping sprees, then lapsed 
into a state of brooding despond- 
ency. Only a challenging new inter- 
est, the doctors told Pop, could 
avert a complete nervous break- 
down. 

The indicated therapy was ad- 
ministered in the nick of time one 
evening by Marie Volpe, wife of 
Randy’s violin teacher. After dinner, 
Mrs. Volpe took Pop aside and told 
him of her husband’s dream of pre- 
senting outdoor symphony concerts 
in the newly-built Lewisohn Stadi- 
um at the College of the City of 
New York. 

“Your wife is very close to Adolf 
Lewisohn, the donor of the stadi- 
um,” Mrs. Volpe continued in a quiet 
voice. “I wonder if she couldn’t 
help us organize this project.” 

Pop went over to the corner 
where Mother had withdrawn by 
herself. “Minnie,” he said, as he led 
her over to their hostess, “the Volpes 
have a wonderful idea, and you’re 
the only one who can help them 
work it out.” 
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The beSinning of Minnie 


Mother did, and that was the begin- 
ning of the Stadium Concerts. It 
was also the real beginning of Min- 
nie Guggenheimer. 

Mother’s education was limited, 
for she did not stay very long at any 
of the four private schools to which 
she was sent. The kids regarded 
Minnie as a prize dumbbell, an il- 
lusion I suspect she cagily enjoyed 
sustaining then as much as she often 
does now. 


But they loved to hear Minnie 
play the piano. She was given her 
first music lesson by a red-bearded 
maestro named Albert Prox. “He 
was secretly in love with me,” Moth- 
er reminisces. “The way I could 
tell was that whenever I played the 
*‘Liebestod’ he turned color.” 

“What did you do?” I asked her. 

“Oh, I just stayed the same col- 
or,” she replied. 

When Mother attempts to raise 
funds for the Stadium Concerts she 
is likely to run afoul of someone 
who mistakes her for the daughter- 
in-law of one of the five fabulous 
Guggenheim brothers whose astro- 
nomic mining fortunes have en- 
dowed the Guggenheim Fellowships 
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in the arts and sciences, the Frank 
Lloyd Wright-designed art museum 
on New York’s upper Fifth Avenue, 
and the free Goldman Band con- 
certs in Central Park. She’s not re- 
lated. 

Actually, the two letters “er 
which lengthen my father’s family 
name, and several million dollars 
lengthening the Guggenheim bank 
accounts, establish a pretty valid dis- 
tinction between the two clans. My 
Grandpa Randolph Guggenheimer 
was a wealthy lawyer, an acting 
Mayor of New York and a patron 
of musicians. Mother’s family, the 
Schafers, were an uninhibited, bois- 
terous lot and she was one of stock- 
broker Sam Schafer’s eight children. 

Grandpa Schafer was a spirited 
fellow, perhaps best remembered for 
the time he sneaked into his young- 
est daughter’s elegant coming-out 
party via the ladies’ room, wearing 
patent leather pumps, a low-waisted 
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white dimity dress with a blue sash 
and a wig of long blond curls, and 
disrupted the stately waltzes by 
skipping rope across the ballroom 
for the rest of the evening. 

After their marriage Mother and 
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Pop moved into the Guggenheimer 
mansion and Mother tried desper- 
ately to adjust to a rather coldly 
formal mode of living—including 
the traditional Sunday musicales at 
which artists such as Enrico Caruso, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz 
Kreisler performed for the family 
and guests. 

But on Fridays Mother sneaked 
back to the Schafer household for 
the lively family get-togethers to 
which she never dared invite her 
Guggenheimer in-laws. 

These Friday dinners were close 
to bedlam. Dining room dishes were 
lowered to the basement kitchen on 
a dumbwaiter that often dropped 
its load with a hair-raising clatter. 
The family talked as loudly as pos- 
sible, all at the same time. No one 
listened to anyone else, so sentences 
were hardly ever finished. None of 
the Schafers hesitated to make the 
most embarrassing remarks about 
the others in the presence of guests. 
While the boys argued and the girls 
bickered shrilly, they snatched food 
off each other’s plates, even at dis- 
tances spanned by a greedy arm 


stretching unceremoniously past two 
or three noses. 


The older Mother gets, the more 
the Schafer side of her nature takes 
over. Grandma Schafer’s dislike for 
wearing anything more constraining 
than a loose-fitting nightgown and 
“wrapper” around the house is pres- 
ently indulged by Mother as “an 
inherited tendency.” Two or three 
years ago when Mayor Bob Wagner 
and his lovely wife came to dinner, 
Mother caught His Honor’s eye 
roving to an ever-so-slight extension 
of pink beyond the hem of her long 
black dress. 

“It’s not my slip,” she hastened 
to explain. “I’ve already got my 
nightie on.” 


Mud im the tuba 


The idea of giving concerts in the 
picturesque neo-Grecian amphithea- 
ter on the City College campus did 
not originate with my mother. The 
founding of America’s (and pos- 
sibly the world’s) foremost out- 
door concert series began with an 
anonymous, mischievous Claremont 
Heights schoolboy. 

One summer evening in 1917 in 
St. Nicholas Park, where the Up- 
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town Municipal Band was giving a 
concert, this imp stood on a cliff 
overlooking the bandstand, tossing 
stones. Suddenly he spied an invit- 
ing target: the gleaming brass bell 
of a massive tuba. 

After missing with several badly 
aimed stones, the lad hurled a clump 
of moist, brown sod squarely into 
the yawning cavity of the big horn, 
muffling a healthy middle C to a 
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sick, dull groan. The incident caught 
the attention of Louis Fehr, Secre- 
tary of the Park Board. As he turned 
an eye upward, he glimpsed the new- 
ly erected Lewisohn Stadium, out- 
lined against the summer sky. Why 
not move the concerts into the paved 
athletics arena, where audiences 
could enjoy their Strauss and Suppé 
without benefit of flying mud packs? 

Fehr took his idea to the Park 
Commissioner the next day and was 
given an immediate go-ahead. Fehr 
got in touch with Arnold Volpe 


(who had successfully directed or- 
chestra concerts for the Park De- 
partment on the Mall before World 
War I) and asked if he would be 
willing to lead the concerts. Volpe 
agreed and he and his wife drew up 
plans for a series of orchestral pro- 
grams to be given at popular prices 
—from ten to 50 cents. They hoped 
to be able to rally the $10,000 neces- 
sary to underwrite their project 
from public-spirited individuals like 
Adolph Lewisohn. That’s where 
Mother came in. 


Bistorl and hysteria 


It was at a promotion-planning 
meeting in Aeolian Hall prior to the 
Stadium opening in June 1918 that 
Mother perpetrated one of the earli- 
est Minnie-isms on record. Con- 
cerned that many music-minded 
New Yorkers might be unfamiliar 
with the location of the Lewisohn 
amphitheater, someone suggested 
that a balloon trailing the legend 
“Symphony Concert Here Tonight” 
be stationed in mid-air just over the 
City College campus. No one had 
the faintest idea where suitable air- 
craft could be obtained in the midst 
of a war. Assuring her fellow con- 
spirators that “My husband can get 
us anything we want,” Mother put 
through an immediate telephone 
call to Pop, who happened to be 
involved in a highly important and 
deadly serious legal conference. 
Mother persuaded the operator 
that she must get through to her 
husband at once. Hearing her 
breathless voice and fearing some 
grave accident had befallen her or 
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the children, Pop wrested himself 
away from his clients and de- 
manded: “What is it, Minnie? 
What’s the matter?” 

Whereupon Mother purred: 

“Charlie, darling, where can I get 
hold of a great big balloon?” 

For once in his long-suffering life 
Pop was mad enough to slam down 
the receiver with a crash that could 
be heard plainly by everyone with 
Mother. Mother put down the phone 
slowly and turning around with a 
wide-eyed look, simply shrugged her 
shoulders and reported: “I guess he 
doesn’t know either!” 

Without benefit of blimp or bal- 
loon, partly in tribute to Volpe’s 
shrewd program-making and high- 
quality performance, and mostly 
because a war-depressed New York 
needed exactly this sort of diver- 
sion, the initial season of Stadium 
Concerts was extended from two to 
seven weeks and over 100,000 peo- 
ple attended. Since then, in 41 sum- 
mers some 17,000,000 music lovers 
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and entertainment seekers have 
managed to find their way up to 
Lewisohn Stadium on more than 
1,000 nights. 

Stadium soloists have run the 
gamut from Rosa Ponselle and Kir- 
sten Flagstad to Frank Sinatra and 
Harry Belafonte; from Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Artur Rubinstein to Benny 
Goodman and Erroll Garner. Con- 
ductors have ranged all the way 
from Beecham, Mitropoulos, Reiner, 
and Stokowski to Paul Whiteman 
and Duke Ellington. Victor Herbert 
and Sigmund Romberg, Villa-Lo- 
bos and Leonard Bernstein, Robert 
Stolz and Richard Rodgers have 
conducted their works at the Sta- 
dium. Alicia Markova, La Ar- 


gentinita and José Greco have 
danced across the big stage; Carl 
Sandburg has recited his poetry and 


Ethel Barrymore read Shakespeare. 
Larry Adler and John Sebastian 
have played Bach and Mozart on 
the harmonica, and Léon Thérémin 
and Lucie Rosen have plucked eerie 
notes from the summer air on 
the mysterious instrument bearing 
Thérémin’s name. 

The typical member of the audi- 
ence for New York’s famous sum- 
mer symphonic programs has at- 
tended the concerts regularly for at 
least 12 years, ten times a season. His 
favorite symphony is the Beethoven 
Fifth; his favorite violin concerto is 
Tchaikovsky’s; his favorite piano 
concerto, the Beethoven Emperor; 
his favorite opera, Carmen. Kiss 
Me Again is his favorite song and 
his favorite conductor is Pierre 
Monteux. Jascha Heifetz, followed 
by Lily Pons, Artur Rubinstein, Ye- 
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hudi Menuhin and Nathan Milstein 
are his favorite soloists. 

When he goes home, he may leave 
a package on his seat containing 
the scores of all the Brahms sym- 
phonies or a pound of chopped 
meat, and the Lost-and-Found De- 
partment at the Stadium in a typical 
season has been known to harbor 
432 right gloves, 1,260 single ear- 
rings, three shoes, a flower pot with 
a geranium, a Lilly Daché straw hat, 
and three goldfish in a container of 
water. 

The box-office men who answer 
the Stadium telephones on concert 
nights must be prepared to answer 
a wide variety of questions. A few 
samples are: “How many inches 
wide are your seats?” “Is the fight 
over yet?” (Wrong Stadium!) “Is 
hand-holding allowed on the field 
or only on the stone tiers?” “Would 
one of the violinists in your orches- 
tra be willing to play at my sister’s 
wedding?” “I have a subscription 
book that says it can be shared. Does 
that mean my mother-in-law can use 
it too?” “Who writes Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer’s speeches?” “Where does 
she get her hats?” “Can I reserve a 
seat in the unreserved section?” “If 
I can only stay for half of the con- 
cert tonight, will I be able to get a 
refund on my ticket so I can hear 
half of another concert?” And, 
“How do you spell Shostakovich?” 

Complaints that come in to the 
Stadium Concerts office are likewise 
weird and wondrous: “Why don’t 
the conductors turn around and 
face the audience sometimes so we 
can see their faces?” “If this Erica 
Morini is such a good violinist, why 
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don’t you hire her for your orches- 
tra—are you prejudiced against 
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women?” “The lady next to me 
keeps falling asleep on my shoul- 
der.” “There are too many popular 
programs this year.” “There are too 
many long-hair programs this year.” 
And so on. 

Uptown the field staff has some 
rare birds to contend with, too. Like 
the man who swears it’s raining and 
demands a rain check even though 
1,899 other people haven’t felt a 
drop . . . the 43 people all insisting 
they’re Zino Francescatti’s violin 
teacher and pressing to be admitted 
backstage at intermission . . . the one 
member of a large group who ar- 
rives early or just on time and 
spreads his belongings over four or 
five chairs to save them for late- 
coming friends . . . the fake invalids 
who insist on an aisle seat because 
of a bad leg, a seat on the left side 
because of a bad right ear, or a seat 
in the first row because they don’t 
see well . . . the character who sits 
half-way through a program, then 
raises a rumpus and wants his money 
back because he thought it was to 
be a Cole Porter concert when it’s 
been clearly billed and advertised as 
All-Mendelssohn . .. and the would- 


be chiselers who try to get in for 
nothing on assorted pretexts like 
“The soloist invited me,” “I’m the 
critic of — ” (a non-existent 
newspaper), or “Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer’s maid is my husband’s third 
cousin.” 

Ask the veterans to describe Sta- 
dium highlights that stand out most 
vividly in their personal recollec- 
tions and they’ll remind you of the 
concert which took place on August 
10, 1945, the day after the atom- 
bombing of Nagasaki had brought a 
dreadful Second World War to its 
terrifying close. Grace Moore was 
the Stadium soloist that night, and 
she sang an aria that had tactfully 
been omitted from Stadium pro- 
grams of the previous four years: 
the wistful “Un Bel Di” from Puc- 
cini’s Madama Butterfly, in which 
a betrayed Japanese bride yearns for 
the return of her American Naval 
lieutenant. ““Thank God,” said Miss 
Moore in announcing the number, 
“we can sing this again now.” When 
she had finished, the audience was 
silent for several seconds before 
bursting into tumultuous applause, 
and when the soprano asked every- 
one to sing God Bless America, they 
did so with full voices, releasing the 
joy and hope of full hearts. 

Unforgettable for almost all of 
the 8,000 who attended it was the 
concert of July 29, 1942. The previ- 
ous evening a bolt of lightning had 
struck the orchestra shell, shattering 
it to smithereens. (Fortunately, the 
musicians hadn’t taken their places 
yet and there were no personal 
casualties. Mayor La Guardia tele- 
phoned Mother: “The whole 
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damned thing’s blown down, Min- 
nie!” Then he called for her in a 
police radio car and the two of them 
raced up to supervise the clearing 
away of the debris.) 

Although the concert of the 28th 
had to be cancelled, of course, 
Jascha Heifetz, the scheduled solo- 
ist, agreed to perform the next night 
on a hastily improvised stage with- 
out a roof. Midway through his 
performance of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto, the rain started again. 
Heifetz played on undaunted to the 
movement’s end, then made as if to 
walk off the stage and send the 
dampened audience home. En- 
thralled by the magic of the music, 
no one out front moved to go. 
Heifetz returned his fiddle to his 
chin, raised his bow, and saying, “If 
you can take it, I can,” played the 
Concerto through in one of the most 
inspired and glorious performances 
of his entire career. At its conclusion, 
the applause and cheers were deaf- 
ening and while a few umbrellas 
discreetly went up here and there, 
the violinist played encore after 
encore to hundreds crowding up 
around the stage and demanding 
more and more. 

Further dramatic testimony to the 
spell great music can cast is cited by 
those who heard a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at the 
Stadium in 1934, when the full text 
of the Schiller ode upon which its 
monumental choral finale is built 


was printed for the first time, both 
in German and in English, in the 
programs. This was an especially 
clear, star-studded night; the street 
traffic was mercifully quiet; no air- 
planes disturbed the stillness of the 
skies; and one could probably have 
heard the proverbial pin drop as 
reverent, awed thousands followed 
word by word the immortal apos- 
trophe to peace and world brother- 
hood. Then, as the chorus reached 
the noble passage, “All mankind are 
brothers plighted, where Thy gentle 
wings abide,” there was a sound that 
might indeed have been the flutter 
of gentle celestial wings providing an 
unforgettable obbligato. The entire 
audience had turned the pages of 
their programs in_ unbelievably 
thrilling unison. 

They still speak with special af- 
fection of a night in 1925 when a 
nervous young contralto no one had 
ever heard of till then stepped timid- 
ly before the orchestra to sing “O 
Mio Fernando” from Donizetti’s 
La Favorita and brought the house 
down with her breath-taking trill at 
the end of the aria. She had been 
given her first big-time engagement 
as winner over 360 contestants in a 
series of auditions held throughout 
the previous winter. At a table way 
up in front near the stage, the work- 
hardened hands of Anna Anderson, 
a Negro laundress from Philadel- 
phia, applauded with special pride 
for her daughter Marian. 


Pandeminnium 


Raising and judiciously spending 
the money to operate a season of 
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Stadium Concerts is a full-time job. 
Lining up 30 to 40 soloists and eight 
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to ten conductors; assembling a 
matched ensemble of 90 to 100 top- 
notch players; hiring and drilling a 
field staff of nearly 150, and setting 
up a city-wide network of ticket de- 
pots is another major operation. 

When one adds to this the head- 
aches of arranging seating and light- 
ing and instruments and stands; of 
negotiating radio, television and re- 
cording contracts and bargaining 
with unions and artists’ manage- 
ments; planning advertising and 
publicity; haggling with concession- 
aires, securing adequate policing, 
transit and parking facilities, it is 
nothing short of miraculous that one 
small, elderly lady, without previous 
business experience, manages to get 
all of these things done. 

Her only help is a full-time secre- 
tary, a part-time press agent, three 
clerks hired for a mere eight weeks, 
and a bookkeeper who comes in on 
alternate Fridays three months of 
the year. 

When the office telephone rings, 
Mother is often the first to snatch it, 
startling those who expect a cere- 
monious run-around with a cheery, 
“This 7s Minnie.” Her most urgent 
files are kept in a bulging handbag, 
which she explores for half an hour 
or more before she can find the 
illegible memoranda she often 


scrawls on the inside of a match 
cover or the back of an old laundry 
bill. That is, if she’s remembered to 
bring the right handbag along with 
her in the first place. 

A delegation of orchestra players 
or reporters called in for a press con- 
ference may sit around fidgeting 
while Mother phones her shopping 
list to the market; calls me at the 
Philharmonic office to admonish in 
full voice against the wearing of a 
certain type of brassiere; or make 
inquiries of the maid at regular 
intervals as to the dog’s bowel 
movements. 

Every so often, however, it does 
occur to Mother that there may be 
someone within earshot with whom 
intimate confidences should not be 
freely shared. At such times she be- 
comes mysterious about some harm- 
less item of gossip. Then she will 
spell, or misspell, over the telephone, 
or use perfectly obvious initials for 
key words. When she says of a rival 
fund raiser: “She has always been a 
little j ... . of me, you know,” Or of 
an artist asking for an increased fee: 
“T think he’s got hisn... with him”; 
she’s quite certain that only the 
party at the other end of the line, 
duly initiated in this unbreakable 
code, has the slightest inkling of 
what she is talking about. 


She can alwaks stop smoking 


Although Mother faithfully renews 
her non-smoking pledge every sec- 
ond week, she lights one cigarette 
from another around the clock, 
stealing them when she fancies no 
one is looking from a cache she in- 


structs everybody in the office to 
keep carefully hidden from her. 
Usually she orders the chauffeur 
to pick her up with the car at the 
end of a day at the office, then man- 
ages to get downstairs a few seconds 
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before his arrival, immediately gives 
him up for lost, and straphangs back 
home in a crowded crosstown bus. 

Nowadays, when the temperature 
soars to the 90s at the height of the 
Stadium season, she conducts most 
of her business from home in a 
nightgown. The telephone is kept 
busy as she posts herself every five 
to ten minutes on contributions 
coming into the office, contracts re- 
turned by unions and managements, 
the latest direct-wire reports from 
the Weather Bureau, or where her 
eyeglasses or address book might 
possibly be. Occasionally she holds 
an important meeting across a table 
in the Plaza, where the headwaiter 
knows her penchant for consuming 
peppermints from the soup course 
all the way through the meal and 
provides her with several trays of 
them in gaily assorted colors the 
minute she arrives. Sometimes she 
will summon committee volunteers 
or members of the meager Stadium 
staff to an after-hours powwow at 
home, over which she presides in an 
ancient flannel bathrobe, taking 
time out for frequent tussles with 
Tinker, the poodle, to whom she 
murmurs, “Come to Grandma,” as 
she gets down on all fours to talk 
and play with him. 

Since Mother rarely holds out past 
ten o’clock on even the most gala 


of evenings and is an habitually early 
riser, she does much of her construc- 
tive thinking between six and eight 
o'clock in the morning. Ignoring 
the fact that most people are still 
asleep, she thinks nothing of tele- 
phoning secretary, press agent or 
orchestra personnel manager at 
home shortly after dawnbreak to re- 
lay a cheery reminder that “We 
must be sure to invite the Austrian 
Consul-General to Viennese Night 
next summer,” or “The men 
shouldn’t wear suspenders to keep 
their pants up when it’s too hot for 
them to play with coats on.” When 
she has had her say at the telephone, 
she seldom waits for a reply. 

Interviewing Mother on the eve 
of her 77th birthday, a newspaper 
reporter asked: “Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer, what would you do with all 
your energy if the Stadium Concerts 
were suddenly to come to an end?” 

Mother thought for a moment 
and replied, “Well, I guess I’d just 
have to figure out some way of giv- 
ing birth to another baby!” 

And when someone else asked her 
recently how she was able to keep 
up such a strenuous work schedule 
at such an advanced age, she an- 
swered: “It’s easy. I just take six 
pills a day recommended by six 
different friends, and a straight 
Scotch before lunch and dinner!” 


Minnie and the muses 


Apparently, Mother once had such 
a passion for literature that she kept 
a copy of Elinor Glyn’s Three 
Weeks hidden under her pillow for 
three months. Years later she strug- 
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gled to recall the name of this “fa- 
vorite” authoress for a newspaper 
interview and ended up with an- 
other of her emergency calls to Pop. 
“Charlie,” she began this one, “I 
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once read a book. Do you remember 
who wrote it?” 

But if reading is not one of her 
accomplishments, Mother is un- 
doubtedly the only person in the 
entire world who can claim the dis- 
tinction of having been applauded 
by Arturo Toscanini for balancing 


a dozen peas in a row down the 
blade of a table knife! She’d had 
plenty of practice, for during the 
better part of five decades of Friday 
dinners at the carefree ménage of 
Grandpa Schafer, canned peas were 
the only vegetable served. 

All this is by way of establishing 
that Minnie Guggenheimer is not 
likely ever to be found with a vol- 
ume of Winston Churchill’s war 
memoirs in hand, and that it was 
the purest coincidence of two great 
minds thinking alike when, asked 
recently to summarize what her 
Stadium stewardship had meant to 
her in two or three words, she re- 
plied unhesitatingly: “I'd say it was 
40 years of blood, sweat and rain.” 

I have known Mother to say, in 
January: “Ill put the Gershwin 
Night on July 31st when it’s bound 
to be clear and let that new con- 
ductor have his All-Sibelius Pro- 
gram, which no one really wants to 
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hear anyway on August 2nd when 
it’s certainly going to rain and we 
can cancel it.” 

After three successive Stadium 
seasons scheduled to begin on 
Thursday had had their opening 
nights washed out, Mother hit on 
what she thought was a wonderful 
scheme: “From now on,” she an- 
nounced, “I’m going to open on 
Monday.” She opened on Monday 
the next year, all right, but unfortu- 
nately so did the heavens. Once she 
made the mistake of phoning the 
Weather Bureau in mid-March to 
ask what they could promise her for 
June 22nd. “Lady,” the voice at the 
other end of the wire informed her, 
“you must have the wrong number. 
You want to speak to God!” 

From the moment Mother arises 
in the morning during the actual 
concert season, she begins telephon- 
ing the Weather Bureau at 15- 
minute intervals throughout the day, 
using a special number. 

A few years back, after a spell of 
particularly bad weather, the New 
York Weather Bureau’s Chief Me- 
teorologist, Ernest Christie, received 
a tearful reprimand from his steadi- 
est customer. “Mr. Christie,” Moth- 
er cried to him over the telephone, 
“you simply can’t do this to me. 
Don’t you realize that you’re just 
ruining my season!” Later on, when, 
by way of making amends, he in- 
vited her to visit his office down at 
the Battery and said he’d like to 
show her some of his charts, Mother 
became suddenly coy: “Why, Mr. 
Christie,” she said, “it’s years since 
I’ve had such an interesting pro- 
posal!” 
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A l1ttle vain must Fall 


For many years it used to be the 
custom to move the Stadium Con- 
certs indoors to the Great Hall of 
City College the minute a rain cloud 
was sighted on the far horizon. 

One night when it rained just 
after a concert began, Mother lost 
the key to the Great Hall, which 
had been entrusted to her personal 
keeping; and lost several hundred 
soaked-to-the-skin Stadium custom- 
ers and three good friends on the 
metropolitan press, while, at her in- 
sistence, Pop, Randy, Ellie, and I 
got down on all fours in a deep 
puddle of mud to search. The key 
turned up two days later when 
Mother unrolled the pair of stock- 
ings she had intended to wear to the 
concert. She had wrapped them 
around the key to be sure to see it 
when she dressed—only that night 
she forgot to wear stockings! 

The jagged edge of the key had, 
in the meantime, ripped a nasty 
ladder up one of the stockings. This 
made Mother so mad that she final- 
ly arrived at the conclusion every- 
one else had reached sofne years be- 
fore. She declared: “From now on 
we’re going to postpone the con- 
certs whenever it rains!” 

Mother, of course, does not rely 
solely on the weather-prediction fa- 
cilities of the U.S. Government. 

More often, she is apt to turn to 
Carlos Raviola, a burly double-bass 
player in the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra, whom she addresses al- 
ternately as “Mr. Ravioli” and 
“Mr. Spaghetti.” Unlike most hu- 


man weather-seers whose predic- 
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tions are governed by the twinges of 
their corns or joints, Raviola boasts 
the unique ability to smell rain as 
far as 45 hours off. Though his fore- 
casts are often at sharp variance 
with those from official sources, he 
hasn’t been wrong once in 20 years 
—a fact which was duly reported to 
Mother by his colleagues in the or- 
chestra only after they had lost a 
total of $2,100 in backstage bets 
with the sniffing Raviola. 

In consulting Raviola or the 
Weather Bureau officials, Mother 
asks indirect questions. “Should I 
plan an early dinner tonight?” she'll 
query. Or “Shall I tell Eleanor 
Steber not to bother having her 
dress pressed?” Or, “Do we have to 
change our ads in the papers?” 
Never does she ask whether it’s go- 
ing to rain, for “rain” is a word she 
neither uses nor allows anyone else 
to use in her presence on concert 
days. In fact, she once threw a well- 
known Broadway agent out of her 
office because, on a cloudy afternoon 
in June, he dared to suggest that 
she engage a distinguished actor to 
do a patriotic reading at the Sta- 
dium on the Fourth of July. The 
actor’s name was Claude Rains! 

If the weather has been Mother’s 
bugaboo throughout her Stadium 
years, it also helped launch her ca- 
reer as a public speaker. For it was 
to set an audience straight about a 
program rearranged as a result of 
several rain postponements that she 
uttered her first historic “Hello 
Everybody” and got her first round 
of gentle titters going back over 
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the name Prokofiev four times and 
placing the accent on a different 
syllable each time, then her first gale 


of lusty laughter as she looked up 
and asked: “Well, how do you say 
it anyhow?” 


Row she does it 


Mother finds it difficult to believe 
that her informal speeches have be- 
come one of the summer main at- 
tractions. On several occasions the 
amphitheater has resounded with 
stamping feet and the rhythmic 
chant of “We want Minnie” when 
someone else has come out onto the 
stage during an intermission. She 
also swears that she never really 
intends to be funny and that every 
one of her now-famous laugh lines 
just “slipped out.” 

In the beginning Mother used 
to write out what she was going to 
say. Soon she discovered that she 
couldn’t see the card very well 
against the glare of the stage foot- 
lights and decided to jot down only 
a few key words in large letters. The 
trouble was that she promptly for- 
got what the words were supposed 
to be a key to and invariably ended 
up talking about something alto- 
gether different. 

When the sound of her voice is 
kicked back from the stone tiers 
Mother often stops midway in her 
spiel and tells her own echo to “shut 
up.” And when she has made hash 
of some long Slavic name or gar- 
bled an Italian musical term and the 
audience calls out a correction, she’ll 
almost always repeat her original 
mispronunciation or an even worse 
one, muttering something to the 
effect that: “You see I never could 
remember it anyway!” Which is 
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perhaps not so strange when one 
realizes that Mother’s only first-hand 
acquaintance with Old World cul- 
tural traditions was at age six, when 
she went to Europe with Grandpa 
Schafer. Mother remembers only 
two things about the entire trip: the 
stares and snickers her long straight 
hair attracted on the streets of Ham- 
burg, and a rosy-cheeked little Swiss 
boy in leather pants and an Alpine 
hat who pinched her buttocks while 


they danced at the Schweitzerhof 
in Lucerne. She has never been to 
Europe again. 

Once, paying tribute to someone 
who had helped her raise a good 
deal of money, she described the lady 
as “‘inde- indefat- indefatigable,” 
then mopped her brow and ex- 
claimed: “Whew, that’s some word 
for me!” And indeed it was. 

When she knows she will have to 
introduce a celebrity guest of honor 
from the Stadium stage, Mother 
usually bones up a little in advance. 
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She had the job, once, of presenting 
the Consul-General of Italy and, on 
the theory that he most certainly 
spoke only Italian, she decided to 
address him in his mother tongue. 
“Seenyore,” she began, “it makesa 
me the mosta hoppy,” and went on 
for an agonizing minute in atro- 
cious pidgin talk. The gentleman 
squirmed with the audience, then 
mercifully grabbed the microphone 
away from her and said a few choice 
words in exquisite English. 

Later on, when Mother was to re- 
ceive the ribbon of France’s Legion 
of Honor up at the Stadium, the 
family feared for the worst and im- 
plored her not to attempt an accept- 
ance in French. She finally agreed 
she wouldn’t and took the precau- 
tion of practicing a neat little re- 
sponse in English. But we had, in the 
meantime, so thoroughly impressed 
upon her the importance of not men- 
acing Franco-American relations 
that, for once in her life, she became 
utterly speechless and merely threw 
her arms around the French Ambas- 
sador’s representative, planting an 
impulsive American kiss on each of 
his cheeks before he could get 
around to delivering the discreet 
Gallic ones that have become a tra- 


dition of the Legion of Honor in- 
vestiture. 

It’s gotten to the point now 
where, if Mother ever happens to 
make sense in one of her Stadium 
stage speeches, people are convinced 
she isn’t feeling well or that some- 
thing dreadful has happened. The 
night Van Cliburn, fresh from 
Moscow, played in a special post- 
season benefit concert, she observed 
in strictest confidence to the 25,000 
people: “It’s just too bad, that the 
Russians had to discover him!” 

And, on a recent opening night 
when she had decided to let the 
Mayor do all the talking, she 
changed her mind at the last min- 
ute and added a quite proper word 
or two of her own, unembellished 
by a single characteristic mispro- 
nunciation or non sequitur. 

In the next day’s Daily News, 
Douglas Watt sadly _ reported: 
“Minnie Guggenheimer was a dis- 
appointment at last night’s Sta- 
dium opening. She made sense. 
Her words were well chosen and 
strung together in the form of sen- 
tences. The crowd was perfectly 
able to follow her comments and 
felt it just hadn’t gotten its usual 
money’s worth.” 


THEATRICAL THANKS 


IN “THE SOUND OF MUSIC,” 


the Broadway musical, the 


name of Sue Yaeger is listed on the program as a 
ia be) b . 

postulant.” There’s no such person in the show. In fact 
Sue Yaeger has never been in a Broadway show. She 
and Mary Martin were childhood friends in Texas. And 
ever since Miss Martin became a star she’s made sure 
to have Sue Yaeger’s name either listed in the program 


or mentioned on-stage. 
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BY DAVID LANDMAN 


The 


paradox 
of 


the blood 


If it clots too quickly— 
or too slowly—it 

can wreak havoc. But new 
controlling drugs 

promise to lengthen life 


OR MOST OF US, blood, the vital 
fluid, is the fear fluid. Yet blood 

is a wonderful substance. Blood car- 
ries oxygen and food, germ fighters 
and chemical messengers to the re- 
motest corner of your body. It 
brings back carbon dioxide and 
other wastes so you can get rid of 
them. And blood has the special 
ability to coagulate—to form clots. 
The coagulation process is both 
complex and contradictory. Your 
blood flows easily through 100,000 
capillaries so tiny that 400 of them 
packed side-by-side would make a 
bundle the size of this (.) dot. But 
whenever the skin is cut or a vessel 
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broken, the same blood plugs the 
wound with a tough, elastic seal to 
keep the germs out and the blood 
in. This is The Clot, nature’s origi- 
nal quick-hardening plastic. 

If your blood clots too slowly or 
too readily, you are in trouble. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has trouble be- 
cause his blood tends to clot easily. 
In 1955 he suffered a coronary 
heart attack when a clot blocked 
the artery that brings blood to his 
heart muscle. In 1957, when a clot 
blocked a small vessel of his brain, 
he had a cerebral occlusion—in 
other words, a stroke. 

In an earlier era, the President 
might have been doomed to invalid- 
ism; not today. However, each 
morning, President Eisenhower re- 
portedly takes a little peach-colored 
pill—an anticoagulant drug called 
Coumadin—to help prevent the 
formation of new clots. When he 
had to undergo dental surgery two 
years ago, doctors injected a Vita- 
min K preparation which restored 
his clotting power. 

Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans die each year of heart attacks 
and strokes. Although physicians are 
learning how to keep clots from re- 
curring, the doctor must pull the 
patient through his first crisis, his 
first occlusion. 

Clot-blocked blood vessels in the 
lungs are sometimes an aftermath of 
surgery. Nowadays, clots kill more 
surgical patients than germs do. 

And the diseases in which blood 
fails to clot kill people, too. Tens of 
thousands of hemophiliacs live in 
dread of an automobile crash in 
which flying glass might cause an 
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Suppose you cut your finger. 
Your blood rushes platelets 
to the wound @. These 
tiny, disk-shaped blood cells 
are your emergency workers. 
They take up positions at 
the edges of the wound 
where the clot is to be 
formed and signal the blood 
vessels to contract and re- 
strict their flow ©. They 
release accelerators 4) into 
the blood, calling for a chain 
reaction to begin. It’s like 
mobilizing a community to 
repair a dike on a flooding 
river. Upon the emergency 
workers’ call, various citi- 
zens join together as an 
emergency committee—a 
-half dozen chemicals 
unite to form thromboplas- 
tin @. At the committee's 
urging, the ‘‘National 
Guard” is mobilized; that is, 
an abundant but inactive 
civilian-type substance 
known as prothrombin @is 
changed to active thrombin 
. With guardsmen (throm- 
bin) at work, dike-making 
material (the blood’s fibrino- 
gen) is transformed into the 
flood-stopping wall (a clot of 
fibrin) @. Coagulation is a 
sequence of steps. It will be 
hampered or stopped by the 
lack of any element along 
the way. If no civilians are 
available (prothrombin), you 
won't get enough guards- 
men (thrombin), and the 
wall will be built slowly. With 
guardsmen but no sandbags, 
you won’t get a wall at all. 


HOW YOUR BLOOD CLOTS 
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9. CLOTTING 





unstoppable hemorrhage. Pregnant 
women secretly fear that “some- 
thing will go wrong” in the delivery 
room and they’ll bleed to death. 

As far back as Talmudic times, 
there were stories of hemophiliacs 
who suffered profuse hemorrhage 
from the slightest wound. In mod- 
ern times, the disease was estab- 
lished as hereditary, transmitted by 
mothers to some, but not all, their 
sons. It afflicted some members of 
the royal families of Europe. Queen 
Victoria was a carrier of hemo- 
philia. Nobody knew why. 

Science’s understanding of clot- 
ting grew slowly. Centuries passed 
before doctors realized that there 
were sicknesses in which blood clot- 
ted too quickly. 

Paul Oskar Morawitz, a_ bio- 
chemist working at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1903, first explained 
coagulation. His theory is still the 
cornerstone of the science of clot- 
ting control. 

Your blood is a complex fluid, 
containing three different kinds of 
cells and scores of substances and 
catalysts. If it is normal, healthy 
blood, it includes all the dozen-odd 
ingredients needed for clots (See 
page 169). 


Fe SOME YEARS prior to 1933, a 
strange malady was killing cattle 
in North Dakota. Dr. Karl Paul 
Link and other agricultural chemists 
at the University of Wisconsin were 
asked to study the mystery. 

Dr. Link and his associates began 
by studying what the animals ate 
before they fell ill. They found 
that it was improperly cured sweet- 
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clover hay. The hay contained 
a chemical, bishydroxycoumarin, 
which affected the animals’ blood so 
it wouldn’t clot; they were dying 
of internal bleeding. Farm experts 
sent out bulletins warning farmers 
to “Cure Your Hay Right!” 

While the men in Wisconsin 
worked at synthesizing bishydroxy- 
coumarin, in New York Dr. Irving 
S. Wright and other clinicians de- 
veloped a technique for using the 
anticoagulant. 

The first synthetic coumarin drug 
went on the market in 1944, under 
the name of Dicumarol, and within 
15 years there were numbers of anti- 
coagulants: Coumadin, Dipaxin, 
Hedulin, Sintrom, Tromexan and 
some others. 

Today, the use of anticoagulants 
is prescribed after most coronary 
attacks and cerebral occlusions. It 
can add 20 years to the life expec- 
tancy of the coronary patient. 

Clotting trouble in connection 
with major surgery is another im- 
portant medical problem. During 
the long hours of inactivity while 
patients are on the operating table 
under anesthesia, their blood tends 
to stagnate in their legs and to form 
clots there which break off, travel 
through the veins and lodge in the 
lungs. Some surgeons inject their 
patients with anticoagulants to pre- 
vent this sludging or stagnation. 

Blood’s refusal to clot can be just 
as serious as excessive clotting. 

The researchers learned that three 
blood-chemicals are needed to pro- 
duce thromboplastin, substances 
called AHG, PTC and PTA. The 


blood of most hemophiliacs lacks 
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AHG. Therefore no thromboplastin 
forms in the plasma, the other steps 
in the clotting process can’t take 
place, and the man bleeds. 

There is another, temporary, 
bleeding disorder which is nothing 
like hemophilia. It is a deficiency in 
a different part of the clotting ma- 
chinery, called afibrinogenemia, the 
lack of fibrinogen. As a complica- 
tion of childbirth, it is too often the 
cause of death in the delivery room. 

A pregnancy goes awry—through 
premature separation of the pla- 
centa or the death of the unborn 
baby. The mother’s blood-balance 
is upset. Her entire supply of fibrin- 
ogen may be deposited on her 
artery walls or drained away into 
the dead fetus. In the delivery room 
when she badly needs fibrinogen to 
form clots, she has none. 

Obstetricians sometimes used to 
try emergency hysterectomies in 
these cases, in desperate attempts to 
remove a uterus that would not stop 
bleeding. It did no good, of course, 
because the blood was at fault, not 
the uterus, and the mother still bled 
to death. 

But science’s new understanding 
has gone most of the way to elimi- 
nate this hazard of afibrinogenemia. 
When it is suspected that a patient 
doesn’t have the proper clotting 
power, a measured quantity of 
blood is poured into a test tube with 
a special substance called Fibrindex. 
If a clot forms in the test tube in 
60 seconds or less, the blood is con- 
sidered normal. If it takes longer 
than 60 seconds, the blood is said to 
be deficient. 

Healthy blood always contains an 
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inactive substance called plasmin- 
ogen, which under certain circum- 
stances changes to plasmin, an 
enzyme that can attack and dissolve 
fresh clots. This is a good system. 
Plasmin’s normal role is to eliminate 
tiny clots which may block the 
capillaries of lungs, limbs or brain. 

But under abnormal conditions— 
cancer, for example, or severe alarm, 
or some circumstances which doc- 
tors don’t yet understand—the clot- 
dissolving machinery goes wild. 
This can happen during an opera- 
tion. The runaway plasmin destroys 
new Clots so fast that both clots and 
the patient’s store of fibrinogen be- 
gin to disappear. He can bleed to 
death. 

Doctors have a course of action 
for this emergency: they inject 
fibrinogen, hundreds of dollars 
worth of it if necessary. Provided the 
patient can be kept alive by these 
injections, the natural forces of his 
body recover, his liver begins emer- 
gency production of its own fibrin- 
ogen, and the patient triumphs over 
his runaway plasmin. 

At some of the leading medical 
centers and pharmaceutical houses, 
there is a major effort under way 
today to unlock all the secrets of 
clot-dissolving, and to harness plas- 
min for useful work. 

Couldn’t plasmin dissolve the 
clots which cause postoperative 
pulmonary embolisms? Couldn’t 
plasmin be injected into the blood 
stream to dissolve the fresh clots that 
have just brought on coronary oc- 
clusions or strokes? 

The possibilities of such fibrino- 
lytic (clot-dissolving) drugs are as 
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exciting as anything ever done with 
the anticoagulants. 

Research by Dr. William S. Til- 
lett, professor emeritus of medicine 
at New York University’s College of 
Medicine, led to the discovery that 
streptococcus germs produce a sub- 
stance called SK which can change 
a patient’s plasminogen into active 
plasmin. In Pearl River, New York, 
Lederle Laboratories operate a sub- 
miniature farm where streptococcus 
germs are raised for the SK they 
produce. 

Two pharmaceutical houses, Or- 
tho and Merck Sharp & Dohme, 
produce an activated plasmin (also 
called fibrinolysin) for doctors’ use. 

All phases of fibrinolytic ther- 
apy aren’t ready to come out of 
the researchers’ world into the 
hands of the practicing physicians. 
But some of the reports are as elec- 


trifying as the reports of a new gold 
rush. 
At New York University-Bellevue 


Medical Center, doctors created 
great ugly clots, as much as eight 
inches long, in the forearm veins of 
volunteers—and then dissolved 
them. In Washington, D.C., and at 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Can- 
cer Research in New York, doctors 
have used fibrinolytic therapy suc- 
cessfully for pulmonary embolisms 


and for phlebitis in the legs and in- 
ternal organs. They used a drug 
called Actase, which now is general- 
ly available to physicians. 

In St. Louis and New York, doc- 
tors have dissolved fresh clots in the 
heart arteries of coronary patients. 
In a New Jersey hospital, doctors 
treated stroke-paralyzed patients by 
dissolving away the new clots which 
cut off the flow of blood to their 
brains. 

The clot-dissolving fluids are still 
expensive and there are still harsh 
debates among the researchers as to 
which is the best technique and the 
best drug to use. 

So the work goes on, at an ac- 
celerated pace. At a recent confer- 
ence on blood at a big Midwestern 
university, more than a third of the 
discussion dealt with 
therapy. 

The day is not too far distant 
when the family doctor will take 
two vials from his black bag as he 
reaches the bedside of a heart-at- 
tack or stroke victim. He’ll inject an 
anticoagulant to keep new clots 
from forming, and a fibrinolyser to 
dissolve the clot that brought on the 
attack. Then the two great killer 
diseases will have been tamed by 
medicine’s mastery over the mys- 
terious clots. ‘ib 


fibrinolytic 


WHAT'S THE OTHER? 


SIGN IN A NEW JERSEY RESTAURANT: One Of The 
Two Most Overrated Things In The World Is 


Home Cooking. 





Answers to quiz on page 75 


-CHARLES V. MATHIS 





1. q; 2. h; 3. x; 4. |; 5. m; 6. a; 7. bb; 8. v; 9. u; 10. r; 11. d; 12. 0; 13. z; 14. b; 
15. y; 16. f; 17. p; 18. e; 19. k; 20. cc; 21. n; 22. g; 23. s; 24. c; 25. aa; 26. j; 


27. t; 28. w; 29. i. 
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Shrinks 
Hemorrhoids 
Without 
Surgery 


(By John E. Knight) 


World-Famous 
Institute 
Finds New 


Healing Substance 


That Stops Itching, 


Relieves Pain 
As It Shrinks 
Painful 


Swellings 
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WORLD-FAMOUS institute has 
discovered a new substance 
which has the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids without surgery. 
The sufferer first notices almost 
unbelievable relief in minutes from 
itching, burning and pain. Then this 
substance speeds up healing of the 
injured tissues all while it quickly 
reduces painful swelling. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations—even in cases 
of 10 to 20 years’ standing. And all 
without the use of narcotics, anes- 
thetics or astringents of any kind. 

The secret is the new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne®) — now offered 
in both ointment or suppository 
form called Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
piles—Preparation H lubricates and 
makes bowel movements less pain- 
ful. It helps prevent infection (a 
principal cause of hemorrhoids). 

Only Preparation H contains this 
magic new substance which quickly 
helps heal injured cells back to nor- 
mal and stimulates the regrowth of 
healthy tissue again. Preparation H 
Ointment or Preparation H Sup- 
positories (easier to use if away 
from home) are available at any 
drug counter. Complete satisfaction 
is guaranteed or money refunded. 


Advertisement 





BILL STERN, 


Dean of 
American 
Sportscasters, 
says... 





“Why settle for only 2 
weeks in FLORIDA when 


you can have forever?” 


“Enjoy all the pleasures that only a Florida 

vacation provides. No question about it— 
Florida's great for a summer holiday, too; 
even greater to live in. And make it a holi- 
day that will start you on a lifetime vacation 
—by visiting exciting CAPE CORAL, where 
it is Spring-time, holiday-time, carefree-time 
all year ‘round! See, with your own eyes, 
why thousands of American families have 
already invested over $22,000,000 in 
waterfront homesites there. For you, it could 
be the start of a never-ending vacation— 
each day, for the rest of your life, enjoying 
all the natural blessings that make Florida 
the world's playground!” 





See the difference CAPE CORAL 
can make in your future! 


@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection 


@ CAPE CORAL HOMESITES are sold on 
merit alone for as little as 


$20 down 
monthly 
If you cannot visit this 

“Waterfront Wonderland” in person | 
TAKE ONE MINUTE TO PROVE 
CAPE CORAL IS FOR YOU! 

Send for your free copy of 

“THE CAPE CORAL STORY” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 
Lee County « Ft. Myers « Dade County e Florida 


ON THE CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER, OPPOSITE FT. MYERS 


a Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. pg 
} Gulf Guaranty Bidg., Cape Coral, Florida 


H Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 
4_ Story”’ in full color 








TO THE POINT 


A RATHER LARGE LADY had been 
put on a diet by her doctor. She 
had been dieting only a few days 
when a friend dropped in and was 
amazed to behold her tackling, with 
great appetite, a large potato pie. 

“T thought you were on a diet,” 
said the visitor. 

“T am,” was the reply. “But I’ve 
had my diet, and now I’m havin’ 
my dinner.” 


TH SELF-MADE millionaire was 
| ™ being interviewed on the secret 
of his success. 

“T’ve always had the theory that 
the salary is the least important part 
of any job,” he explained. “Doing 
things wholeheartedly, to the peak 
of your ability, brings far greater 
satisfaction than money.” 

The reporter prompted, “And 
you became rich after you con- 
vinced yourself that this was true?” 

“No,” corrected the tycoon. 
“After I convinced the people who 
worked for me.” 


MRS. ELMER HIERS 





—DOUGLAS MC COY 


PSYCHIATRIST in a restaurant 
was approached by a lady who 
whispered: “See that man over 
there? He’s my husband. I feel he 
needs your help. He thinks he’s a 
traffic light. All night long he keeps 
one eye wide open, closes it, opens 
the other eye, etc.” 
The doctor nodded and said, “I'll 
go over and talk with him.” 
“No, wait a minute,” said the 
woman. “The light’s against you.” 








LEONARD LYONS 
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MY. SON, JEFFY, celebrated his 

fifth birthday recently with a 
party for several little chums. When 
the time came to blow out the can- 
dles, I told him to make a wish 


first, explaining that he should wish | 


for something he would like more 
than anything else. Without further 
ado, he tightly closed his eyes and 
solemnly announced, “I wish I had 


a piece of cake.” —MRS. JAMES E. JIMERSON 
A SMALL BOY in the visitors’ gal- 
lery was watching the proceed- 

ings of the Senate chamber. 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” 
he asked, pointing to the chaplain. 

“That, my son, is the chaplain,” 
replied his father. 

“Does he pray for the Senators?” 
asked the boy. 

“No, my son; when he goes in he 
looks around and sees the Senators 
sitting there, and then he prays for 


the country.” —s. GUDGE 


Is THEIR newly purchased house, 

a young couple was having mari- 
tal difficulties. It seems the bride 
was a little too free with the family 
purse while her husband was of a 
more saving nature. One night they 
had an after-dinner quarrel. The 
husband firmly stated his accusa- 
tions about her extravagance in 
front of the huge picture window in 
their living room. Suddenly his wife 
picked up a vase and started to 
throw it at him. 

“For Pete’s sake, Ethel,” he 
shouted, flinging his arms across the 
window, “don’t miss me!” 

—A. M. A. Journal 
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Now... for today’s younger 
men and women over 45 


The modern bulk 
stimulant...to 
help maintain 
regularity in the 
prime-of-life 
years 


From coast to coast word is spread- 
ing about the miracle of SARAKA 
... the all-vegetable bulk stimulant 
that’s helping thousands of active 
men and women to get more enjoy- 
ment from the bonus years by 
promoting regularity in a gentle 
effective way. 

Unlike harsh ‘trigger’ laxatives 
SARAKA’s gentle doubdle-action helps 
maintain natural-like regularity. 
Only SARAKA contains Sterculia to 
add the bulk often lacking in the diet, 
plus Cortex Frangula for mild stimu- 
lant laxative action . . . and vitamin 
Bi. No wonder that many doctors 
who recommend SARAKA are 
themselves users! 

Get SARAKA and take as direct- 
ed. Middle-age constipation will be 
relieved and you'll be helped to the 
easy regularity of youth again. 
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MAKE $$$ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Only TWO 


$500 Jobs a Day... 


Invisible mending pays up 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
—disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors. clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 397, 6238 N. Broad- 
way. Chicago 40, Illinois. 





ie, ; hy. 
«hibited ree 


STOP RAIN WASHOUTS—$1.98 


Rain-Drain eliminates gutted, gullied, washed out 
lawn areas around downspouts automatically! 
Rain-Drain is a 12 ft. rolled up green plastic sleeve 
... easily attached to downspouts. When water flows 
through downspout Rain-Drain unrolls carrying away 
the rushing water. Sprinkler holes at end soak and 
spray without damage. Wear-proof! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back! Rain-Drain, only 
$1.98, postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 686 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for l-carat, yet a 
comparable, selected 1- 
carat Capra Gem is only 
$27—tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 
polished Capra Gems are 
priced within easy reach 
of all. These gems are 
truly a miracle of modern 
science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
magnificence of a dazzling 
Capra Gem, write today 
for our beautifully illus- 
trated Free catalog. 

. .. in actual size... 
wide selection of men’s 
and women’s styles, set- 
tings, prices. Read about 
our easy payment plans to 
suit every budget. Send 
no money. You are under 
no obligation and no sales- 
man will call. Capra Gem 
Company, Dept. CT-80, 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 


CATALOG 





HE BUILT A 
$200 INVESTMENT 
INTO A MAIL ORDER 

BUSINESS NOW DOING 
$3,000,000 YEARLY 


NOW, SHARE HIS SUCCESS FORMULA 


You, too, may improve your financial security 
thru mail order. 12 years ago Max Adler started 
his firm, Spencer Gifts, with $200. Now it’s doing 
$3,000,000 a year. Join his group of Franchise 
Dealers. Run your own mail order firm from home, 
spare or full time. Spencer Gifts supplies catalogs 
with your name on them—fills your customers’ 
orders. No investment in stock. Less than $50 gets 
you started! Write for full details, sample catalog. 
Spencer Gifts, Wholesale Div., Z-9, Spencer Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N. J 
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SPECIAL PRICES 
your choice of any 


4 for $1.00 14 for 3.00 
9 for 2.00 24 for 5.00 


no order under $1.00 
Our unlimited MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 








Protects You Fully! 





16. BEAUTIFY YOUR FIGURE 


Increase your feminine appeal, have a smooth, 
shapely, sexy figure. Methods and exercises for im- 
proving every part of your body—trimming and 
slimming your waistline, hips, thighs, back and 
shoulders; contour ritual for the bust; making legs 
beautiful; look to your chin, neck and hands 
Pretty as a picture—that can be you. 

24. HOW TO DEVELOP A MORE SUCCESSFUL 
PERSONALITY—Get people to like you—make 
new friends—be invited, have dates and fun. De- 
velop personal magnetism. Increase your personal- 
ity in just 7 days. Here are the magic keys to a 
better you, to popularity and to new happiness. 


ANY 
BOOK 27 


45. FORTUNE TELLING BY CARDS 


How to lay out and read the cards for telling one’s 
fortune. Performed with an ordinary deck of cards. 
Gives meaning of each card and position. Methods 
of old and modern seers. 


12. HOW TO BEAUTIFY YOUR BUST—Nothing 
can equal the feeling of feminine appeal and 
assurance that go with a lovely, graceful, full bust. 
Follow the techniques described in this booklet in 
the privacy of your home and see your body blos- 
som into new beauty. 

27. MODERN LOVE LETTERS—Complete instruc- 
tions for writing letters on Love, Courtship and 
Marriage, with 47 Model Letters. 








57. LEARN TO DANCE—Don’t envy dancers, be 
one. Complete professional dance course guides you 
in popular ballroom dances—Rhumba, . Samba, 
Mambo, Fox-Trot, Waltz, Jitterbug, Tango, etc. It 
contains instructions, photos and diagrams of dif- 
ferent steps and routines—even the latest dips, 
turns, twirls and breaks that make you center of 
attraction on any dance floor. 


39. TALES OF FRENCH LOVE AND PASSION-- 
A collection of daring short stories, translated from 
a — inal French. Among them: The Wedding 

ve’s Awakening, The Artist’s Wife, For- 





bt on] Pruit, Marroca, etc. 





80. MOTHER SHIPTON’S ORIENTAL DREAM 
BOOK—tThe study and interpretation of dreams is 
las old as mankind and ever new. A dream is na- 
ture’s own way of a repressed parts of the 
personality. This book gives the methods and the 
traditional interpretation of things and events in 
a dream. Also contains a group of strange dreams 
of famous people - 


28. TRUE LOVE GUIDE—Covers how to woo, win) 
and hold lcve. Dates, conversation, detecting love, 
behavior, gifts, secret meetings, compliments, 
storm clouds, passion, engagement, etc. 











32. SEX FACTS FOR WOMEN 
ADVICE ON THE FUNCTIONS of the various 
parts of the woman’s body, an understanding of 
the sex act and the biology of reproduction. 

15. CALORIE COUNTER—Contains 2290 food cal- 
orie listings, offers a complete program for reduc- 
ing. No drugs, no pills, or back-breaking exercises 
Eat and lose weight is the secret of this amazing 
system: Melt off inches and pounds by burning 
away excess fat. Slash off up to 5 pounds in one 
week .. 5 pounds in one month. . . 20 pounds 
in 40 days. 


36. CARE AND STYLING OF YOUR HAIR 


Including 101 Hair Styles. Hair care if oily, thin, 
thick, dandruffy, kinky, or straight. Care of gray 
hair, thinning hair, scalp baldness, brittle dry- 
ness, etc. Advice on tints, dyes, rinses and bleaches. 
8 basic face-types and hairdos for each. How to 
part your hair—right style for your figure—how to 
make curls, bangs, give yourself a home permanent 
—plus all the new cuts. Tricks for setting, for cut- 
ting. A one-book beauty: parlor course on hair. 
29. HOW TO MAKE LOVE—The secret of wooing 
and winning the one you love. 








20. HOW TO STAY ON A REDUCING DIET— 
Gives you ideas, tricks and methods that will help 
any weak sister who is desperately a “the 
battle of the bulge’’ to stay on her die 

10. NERVOUSNESS—Gonquer tension, foe: worry. 
Overcome shyness, timidity and “nerves.” The 
cure offered in this book will give you strong, 
steady nerves and calm self-control, so necessary 
for social and business dealings and success. 

33. SEX FACTS FOR MEN—Offers an understand- 
ing of the anatomy and eo siology of the male 
generative organs; explains the routine of the act 
of love, and guides him in living a sane sex life. 








19. STEPS TO HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE— 
Marriage does not become a happy success without 
effort and care. Here is advice on every phase and 
problem of marriage—the ——S. how love 
grows, the 50-50 spirit, the se rs, do’s and 
don'ts for happiness, how to ‘adjust differences. 


34. om gro SENSE IN ETIQUETTE—A complete 
guidebook to good manners, covering every possible 
situation: tnlsoaeaiioes: conversation, table eee 
ners, at home, visiting, traveling, correspond: 
entertaining, weddings, funerals, parties, what’ « to 
wear, do, etc. 











35. MAKE-UP SECRETS 

A change in hair style or cosmetic shade can add 
‘“‘glamour’’ to your appearance. Suggestions to get 
rid of blackheads, skin eruptions, wrinkles and 
dark spots—plus Hollywood beauty secrets for dry 
skin or oily skin. PLUS dozens of tips on eye make- 
up, lipstick, rouge, pancake, powder shades. Dis- 
cover beauty secrets 99 out of 100 women never 
dreamed existed. 

25. HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR BEAUTY AND 
CHARM—Make yourself lovely to look at and 
delightful to know. Here is how to care for and 
make beautiful—your skin, your hair, your figure, 
your bosom, your legs, your hands, your teeth— 
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MAKE STUMP REMOVER—$1.50 
Don’t “st Don’t chop! Don’t blast or get rid of 
those ugly tree stumps on your property. Remove 
them like magic with wonderful new chemical which 
quickly decomposes wood fibres all the way to the 
root tips. Simply po it into center of stump. Final 
removal’s a cinch. Harmless to nearby planting. 
8 oz. (for 1-2 stumps). You must be pleased or your 
money back! Stump Remover only $1.50, postage 
paid. Order from Sunset House, 686 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


After 2 Hours 2. After 4 Hours 


KILLS FLIES ON CONTACT! 

Works for entire season! (See actual photos of 
amazing new Fly Cake above.) Just moisten—place 
anywhere flies accumulate. Lures flies like a 
magnet, kills them instantly! 4 cakes equal control 
power of 100 or more aerosol bombs because solid 
chemical cakes give complete, unvarying protection 
for so long. Works on roaches, ants, too. Safer 
than sprays. Won’t attract pets. Not harmful if 
touched or even tasted by humans. 79¢ each. 4 for 
$2.98. ty - 5 * ae Gifts 2-8, Spencer Bldg., 
Atlantic C City, J. 











Music 


LIFTS YouR 
BIRD'S EGO! 














MUSICAL NOVELTY FOR BIRD’S CAGE 
Every time he admires himself in the mirror, Percha- 
Toon starts to play! Percha-Toon will make your 
high-flying fellow an _ incorrigible showoff. It 
hangs inside his cage (but can be wound easily from 
outside it). When your fine feathered friend 
stands on the perch to admire himself in the mirror, 
a Swiss musical movement starts to play a tuneful 
accompaniment. When he flies off, music stops 
automatically. $3.95 postpaid. Medford Products, 
Dept. COR 6, Box 39, Bethpage, N.Y. 
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NEW NEW PALETTE LIPSTICK 


New blendability quality 
Lipstick keeps lips soft 
and smooth while it clings, 
clings, clings. Gentle to 
even the most sensitive 
lips. Added feature—Col- 
ors will blend into one 
another when combined. 
Palm-sized Palette with 
transparent cover protec- 
tion. Complete color range 
of Reds, one Iridescent- 
Pearl to blend into any 
color combination you use. 
Blend to contrast with your 
clothing and accessories. 
Discover now what vary- 
ing shades will do for you. 
Packaged with Sable Brush, 
“Certified Colors,’’ Only 
$2.98 plus 30¢ Federal Tax 
postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Send check or 
Money Order to Bleuette, 
Inc., Department A-233, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


NEW! 





ELECTRICAL PLUG LOCK 
Unique! A wonderful con- 
tribution to our electrified 
civilization. Electrical Plug 
Lock connects to outlet, 
can save thousands of dol- 
lars in damages! It pro- 
tects children from pos- 
sible harm. It auto- 
matically eliminates the 
ever-present danger of ac- 
cidentally disconnecting 
the refrigerator, freezer, 
electric signs, alarms, 
nite-lites, appliances, any- 
thing that plugs in. It 
locks the plug into the 
outlet and keeps it com- 
pletely secure. Easy to in- 
stall in a moment, adjusts 
for any size plug. The 
best insurance you can 
get! For homes, offices, 
factories, stores. 3 for 
$1.25 ppd. 6 for $2. Lord 
George Ltd., Dept. C-7, 
LN. ao New York 


-'WINDOW SHOE DRAWERS—69¢ 


Great value! The least 
expensive and st way 
yet to store your shoes. 
Keep closets neat, shoes 
dust free! Inexpensive 
Shoe-See Drawers stack up 
prettily in your bedroom 
.closet floor or shelf. 
under the bed. Crystai- 
clear windows let you se- 
lect, at a glance, the pair 
of shoes you want. Drawers 
slide out without dis- 
turbing other boxes. At- 
tractive white and gold 
leatherette design on sturdy 
fiberboard—many times | 
stronger than regular shoe 
boxes. Get one for every 
pair of shoes you own! 
Shoe-See Drawers only 69¢ 
postage paid. Three for 
$1.98, six for $3.69, twelve 
for $6.98. You must be 
pleased or your money back! 
Order by mail from Sunset 
House, 686 Sunset Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, California. 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


A PARTY OF CLERGYMEN was at- 
tending a Presbyterian conference 
in Scotland. Several of them set off 
to explore the district. Presently 
they came to a river spanned by a 
temporary bridge. Not seeing the 
notice that said it was unsafe, they 
began to cross it. The bridge keeper 
ran after them in protest. 

“Tt’s all right,” declared the 





1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 


Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. Your name & address 
handsomely printed on 1000 finest quality gummed 


labels. Padded. Packaged with Free Plastic Gift 
Box. Use them on stationery, books, cards, etc. 
Special—Save Money. Any 3 different orders $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today from Handy 
Labels, Department 887, Jasperson Building, Culver 
City, California. 
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ONLY 


17% 


All America Loves 
the KIT KAT KLOCK 


Yes, the country’s most popular electric novelty clock 
is tail-wagging its way into the homes and hearts of 
America. Rolling eyes, clock hands and grinning 
mouth glow in the dark. 15'%," high, 4” wide, self- 
starting synchronous electric motor—approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories and guaranteed for one 
year against defects, this accurate timepiece can 
blend into any room of your house. Available in Jet 
Black, Rustic Copper, Lime Yellow, Chinese Red, 
Pastel Pink or Pastel Blue. $11.95 ppd., Fed. Tax 
Incl. Dealers inquiries invited. 


GALENTINE NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. C, 519 E. Jefferson Bivd. 
South Bend 17, Ind. 








FREE! ABYSSINIA to ZANZIBAR 


Big Valuable collection of genuine stamps from more than 
30 different countries in exciting far-off Africa! Weird 
spectacular stamps from the terror-ridden jungles of 
Djibouti, Congo, Cannibaland, Ifni, Ghana, Liberia, Tan- 
ganyika, and many other regions of the Dark Continent. 
Brand New Issues, Ancient 19th Century .. . fabulous 
varieties picturing savages, native warriors, ferocious 
jungle beasts, man-eating reptiles, Extra! Big Bargain 
Catalog; Collector’s Guide; other stamp offers for free 
consideration! Send 10¢ for mailing. Act Now! 

' Se aeeeee eeu eeeeeeeeaeeees 


: H. E. HARRIS & CO. 

at Dept. K69, Boston, 17, Mass. 

§ I enclose 10¢ for mailing expenses. 

§ Rush my Free Abyssinia to Zanzibar stamps, etc. 
Name & Address 


[se ee eee eee 
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YOU CAN BE ALMOST 2 INCHES TALLER 


It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow”’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
tree booklet showing over 
30 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 2-119 Brock- 
ton 68, Mass. 





WHY DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 


iad For only $10—we can 


change your double-breast- 

ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 

‘2 wide lapel, single-breast- 
* ed suits made narrow la- 
pel. No fitting necessary. 

' Bring in or mail your 
+ coat with $5deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.), 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM to 7 PM. 





KEEP PAPER BAGS NEAT—$1 


Bag Caddy... holds up to 
40 bags neatly. No more 
jamming bags into draw- 
ers. Plated wire loops hold 
every bag, big ones, little 
ones, wide ones, narrow 
ones, odd ones. Easily 
fastened to inside of any 
cabinet door with two 
screws included. Guaran- 
teed or money back. Only 
$1 ppd. Order from Sunset 
House, 687 Sunset Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





FREE 100 WORLD-WIDE STAMPS 


Send today for valuable 
collection of 100 World- 
wide stamps, just released. 
Get new issues of past 12 
months, Free. Ghana, Togo, 
Polynesia, Iceland, Hon- 
duras, many more. All dif- 
ferent topicals, pictorials, 
supply. 

per customer. Other 
offers for free inspection. 
Send name, address, 10¢ 
Stamp 
Co.,Dept.4CRX, Calais, Me. 


bi-colors. Limited 


hndlg. Garcelon 


spokesman, not understanding the 
reason for the old man’s haste. 


“We’re Presbyterians from the con- 
ference.” “I’m no’ caring about 
that,” was the reply, “but if ye dinna 
get off the bridge you'll all be 
Baptists!” 


—-FRED S. MILLHAM 


THE ATTORNEY for the defense, 
knowing his client was guilty, 
wanted to save him from the death 
penalty. He succeeded in making a 
deal with one of the jury members. 
“Understand,” said the attorney, 
‘vou are to hold out for the verdict 
of manslaughter and don’t let the 
others talk you out of it.” 

“Tl remember that,” replied the 
juror. Sure enough, after hours of 
deliberation, the jury brought a 
verdict of manslaughter which 
carried with it life imprisonment. 

The attorney was delighted, and 
after settling with his conspirator 





WRITE TODAY FOR FREE MAILERS! 


Now! Send your black & 

mm white or Kodacolor rolls 

LOS Neg@lgas.am for processing. We'll return 

ood ty-developed negatives 

FREE and jumbo prints plus Free 

Rolls of the same size film! 

&W 8-exposure roll de- 

KODAK FILM veloped and prints—only 

89¢; 12 exp. roll—$1.15. 

Kodacolor 8-exp. roll dev 
and prints $3.25; 12-roll 

$3.95. Thousands of enthu- 

Siastic customers! Order 

today! Life-Time, Box 

187C, Lexington 73, Mass. 


from 
LIFE-TIME 





MAKE MONEY SELLING THE FINEST 


greeting cards. Call on 
friends with beautiful new 
Christmas Cards, everyday 
and birthday cards, toys, 
gifts and household items. 
New catalog and samples 
will be sent on approval. 
87 free samples name-im- 
printed Christmas Cards, 
stationery, wedding an- 
nouncements, napkins and 
matches. Big commissions. 
Mitchell Greetings Co., 
Dept. CD-860, 47 W. 7 
Mile, Detroit 3, Michigan. 





100 LITTLE DOLLS—1 PENNY EACH 


100 Dolls made of Styrene 
& Synthetic Rubber—only 
$1. Baby Dolls, Nurse 
Dolls, Dancing Dolls, Cos- 
tume Dolls, Cowboy Dolls, 
Bride Dolls & many more, 
in exquisite detail up to 
4”. Not made of paper or 
rags but of Styrene & 
Synthetic Rubber. Money 
Back Guar. Send $1. & 25¢ 
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and thanking him, he asked, “Tell 
me, did you have a hard time swing- 
ing the rest of the jury your way?” 
“Indeed I did,” was the reply. “The 
others wanted to acquit him.” 


—-RICHARD G. SARAZIN 


A KINDERGARTEN youngster burst 
into the house all excited and an- 
nounced, “Oh, Mommy, was teach- 
er mad today! Why, she was as mad 
as a mother!” —LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


A MAN AND HIS WIFE entered a den- 
tist’s office. “I want a tooth pulled,” 
the wife told the doctor. ““And don’t 





AFTER BREAST SURGERY 


Look and feel normalagain * Vez 
-.. even in bathing suit, —_¥ 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. C, 
ary Form Inc., 17 
. 60 St., N. ¥. 23, N. Y. 





WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


Name the book—we’ll find 

NOW! it for you! No matter how 

a “ or long out-of-print. 

ction, non-fiction. All 

ete ee) ed) Be authors, all subjects. We 


search ‘til we locate the 


books you desire, and then 
quote prices courteously, 
with absolutely no obliga- 
tion on your part. Simply 
list the books you wish 


won = re rest. 
1 rite Books-On-File, Dept. 
LOCATED! CDA, Union City, N. J. 





BIG SAVINGS ON READING GLASSES 


Pick magnifying lenses that 
help you see better if you 
do not have astigmatism 
or eye disease. Folks over 
40 save big money on 
quality ground reading or 
bifocal lenses (or your 


RX). Smart modern frames. SEE Ie print 





100% satisfaction or full 
— =. = —— 
satisfied customers. Sen 
for Free i4-lens. Test- | §EE far away 
Yourself Kit, Advance Spec- 

tacle Co., ‘Inc. 573 S. CLE 
Dearborn "Chicago 5. 











BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


‘*The talk of the country.”’ 
Save up to 50% buying 
direct from one of the 
world’s well-known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Catalog C-4, Empire Dia- 
mond Corp., Empire oo 
Building, New York 1,N.Y 
Free Diamond Catalog C-6. | 





UP TO $300 EXTRA MONEY 


Show fabulous new 1960 
Self-selling Evans Christ- 
mas Card, Gift line. No- 
Money-Down, No-Risk 
Sample Starting Plan. 
Profits to 1007. Send to- 
day for salable boxes to 
be paid for or returned— 
plus Free big Album Per- 
sonalized cards, 2 big Or- 
der-Getting Illustrated 
Catalogs of over 300 items. 
Write now. New England 
Art Publishers, North Ab- 
ington 89, Mass. 





NEW ELECTRONIC BUG KILLER! 


Guaranteed to scientifi- 
cally kill all insects—flies, 
moths, ants, roaches, mos- 
quitoes, spiders, silver fish, 
etc. Safety approved for Bt 
use near children, food, : 
pets. Defleas dogs, cats! 
Used by hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, farms. Clean, 
odorless. 5-yr. guar. One 
unit sufficient for average 
home. Send $6.95, 2 for 
$12, to Me-Hi, Box 34608- 
K, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 








KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 

wanted hair permanently, 

in the privacy of your 

home, with famous Mahler 

Epilator! Acclaimed by 

thousands who, after read- 

ing our instructions care- 

fully, learned to use the 
safely 

today 

), for “New 

Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler's 

Inc., Dept. 320J, Provi- 
dence 15. R. I. 





60 to 80? YOU MAY BE INSURABLE 


Let us tell you how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 
life insurance policy to 
help take care of final 
expenses without burden- 
ing your family. You can 
handle the entire trans- 
action by mail. No one will 
call on you. Simply mail 
postcard giving year of 
birth to Old American In- 
surance Company, Dept. 
L82M, 4900 Oak, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN! 


Now!—a_ realistic _hair- 
jece, by Louis Feder. 
ooks, feels like your own 
hair; friends invariably 
approve. Comb it, sleep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
designed. Choice of styles, 
including popular crew 
cut. Average price, $170. 
Write for Booklet R. ‘‘The 
=. a to Bald- 

of as 


Hou 
i 545 Fifth Ave. .N.Y.1 





CASUAL FOR BIG OR TALL MEN! 


New glove-soft leather Cas- 
ual Shoe in sizes 10 to 16 

. priced below $10! We 
specialize in large sizes 
only! Sizes 10 to 16; widths 

* AAA to EEE .. in dress, 
sport, casual shoes, insu- 
lated boots, etc. Also slacks, 
jackets and shirts specially 
styled and sized for big or 
Stall men only! By mail 


only. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send for free style 
book! King-Size, Inc., 3920 
; Forest St., Brocton, Mass. 


bother with gas or Novocain. We’re 
in a hurry.” 

“Well, you certainly are brave,” 
the dentist exclaimed. “Which tooth 
is it?” 

“Henry,” she 
husband, 


said, turning to her 
“show him your tooth.” 


—DR. L. BINDER 


AT THE NEW YORK Museum of 
Natural History, a small boy gazed 
in awe at the dinosaur skeleton. It 
was easy to see that the youngster 
was deeply impressed. Sudde nly he 
turned to his mother. 

Gosh. Mom,” he exclaimed, 


“sé ’° 
what a soup that would make! 
—F. G. KERNAN (Catholic Digest) 
(Continued on page 188) 





IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE, $1.98 


Stretch your way to atrim- 
mer You with new, sturdy 
rubber Stretch-a-Way. 
Make any room your pri- 
vate gym. Complete with 
chart showing safe method 
of toning muscles. Improve 
tummy, thighs, hip & bust 
measurements. Keep fit, 
trim. Stores in any drawer. 
Guar. or money back! $1.98, 
pstg. pd. Order from Sun- 
set House, 687 Sunset 
Blidg., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Draw any person, still life. §7~ 
map, photo, landscape o 
without talent! Anything ~* 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
producer. Reduces, En- 
larges. Follow lines of 
‘picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing. 
3 98 postpaid with order, 
C.O.D. plus postage. 
Money back guar. after 
trial. Norton, Dept. — 
296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 





Send us your Kodacolor 
film for Free developing 
when prints are ordered. 


KODACOLOR-BLACK AND WHITE 
Pay only for prints. 8 exp. 


roll $2. 12 exp. $3, reprints 


25¢. Black & White 8 
FILM exp. roll 40¢, 12 exp. 60¢, 


DEVELOPING reprints 5¢ ea. Quick 


Service. Movie Processing 
8mm roll $1, Mag. 75¢. 35 
Introductory Offer 


mm slides---20 exp. $1. Send 
for Free folder; Fast-X- 
Foto, Dept. C, Box 7A, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


GET FREE KODAK FILM FOR LIFE! 


For every exposed roll of 
black and white or Kodak 
color film you send, you 
receive with your Jumbo 
prints, a Fresh Same Size 
Roll of Kodak Film Free! 
Only pay for processing: 
up to 40’, less than store 
rates, your new Film costs 
you nothing extra. It’s 
Free! Send for Free Film 
Mailer Envelopes today! 
Write: Free Film Co., Box 
T. Hillside, New Jersey. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hungreds fascinating well- 
pai executive positions 
now open with fexurious 
Motel-Resorts Coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, write 
Motel Managers School, 
Dept. C-80, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 





50 NEW STERLING SILVER STATE SPOONS 


Each coffee spoon has 
authenticated state seal 
with name, date and num- 
ber of Statehood. Spoons 
are 4! inches long, weigh- 
ing over 515 penny weight 
of sterling silver. Complete 
price, $2.00 each, includes 
taxes and postpaid. No 
C.O.D. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Chandelier House 
of Gifts, P. O. Box 681, 
Central City, Colorado. 
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STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Get more fun out of stamp 
collecting through Scott’s 
Monthly Journal. Learn the 
stories behind stamps. Get 
latest stamp news. Keep up 
with stamp-world events 
Each copy carries pages of 
new-issues information 
Fully illustrated. Special 
introductory offer: Three 
months for $1. Send your 
dollar today to Scott 

Dept. C-3, Box 402, Radio 
City, New York 19, N. Y. 


ve 


ADDING MACHINE 


$1.97 ea. or 2 for $3.49. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.— Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9columnsof num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee Agents 
wanted. $1.97 add 4", tax 
in Pa. Tom Thumb, Dept. 
Y-50, P.O. Box 5066, Phil- 
adelphia 11, Pa. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Christmas 
Cards. 
our 
beautiful Christmas Scrip- 
ture folders plus a box of 
16 lovely Everyday 
for only $1. You, your Club, 
Church 
make profits up to 100°, 
Choose 
Scripture and other items 
Send $1. today. 
Town Card 
Shepherdtown 


BIBLE TEXT 
CHRIST- 
IAN 
GREETING 
CARDS 


and Everyday 
We will send you 
best dollar box of 21 


folders 


or Lodge easily 


from over 125 
Shepherd's 
Co., Box 68, 
67, Pa 


NEW! AMAZING! 


USED BY: 
MILLIONS: 


KANT-BITE! 


You can’t bite nails with 
Kant-Bite on them! A sen- 
sational scientific miracle! 
Only 1 brushing forms a 
diamond-hard coat that 
prevents nail-biting, split- 
ting, chipping, or break- 
ing, at work or play! So 
hard—it can't be bitten! 
Now nails can grow glam- 
orously long! Guaranteed! 
Only $1.50. Kant-Bite Co., 
Dept. C-1, Box 75, Rugby 
Sta., B’klyn 3, N. Y. 





50 DELUXE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1 


A remarkable introductory 
offer available to Coronet 
readers for the first time 
50 DeLuxe Wallet Sizestudio 
photoprints for only $1. 
And Free, we will print 
your name on each. Send 
your picture or negative. 
Prompt service, money- 
back guar. Enclose $1 
plus 25¢ pstg. & hdlg. for 
each set. Photo-King, 
Dept. M-3, P. O. Box 2870, 
Grand Central Sta., 


N.Y. 


FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


New for summer is our 
custom designed group of 
ladies wide shoes. Shown, 
new ‘‘Darcy’’ in widths C- 
D-E, all sizes 4 to 11, in 
White, Beige or Pink Kid: 
Black Patent, Red Calf, all 
3” heels. $7.95 ppd. money- 
back guar. Order today or 
get free catalog of many 
other styles in widths C 
to EEE, all heel heights. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C-7, 
ag South St., Phila. 47, 
a 


¢ 





FREE! _AIRMAKS 


me Flying Doctor, 


Two fabulous collections! 
All-different airmailstamps 
from around the world— 
World’s Largest Airmail, 
and many 
‘ . Plus thrilling 

Age Collection— 

Rockets, Sputniks, 
Jets. Offer contains stamps 
worth up to 25¢ each— 


> only 10¢ for mailing! Ex- 


tra: Big Bargain catalog 
and approvals. Rush 10¢ to 
Jamestown Stamps, Dept. 
F80C0, Jamestown, N. Y. 


SHEER ‘THROW-AWAY’ HANKIES—$1 


Elegant, hand-made, im- 
rted sheer handkerchiefs 
ook as lovely and dainty 
as the finest silk .. . but 
they’re made of strong rice 
paper! Magnificent white- 
on-white designs with 
dainty scalloped edges. 
For blow or show! Pack of 
50 Disposable Hankies only 
$1, postage paid. 3 packs 
for $2.79. Money _ back 
guarantee! Sunset House, 
687 Sunset Building, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 





KILLS ALL FLYING INSECTS 


Mosquito, Moth, Fly, 
No Chemicals, Gases. 
Insect Recovery. 
Anywhere. Covers '3 


etc. 

No 
Hang up 
Acre. 


Guaranteed. Should Last 


25 Years 
110V Outlet. 
200W Lamp 
10¢ Month. Has 


Uses Up 
Fly 


Plug Into Any 
to 
Grid Costs 
At- 


tractor Dead Insect Tray 


ord Directions 
Reasonable Price. 


Write 


. Sing Sing Bug Chair 


Inc., Box K_ 3708, 
Park 37, Michigan. 


Oak 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, 


full or part-time 


with new Photo Painting 


Pencils. Earn money 
by coloring photos, 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 


Studios and friends 


now 
snap- 


will 


pay to have photos colored. 


Rush $4.98 


coloring Kit (includes 


for complete 
18 


pencils) or send for Free 


instructions. 


171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 


Marshall’s, 
11, 


N.Y. At photo art & hobby 


stores everywhere. 
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==) SHOPPING. GUIDE 


assifie 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 





LOANS BY MAIL 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarautee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 





I'LL send you Free stocking sample newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since nylon. Patented, full- 
length. Stays up over-the-knee without supporters, 
without girdle! Nationally advertised price $1.95. 
Make money introducing to friends at $1.00 pair. 
American Mills, Dept. 694, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HOME- SEWERS: Earn Money sewing precut “ties 
for us. Materials & instructions supplied. No Selling 
required. Jud-San Products, Dept. 497, Box 2107, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for 
material to fill orders. Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 

BEAUTIFUL Sheer Nylons, 1 yr. replacement guar- 
antee against runs, snags; 6 prs. postpaid = — 
pay $5.95 after trial or return 5 prs., pr., 
tree. Color card for 3¢ stamp. = Merchandisers, 
Box 1975, Dept. 1, Little Rock, Ark 





FREE! Maternity. Apparel Catalog and Free list of of 
Baby names! Hundreds of advanced styles for every 
occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. Also sportswear; mix match 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. Crawford's, Dept. 
62, 1015 W Walnut St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MAKE $ $25 to $35 weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





FOR THE HOME 





SEPTIC Tanks, Cesspools, Outdoor Toilets. Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank Reac- 
tivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water—fiush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Six months supply only $2.95, postpaid. 
(Money back guarantee of satisfaction), or rush 
postcard for free details. Northel, CT-9, Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 





FINE Original Oil Paintings sent on trial after 
your choosing from actual photographs in full col- 
ors. Enormous selection in all subjects, styles and 
sizes. Prices from $5.00 to $1000.00. Send 25¢ for 
illustrated brochure. Artists Show Room, 167 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





THROW PILLOWS direct from Manufacturer. 
Save! Retail $2.49. Only $1; 4 for $3.75 (plus 25¢ each 
postage), 15” x 15”. Cotton filling. Decorator materi- 
als: Aqua, Mint, Pink, Toast, Brown, Green, Maize. 
Specify button or plain. Ridge Fabrics. 597 Ridge 
Road, No. Arlington, N. J 
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BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, Pri- 
vate. No Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly pay- 
ments. For the amount you want write today to Dial 
Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. H-24, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

LOANS Entirely By Mail—$600 or less for any 
purpose. Strictly confidential. Repay in 24 low 
monthly payments. Employed men, women eligible 
anywhere. Write: Budget Finance Co., Dept. A-70, 
114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





BOOKS! No Matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. ‘‘Name the book—we’ll 
find it.’’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects. 
Free search—courteous service—no obligation to buy. 
Write Books-On-File, Dept. HM, Union City, N. J. 





FOR PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1358, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CHILDREN get ahead faster when you decorate 
the nursery or playroom with attractive capital and 
small letters in gold on 4 X 40 white strip. Live 
and learn with the alphabet. $1. ppd. Sherman 
House 19, Haddon Road, New Hyde Park, N. 1 ¥. 


@ <elee 2?) 











RESORTS—MIAMI BEACH 





COLONIAL INN, 300-rm. complete resort Motel. 
Ocean-front, 18l1st St., swimming pools, 500 ft. pri- 
vate beach, dancing, entertainment, Teenager’s Nite, 
Club, Supervised Kiddies’ playroom. Low summer 
rates, free TV, parking. Write for brochure. 





FOR THE MEN 





MAGIC Car Glaze—guaranteed to outshine, out- 
perform, outlast any auto wax, with less work, or 
money back. Cleans, polishes and glazes in one easy 
operation. Hard, glass-like finish lasts up to 6 mos. 
$1 ppd. Webb, 2116 Oak St., N. c., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

BE TALLER. You can be igupwenstvely taller, raise 
your business and social potential. Staturaid shoes 
help you win new heights in life. Choose elevation 
your desire. 35 styles. Send for photo catolog, C-5 
Joseph Burger, M’f’r, 78 E. 142 St., New York 54, N.Y. 
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FOR THE FAMILY 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





10,000 Photographic Bargains! Anything and 
everything photographic. Still, Movie equip. etc. 
aed or Used. Send postal. Box 193-ZM, Peabody, 

ass. 


FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 


JOBS in foreign countries for men and women; 
also fascinating jobs on steamships and yachts 
ae foreign countries. Experience not required. 
Ages 18 to 55. Free information. Davenport Foreign 
Service, Dept. A-98, Box 1354, New York 1, : £ 











FOR CONTEST FANS 





FREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents ‘have won over $5, wg cat Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. . Phila. _ a Pa. 

FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,” the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





FOR HORSEMEN 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have. FREE. No 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 1458, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SPORTS & OUTDOOR FANS 








CAMPING supplies, tents, outdoor clothing, boat- 
ing and government surplus offered at biggest sav- 
ings in exciting 116 page catalog sent free. Write 
to I. Goldberg & Company, Dept. C-8, 420 Market 
Sireet, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

HANZON— Sports Hand Cream. ‘Helps: shield skin 
against sun, frost, friction. For firmer grip, better 
game, golf, bowling. Also fishing and around garden. 
5 oz. plastic bottle $1. ppd. Ekstrand Laboratories, 
Dept. Al, Arlington 10, Va. 


FOR INVENTORS 








PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
paients, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
More inan 200 registered patent attorneys have used 
my service. Free invention Woe forms. Miss 
Ann Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 





INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- 
pa.ented. All types ne Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention Protection Form copgr yrighted Wy 
Casco, Suite 309, Medical ectomes ldg., Wash. 5, D.C. 





INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings! 
We have tremendous mfrs. list! Global Marketing 
Service, 2420- C 77th, Oakland 5, Cal. 





you can easily apply for patents. Save high fees. 
Cumplete professional do-it-yourself patent kit. Send 
for free Guarantee and Registration Forms. Get 
the facis on legal patent protection. Patent Associ- 
aves, 1212F Commonwealth Bldg. , Phila. 7, Pa. 


PATENT Searches, including copies of related 
patents, $6.00. Original ‘ *“World-Wide’’ Airmail serv- 
ice to inventors, attorneys & mfrs. Free record form 
& ‘Information Every Inventor Needs.’’ Miss June 
Hayward, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
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TERRIFIC a 4 Bargain: Israel—Iceland—Vati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus Large 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10¢ To 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, 
Toronto, Canada. 





105 British Colonial Stamps all different, only 10¢. 
Germine Scott Catalog value over $2.50. Special In- 
troductory offer. From Britain’s Farflung Empire. 
Act now. Approvals. Crown Stamp Company, Virgil 
910, Ontario. 


STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Free to approval service ——< for 5¢ postage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., — eld 33, Massachusetts. 








FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California. 


115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents incl. 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value over 
$2. all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service of 
U.S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus Stamp 
New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 14. 


268 4th Ave., 


Co. Inc., 





ZOUNDS! ‘Strange Countries’’ packet free with 
excellent approvals! Saxon Co., Dept. 7, Banning, 
California. 





SCOTT’S Monthly Journal—Keeps your Scott cata- 
logs = to date. Lists new issues, price changes, etc. 
Contains illustrated articles, facts of interest to the 
enthusiastic collector. 11 issues yearly, . -50 
Canada; $5 foreign. Payment with order, please. 
Scott—Dept. C—Portland Pl.—Boulder, Colorado. 





225 STAMPS For only 10¢! This mammoth value 
includes airmails, pictorials, stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Also approvals 
and big illustrated bargain lists. Mystic Stamp 
Company, Camden 4, New York. 





COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





GREAT Pleasure, Profit collecting coins! Unc. $20 
Gold $49.75; 2 types $95.00; 10 dif. dates only $465.00. 
1960 proof set $4.25. 1961 Guide Book with your name 
in gold $2.25. World’s greatest 96-page Catalogue 
$1.00. Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 





WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents 1914p, 15p, 16d, 
17d, 18d, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 2lp, 26d, 27d, 27s, 28d, 
28s, 29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, 34d, 35d, 35s, 36d, 36s, 37d, 
37s, 38d, 39s, 42s, 48s, 49s, 50s, 51s, 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 





COIN Collectors Largest most respected newspaper, 
Published Semi-monthly. 15,000 collector exchange 
ads and 7000 dealer ads yearly. $2 yearly. Sample 25¢. 
Numismatic News, 38 Water Street, Iola, Wisconsin. 





OPTICS & SCIENCE ITEMS 





OPTICAL and science bargains. Request free giant 
catalog ‘‘DM’’—128 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amaz- 
ing war surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 





AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





KODACOLOR & Black & White... Trial offers 
...Enclose ad. Kodacolor—8 exposures—$1.95, 
= 45, Black & White—8 or 12 exposures 

35¢. Save on film, big discounts to you. Wisconsin 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





WANTED Books, stories, articles for sale to top- 
paying magazines & publishers. All subjects needed! 
New writers welcome. Books especially wanted! Mail 
scripts today for prompt sales action to Carlson Wade 
Literary Agent, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 





SAVE ON PHOTOS. Kodacolor Roll 8 Exposures— 
$2.50. 12—$3.50. Reprints 25¢ Black and White 8— 
50¢. 12—70¢. Reprints—5¢. Fast Kodachrome, Ekta- 
chrome, Anscochrome Processing. Free mailers, prices. 
Save on Photo Service, Box 50-C, Watertown, Wis. 





COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektachrome, Kodacolor 
and Anscochrome, processed and/or printed under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color finishing money can buy—it’s Acme 
Color Photo Lab. Box 6025K, Minneapolis, Minn. 





KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J 
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MANUSCRIPTS invited for books. We have made 
and published books on the co-operative plan for 
more than 30 years; circular free. A world-wide pub- 
lishing service is offered. Forum Publishing Co., 324 
Newburry St., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 minutes (fiction, non-fiction, poetry); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. X8, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S.,N. Y. 16. 





COLOR SLIDES 





200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US Catalog; 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 





COLOR PRINTS 


PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-6, 200 Varick Street, N. Y. C. 14 





AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





35mm Color Slides printed 212 x 312, 7 for $1. 
Special limited time offer introducing New Kodak 
Ektachrome color paper. Quality guaranteed better 
than ever before. 312 x 5, 5 for $1; 5 x 7, 2 for $1. 
Duplicate 35mm slides 6 for $1. No cropping. Write 
for complete price list. Colorfax Laboratories, 1160-K 
Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, Spec- 
tacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. Write 
for free information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free home study course 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C, 
18 East 76 St., New York 21, N. Y. 





LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. Employed men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. C-7190, Omaha 2, Neb. 





BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES 


TOP quality, genuine raised printing calling cards, 
wholesale: 500-$3.98; 1000-$4.65, ppd. Blue, black 
or red ink. In 2-colors, red- black or red-blue inks, 
add $1.50. Send ck. Money back guar. Samples 25¢. 
Cardmaster, 2205 Mirasol, Brownsville 9, Texas. 
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MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 





WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 





SONGWRITERS, a Publishing House for Amateur 
Songs Published and Recorded. Free Music. Free Lyric 
Course. Send Best Material to Amateur Songwriters 
Association, 1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





POEMS wanted for musical setting and recording 
by America’s largest song studio. Send poems. Free 
examination. Five Star Music Masters, 225 Beacon 
Building, Boston. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 











AMERICA’ S finest Greeting Cards! Call on friends 
and others with beautiful new Christmas Cards, 
everyday and birthday cards, toys, household and 
baby items. New catalog and samples on approval. 
Also, without cost, 87 samples name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards including religious and family type 
cards. Free samples imprinted stationery, wedding 
announcements, napkins and matches. Big Commis- 
sions. Mitchell Greetings Co., Dept. CC-860, 47 W. 7 
Mile Rd., Detroit 3, Michigan. 
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SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CHRISTMAS CARDS—with customer’s name im- 
printed, broad appeal. Personal and business designs 
—all in one attractive album that practically sells 
the cards for you. These deluxe cards pay deluxe 
commissions. This is the ideal way you've been look- 
ing for to make extra money for Christmas. Earn 
$300 to $500 (plus Bonuses) easily this Season, even 
in spare time. Sales experience unnecessary. Old 
established manufacturer. Send now for your Free 
Sales Kit which includes Sample Album and easy-to- 
follow selling instructions. Send for Kit now; pocket 
profits next week! Write Process Corp. (reliable for 
30 years). Department CT-2, 1954 S. Troy, Chicago 
23, Illinois. 


MEN—Women! Start Money- Making Pl. Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL- 22-H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS’’—A book everyone who likes to draw should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply address Car- 
toonists’ Exchange, Dept. 1027, Pleasant Hil), Ohio. 


EARN $50.00 to $250.00 a month. Sell Christmas 
and Birthday Cards, Gifts, Toys, Housewares. Big- 
gest selection, best service. Lowest prices. Samples 
on approval. Costs nothing to try. Smartstyle of 
Milwaukee. 815 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


60% PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why make 
less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60%; Make up to 
$25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
California, Dept. 1807E. 





12,000 PEOPLE now earn extra cash in their spare 
time as community representatives for Coronet, 
Esquire, and all leading publishers. You, too, 
can offer your friends reduced rates and keep 
immediate commissions. Write to J. M. Foster, 
Dept. 12, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Makes $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-H, Chic. 26, Ill. 


~ RUN a spare- -time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1960 Christ- 
mas and All Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 1007 profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today 
for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 1, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 


EXTRA Cash! Make big money in spare time with 
new and different Southern Beauty Christmas Cards, 
gifts. Profits to 100% plus bonus. Samples sent on 
approval; Free Sample Album, Free promptness gift. 
— 478 N. Hollywood, Dept. A-67, Memphis, 

enn. 


ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash, 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time, 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dept. C, Box 
41107, Los Angeles 41, California. 


MAKE extra money showing fast-selling lines: 
toys, gifts, collector’s items, household wares, greet- 
ing cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shops, 
or parties. Write for free catalog. North Star, Dept. 
6- 601, 251 East 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


800 Ways to make extra money 
gifts: Distinctive greeting cards, toys, novelties, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, gadgets. Make up to 92’7 profit! No 
minimum order. Write for big free color catalog. 
Greetings Unlimited, 6-202 ParkSq.So.,St.Paul1,Minn. 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little taple-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR-22-H, Chicago 26, 
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BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, complete- 
ly unattended Westinghouse Laundromat R equipped 
laundry store and increase your income _ $5,000- 
$10,000 a year. No attendants required . . . all equip- 
ment is coin-metered and operated by customers as 
easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes only a 
few hours of management time a week, does not in- 
terfere with your regular job. We offer advice, store 
planning, training and advertising . .. and we can 
finance up to 90°. of the necessary equipment. No 
experience necessary. Modest investment. Your com- 
munity needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new profit- 
able automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept. C, 
3549 No. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 





YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm. 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. 6M50, Chicago 32. 


DOLLS! Dolls! Dolls! We teach you to repair, 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories including 
clothing. Study at home, earn while you learn. Free 
catalog! Doll Hospital School, Studio N 20, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 








FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National Franchise Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 





MAKE up to $147.50 Daily with 30-second demon- 
stration sensational new Voicecaster. Frees both 
hands, permits work while phoning, hold 2-way phone 
talk anywhere in room. Transistorized, no installa- 
tion. Offices, stores, factories, order 1 to 6; house- 
wives order fast. Make up to $14.75 each. Ten sales 
daily possible spare or full time. Plans Free. Voice- 
caster Div., Merlite, 114 E. 32 St., Dept. A62S, NY 16. 


UP to $300 Extra Money. Show friends fabulous 
self-selling Avans Christmas Card line. Profits 
100%. Send no money—write for sample boxes to 
be paid for or returned, plus big Free Album Per- 
sonalized Cards, 2 Catalogs of 300 items. New Eng- 
land Art Publishers, North Abington 81, Mass. 








MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 


premium for you and your customers, Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N- 460, 7530 8. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 





MAKE Good Money Selling Pocket Bible Texts in 
Spare Hours. These little booklets of 58 pages will 
sell easily for 50¢. The topics are of notable spirituai 
value teaching kindness, virtue, and prayer with 
many other beautiful themes. Sold in packages of 
thirty $8.00. Write, Orbit of Faith, 1622 Erato St., 
New Orleans, La. 





EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. CT-7, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

LOW Investment—High Returns in success-proven 
“Second Business!"’ Coin-operated Launderamas 
featuring Dubl-Loader washers—best equipment at 
lowest financing terms—as low as 10% down, balance 
at 6% over 3 years. There are no Franchise fees. 
Launderamas require little time, don’t interfere 
with present business or profession, are self-amortiz- 
ing conducive to chain operation. Launderamas 
have long history of customer satisfaction. Patrons 
save 40% to 60% on laundry costs. Our national 
organization will assist and guide you in this tried 
and proven successful industry. Write today to 
Zeloux Corp., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Dept Ct. In Canada, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ont. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNUSUAL Franchise Opportunity. A product of 
the Waltham Watch Company represents a certified 
money-making proposition that gives you a dignijed 
independent business of your own, without interier- 
ing with present employment. Requires no selling on 
your part. It gives top profits day and night, all 
year round by working only 4 to 5 hours a week. You 
service our beautiful display cases of popular priced 
alarm clocks in drug, food, hardware and appliance 
stores as well as other outlets, and merely collect 
for merchandise that has been sold and replenish 
the inventory. We establish all accounts in and 
around your immediate area. No experience neces- 
sary (we train you). Cash income starts immediate- 
ly. Unlimited potential earnings. (cont. next line.) -, 





NO knowledge of watch or clock industry necessary. 
Applicants who can qualify will be appointed as local 
distributors. Must be responsible, a permanent resi- 
dent, have use of car. References and a minimum 
investment of $1195.00 to $4780.00 cash available. 
Write today. Give name, address, phone number and 
background. Kindly do not apply unless you can meet 
all requirements. Time Industries, Dept. 155, 170 
West 74 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

RETIRED: Pleasant sales work contacting business 
friends & firms with complete lines of sales aids, 
goodwill builders & executive gifts. For details send 
your qualifications. Rennells’ Sales Co., 1926 So. 
33rd St., Omaha 5, 5, Nebr. 


ANYONE can “sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. 
Miracle fabrics—Nylon, Dacron, Wash ‘'N Wear 
Cottons. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big income, 
real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. K-131, 
New York 11, » we 





JUST send name for two Christmas Card Assort- 
ments on approval. Show sensational values to 
friends, $75 to $500 possible between now and Christ- 
mas. Free samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th Street, Dept. E- 220, N. Y. 10 

IMPORT- EXPORT opportunity, " profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capital, 
or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, Dept. C16, Los Angeles 24, Calif 

~ SUCCESS Opportunity—Sell Famous Spring-Step 
Cushion Shoes. Earn big money daily plus cash 
bonus. Write Orthovent Shoe Company, 4708 Brand 
Road, Salem, Virginia. 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in sparetime, 
without canvassing. . Z. Gibson, 500 S. Throop 
St., Dept. J-634, Chicago 7, IIl. 


MILLIONS will be spent by political candidates 
for election day adv. material in 1960. Big money can 
be made selling our Fluorescent Bumper Banners 
and other exclusive items at lowest prices. Write 
for details, no investment. Aldine Printing Co., 
1160 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND FLORISTRY offers 
money-making opportunities. We teach you at home 
to make corsages, wedding pieces, etc. Low monthly 
payments. Free booklet. No obligation. National Flo- 
ral Institute, Studio NC-80, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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THE SIXTH GRADE was deep in study 
of South America. Raymond, the 
teacher’s delight, was answering 
hard questions on Chile, Bolivia 
and Colombia. He also volunteered 
tidbits of information which even 
she hadn’t heard, and he offered to 
prepare a special report on Argen- 
tina for next session. 

The teacher was amazed when, at 
the end of the week, Raymond failed 
the test on South America. “What 
on earth happened?” she asked. 

“You left half the questions unan- 
swered.” 

“Well, you see, Miss Adams,” the 
crestfallen Raymond explained, 
“I’m collecting an _ encyclopedia 
from the supermarket—one volume 
a week. You asked too many ques- 
tions about Venezuela and Uru- 
guay, and I can only be smart from 


A to H right now.” 


THE DIRECTOR of a little theater 
group was interviewing an appli- 
cant. “Have you ever had any stage 
experience?” he asked. 
“Well,” was the response, 
my leg in a cast once.” 
—LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 


—Wall Street Journal 


“T had 


AN ELDERLY LADY was introduced to 
a Dr. Smith at a party. 

She said, “Doctor, I am glad to 
meet you. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. Lately I have a terrible pain 
in my side when I raise my arm like 
this. What shall I do about it?” 

The gentleman answered: “Sor- 
ry, I am not that kind of a doctor. 
I am a doctor of economics.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “in that case, 
tell me—should I sell my General 


Motors stock?” —A. M.A. Journal 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wid DIRECTORY sett 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 








PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





ENGINEERING Science. B.S. degree in 27 or 36 
mos. Accelerated program: Aero, Chem., Civil, Elec., 
Mech., Metal.; Math., Chem., Physics. Mod, rate. Earn 
board. Start Sept., Jan., Mar., June. Catalog. Indiana 
Technical College, 9570 E. Wash., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 





GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, ra- 
dar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. deg. 
in 29 mos. B:8. obtainable. Start Sept., Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 





MEN 17 to 45. Train now as Heavy Equipment 
Operators. Huge nationwide highway & bldg. program 
has careers for 1,000’s of men. No interference with 
present job. Full training with latest machines fol- 
lowing completion in preparatory instruction. Infor- 
mation Free. No obligation, Heavy Equipment Train- 
ing, Universal Schools, Dept. U-22, 11 E.47 St., N.Y. 1.7 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 





EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30E60, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





ANNOUNCING new self-teaching course in mem- 
ory! Powerful memory helps spur success—gives add- 
ed poise, self confidence, = popularity. Free 
booklet ‘‘Adventures in Memory.’’ Write Memory 
Studies, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141C, Chicago 14. 





HIGH SCHOOL at home. Yes, you can complete 
high school at home. No classes. Texts are furnished. 
Diploma awarded. If you are seventeen years of age 
or over and you have left school write today for 
Free assignment and catalog. Wayne School of La 
Salle Extension University, A Correspondence Insti- 
tution, Department 837, WC, 419 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





BECOME Tax Consultant. Graduates earn $1,000- 
$3,000 every tax season preparing returns evenings. 
S approved. Union’ Institute, Lakewood, 9P, 





DEVELOP ‘‘Abilities Unlimited’’ while asleep. Re- 
duce tension, build personality, improve health, 
achieve success. Through clinically tested ‘‘Transi- 
tional Sleep’’ method. Free Details. ASR Foundation, 
Dept. Cl, Box 21, Henry Clay Sta., Lexington, Ky. 
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NO SYMBOLS, USES ABC’S 


Sh h ( Over 500,000 have learned 


shorthand the easy, ac- 


curate Speedwriting way 
at home in leisure time 

or in over 400 Speed- 

writing schools. Today 

| EARN $1650 MORE A YEAR 

‘‘Unhappy as a sales | : 
clerk, I turned to Speed- 
writing shorthand. I grad- 


they are winning success 
everywhere—in business, 
uated from the Speedwrit- 
ing Shorthand Course in 


industry, Civil Service. 
Speedwriting shorthand 
is easy to master. 120 
words per minute. Age 
no obstacle. Typing 
available. 
less than 6 weeks and 
stepped into a job WMD 
an engineering firm. i 
earnings increased $1200 
a year. Now have an 
even better job with a 
major industrial concern 


at $1650 more a year.’’— 
Louise Henders, N.Y.,N.Y 








1 EARN $1560 MORE A YEAR 


“The doctor for whom I 
work was elected to 
County Office. I turned 
to Speedwriting because 
I needed shorthand to 
meet my new duties. It’s 
been most beneficial to 
me. The doctor is pleased 
with my work and I earn 
over $30 more a week! 
No wonder I’m so happy 
I studied Speedwriting.” 
Emily Kalil, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


FREE Sample Lesson. Because Speedwriting uses the 
ABC’s, it is by far the simplest and quickest short- 
hand to learn. That is why we invite you to mail 
the coupon Now for both our Free booklet and a 
Free sample lesson. See for yourself how, within a 
few moments after you read this sample lesson, 
you can actually write Speedwriting shorthand. 
Here is a shorthand that can be learned in only 6 
weeks—at home or through classroom instruction. 
120 words per minute—50” Faster than Civil Serv- 
ice requirements. Speedwriting shorthand is as 
accurate and speedy as it is simple and easy to 
learn. 37th Year. Mail coupon Now! Speedwriting. 
For Speed With ss ee Dept. 4908, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. 


| SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 


Dept. 4908, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. | 


Please send full details and FREE compte | 
lesson. 


| 

: Home Study Classroom Instruction | 
| If under 17, check here for Special Booklet A | 
| 

| 

| 








Name ea ee | 


Address ; 
| 


| City Zone State 


oo 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


HOME INSTRUCTION 





WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


“After completing Lewis CAN 


Training,’’ says Ruth 


Schwab, ‘‘I became host- 


ess at this pretty resort. 

The guests tell me I’m a 

real success, which is a 

wonderful thing to hear. 
am glad made a 

change to this interesting 

and satisfying hotel field.’’ 

The success of Lewis 

Graduates proves you can Become a 

qualify for fascinating " 7 

hotel, motel, and _ hos- Hotel Executive / 

— field or apartment 

ouse positions. Oppor- 

tunities everywhere for 

both young and mature. 

Previous experience proved 

unnecessary. Train at 

home or through resident 

classes in Washington. 

Nationwide placement ser- 

vice free. Write for free 

book, ‘“‘Your Golden Op- 

portunity.’’ Approved for 

all Veteran Training. 

Lewis Hotel Training 

School, Desk FM-1148, 

Washington 7, D. C. 44th 

Year. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





IF YOU DIDN’T FINISH HIGH SCHOOL 
You can complete High 
School at Home in spare 


e time with 63-year-old 
High school. Prepares for Col- 
lege entrance exams. Pro- 


gress at your own speed. 
Standard texts furnished. 
Credit for subjects already 
completed. Diploma award- 
ed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. Write for Free 
Booklet! American School, 
Dept. HC 17, Drexel at 
58th, Chicago 37. 


FREE! 3 CAREER BOOKLETS 

No need to be stuck with 
a routine low-paying job. 
1.C.S. will send you Free 3 
career booklets that have 
helped 1000’s find job suc- 
cess: (1) ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed’’ Career guide, (2) 
Career Catalog of job op- 
ortunities, (3) Sample 
esson (math.). No oblig. 
Send name, address & job 
interest to International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Dept. 226876, Scranton 15, 
Pa. 


Yo Tere) | 


at Home 








LEARN FLORAL ARRANGEMENT 

Turn spare time to profit, 
Men or women. We teach 
you quickly, easily at 
home to make corsages, 
wedding pieces, center- 
pieces, etc., and how to 
operate a full or part 
time business. Low month- 
ly payments. Certificate 
awarded. Free booklet. No 
Obligation. National Flor- 
al Institute, Studio N-80, 
11826 San Vicente Bivd., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 








DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Learn world’s most fasci- 
nating business. We teach 
you to repair, make, sell 
all kinds of dolls and ac- 
cessories. Study at home. 
Earn while you_ learn. 
Start your own business 
or full time. We 
you how. Free in- 
formative booklet without 
obligation. The Doll Hos- 
pital School, 11826 San Vi- 
cente, Studio N-80, Los 
Angeles 49, California. 


WHY Don’t you Write? Earn extra money in 
spare-time writing short stories, articles on business, 
homemaking, hobbies, sports, travel, local, club 
and church activities, etc. You learn by writing at 
home under the guidance of professional N.I.A. 
New York Copy Desk Method. Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you have qualities to 
become a successful writer. Write for it Now. No 
cost or obligation. 35th Yr. Lic. by N. Y. tate. Appd. 
by Nat'l Home Study Council. Newspaper Institute 
of America, Suite 5490-N, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, ¥. 





‘STENOTY PE-——court and convention reportine— ex- 
ecutive secretarial with Stenotype, original high 
speed machine shorthand. Learn at home in spare 
time. Field wide open, highly inviting. Unusual inter- 
esting opportunities at top pay. Get all the facts. 
Write for Sample Lesson, Free Booklet, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Dept. 836ST, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

DRESS designs: Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. National 
School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 
141C, Chicage, Illinois. 


LAW. Write today for a free copy Dy of illustrated law 
book, “‘The Law-Trained Man,’’ which shows how 
to earn the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
degree through home study of the famous Blackstone 
Law Course: Books and lessons provided. Moderate 
cost; easy terms. Write now. Blackstone School of 
Law, a home study institute founded in 1890, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 670-C, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


$5000, writing, every year? Yes, if you develop your 
gift. NYS trains you at home in stories, articles 
books TV; places your salable scripts. Address N. Y. 
School of Writing, Dept. 701, 2 E. 45 St., New York 
17, New York. 


ACCOUNTING:—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 
future. Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
836-H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE. Learn about this field of work 
and how you can prepare yourself by home study for 
a high entrance mark. Private organization. Free 
booklet. No obligation. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
V 90, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ENGLISH course for adults. Poor English holds 
you back. A command of good English brings recogni- 
tion, friends, higher pay, self-confidence. With my 
new self-correcting method you can stop making 
mistakes—speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day 
at home. Free 32 p. booklet. Don Bolander, Career 
Institute, Dept. E-295, 30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


HOME INSTRUCTION 





HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
I.Cc.S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 396876. 


TRAFFIC "and Transportation men urgently 
needed by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. 
Become expert on rates, tariffs, regulations in 
spare time to qualify for executive traffic jobs. 
Training under traffic authorities. Get Free book. La 
Salle Extension University, A Correspondence Insti- 
tute, Dept. 836-T, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








FREE Language Tour At Home. Relaxed easy way 
to quickly learn to speak Spanish, French, Russian, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Modern Greek—any of 
34 langueges by Linguaphone’s World Standard 
Conversational Method. Speak in the language of 
your choice in 10 days or it costs you nothing. You 
are the only judge. No obligation to buy—No sales- 
man will call. Send for Free Book with complete 
details. Linguaphone Institute, TC-080, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
836-L, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


INTERIOR Decoration; Approved supervised home 

study training. Fine starting point for career 
No classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy.; Dept. 141C, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
BE A Real Estate Broker. 
yourself and your family 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 
J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Insure Security for 
Study at home. Prepare 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 Sw 16 Ct. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
provided. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded 

“ree sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School 
of Watchmaking, 2324-H seswoukes, Chicago 47, Ill 


ATTEND business school at home! Save time and 
expense of attending classes, prepare for secretarial 
career in typing, shorthand, business procedures, 
ee Write for catalog. Wayne School, 417 

- Dearborn, Dees. 837, SC, Cuteage 5, Ill. 


LOCKSMITHING. It’s easy to earn as you learn 
profitable trade at home. Quickly step into well paid 
job or start own business, full or part-time. Mate- 
rials, tools supplied. Free book. Locksmithing Insti- 
tute, Dept. 3308, 150 Park Ave., E. Rutherford, N.J. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A “GENIUS” 


Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home in learning to 
write sothat you may earn 
an extra $500 to $1500 a 
year? Or many thousands 
on a full-time basis? We 
have helped people from 


W os | T E 4 all walks of life to make 
money writing. Why not 


i you? ditors say: Oppor- 
of Stories tunities are greater than 
Articles, TV Scripts 


How to 


ever. And you don’t have 
to suc- 


to be a ‘“‘genius’’ 
ceed. 


~ GRADUATE NOW FULL-TIME WRITER 





“I’ve made 650 sales—all 
full-length articles,’’ writes 
Kelvin Wallace Coventry 
of Derby, New York. ‘‘I’m 
hitting plenty of national 
magazines and assignments 
keep me hopping. I’ve been 
full-time free lancing four 
years now. All of which 
was just a dream when I 
was plugging along in a 
dead-end factory job.’’ 


‘*My Palmer instructor has 
given me more encourage- 
ment than I ever thought 
possible,’’ says Lucille An- 
derson of Trinity, Texas. 
“His assistance has en- 
abled me to keep up a 
steady flow of stories and 
features appearing in lead- 
ing Texas newspapers and 
in magazines all over the 
nation. My most recent 
Sale was a series paying 
me over $1,800.’ 


Palmer ‘Institute's s unique method of teaching makes 
it easier to learn than you may imagine—for not 
just one field of writing, but for all: fiction and 
articles for magazines, TV and specialized publica- 
tions. You receive interesting, understandable in- 
struction and individual coaching by professional 
writers who give helpful detailed analyses showing 
you how to write salable material. Palmer is ac- 
credited by the National Home Study Council, is en- 
dorsed by famous authors and hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. Free offer shows how to cash-in on 
your opportunities. Send coupon or postcard today 
for free lesson package and 40-page book. No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write: Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, Desk CM-80, 1680 N. Sycamore, 


Hollywood. Calif. Send today 
cane Institute of Authorship 


FRE O N. Sycamore, Desk CM-80 


| Hollywood 28° seal. (Since 1917) 


Please mail me free lesson package and 40-page 
book, explaining how you help new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their 
income. 


Mr. 
=e 
Miss 
Address 


Zone. . State 
Veterans: check here (2) 
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by Will Bernard 


IN OHIO, a woman sued a painter 
for damages, complaining that when 
she criticized his work, he painted 
her arms yellow. 


IN NEW YORK, a lady passenger sued 


a steamship line for giving her toy 
poodle an inferiority complex by 
placing him in a cage between a 
fierce police dog and a Great Dane. 


IN KANSAS, a baker sued a woman 
for slander, for saying she could tell 
he kneaded his bread with his feet 


because it had his footprints on it. 


IN MEXICO, a dead man’s heirs sued 
to prevent burial of the body until 
they collected the inheritances pro- 
vided in a will tattooed on his chest. 


IN WASHINGTON, a professional dice 
player, injured in an auto accident, 
claimed damages for injury to his 
ability to make four the hard way. 
IN GERMANY, a businessman had a 
Siamese twin detained in a legal 
dispute, only to have the other twin 
sue him for false arrest. 
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IN NEW YORK, a disenchanted for- 
mer college student sued his alma 
mater for failing to teach him wis- 
dom. 


IN NEW MEXxiIco, a hard-of-hearing 
watchman sought back pay for the 
ten days he kept working after he 
failed to hear his boss say, “You’re 
fired!” 


IN GEORGIA, a theatergoer sued a 
hypnotist, claiming that a volunteer 
from the audience, hypnotized into 
thinking he was a monkey, swung 
down from the stage and took a 
bite out of the claimant’s hat. 


IN AUSTRALIA, a man retrieved a 
valuable pearl swallowed by a dog. 
He claimed compensation for the 
reduction in the pearl’s size due 
to acids in the dog’s stomach. 


IN NEW YORK, a woman sued her 
landlord for causing her to fall 
downstairs from shock when he 
called her “sweetheart” on the tele- 
phone. 


IN GERMANY, a man who failed to 
get an answer to his letter of inquiry 
sued for the postage stamp he had 
enclosed for the reply. 


IN WASHINGTON, a man sued the 
corner grocer for alienating his 
dog’s affections by encouraging a 
romance with the grocer’s dog. 

IN MINNESOTA, a man sued an auto 
dealer for $30,000, claiming that 
the suspense of waiting for delivery 
of his new car had given him ulcers. 
IN KENTUCKY, a woman sued a 
neighbor for using abusive lan- 
guage, claiming $75 damages— 
minus a $45 credit for the abusive 
language she used in return. \jebd 
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Mutual “=. 


FOR 


OF OMAHA vero: 


Mutual of Omcha provides 


Health Insurance For All Ages: 
welcomes you r Income Protection * Hospital- 
Surgical * Major Medical 
* Minor Medical ® Air Travel 


entire family * Student * Special Risks 
* Group Insurance * Senior 
Security. Mail coupon for full 

information. 


FIRST CLASS 


P. No. 50 
VIA AIR MAIL nag vio 


Nebraska 
@eee0eeee#se#eee#2e8ees ®@ 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
@eeeeee2eeee#eee?€ess @ 


Postage will be paid by 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA 


OMAHA 
NEBRASKA 


HMI 





Mutual of Omaha announces its NEW Family E 


_ PAYS THE EXTRA CASH 


WHEN YOU, OR ANY DEPENDENT, AI 
- CONVALESCENT OR NURSI 


This very LOW COST policy is avai 
REGARDLESS OF PAST 


@ Available to couples under 50 and their children under 20—no 
physical exams—no health statements— 10 red tape to enroll. 





@ Pays in addition to any other insurance ‘ou have—you probably 
have some hospital coverage, but this policy is designed to help 


Mutua 


OF OMAHA 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 
V. J. SKUTT 
PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


supplement it. 


You know how added expenses 
pile up when you .. . or your 
husband or wife . . . or one of 
the children are in the hospital. 
Now here’s an all-purpose 
policy that gives you the extra 
money you need to help avoid 
financial difficulties. It’s so easy 
to enroll . . . so easy to afford . . . 
such a wonderful way to protect 


yourself and your loved ones. 
Never has there been an all-family 
policy like this before! Why it 
not only offers the added pro- 
tection you need now, but it 
also provides coverage for the 
rest of your life! Yes, Mutual 
of Omaha’s Family Enrollment 
Policy is guaranteed renewable 
for life. 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE FOR LIFE 


Your Family Enrollment Policy 
is guaranteed renewable for life. 
Regardless of the number of times 
benefits are collected, regardless 
of any future health changes, this 
policy is yours for life. Further- 


more, your policy cannot be 
singled out for a premium increase. 
The only time premiums ever 
could be changed is when such 
action is taken on all policies of 
this form in your state. 


ENROLL YOUR FAMILY NOW! : 
SPECIAL OFFER ENDS AUGUST 15! 


This special enrollment available in most states. 


Here is one of the finest chances 
for greater family security that 
you ever have had. Do make sure 
you enroll yourself and family as 
soon as possible. It’s simple and 
easy to do and costs so little. Easy 


payment plans are available. 
For ail the details 1. Fill out 
coupon. 2. Clip out coupon and 
mail to Mutual of Omaha, Family 
Enrollment Division, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 

































Enrollment Policy.. .- 


YOU NEED 


ARE IN A HOSPITAL, 
i, fem te) 13 


The First Family 
Enrollment Hospital 
Policy that is 
GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE 
for Life! 





ailable during this Special Enrollment 


T OR PRESENT HEALTH! 


-no @ Policy continues to protect husband and wife after age 65. 


@ Even covers past conditions which recur after policy has been in 
bly force 6 months. 


elp YOU MAY USE THESE EXTRA, WEEKLY CASH 
BENEFITS FOR ANY PURPOSE: 

1es. . .. for hospital or surgical expenses, or confinement in a con- 

nily valescent or nursing home following hospitalization. 

y it . .. for expenses not usually covered by your regular hospital 

ro- coverage—such as those for extra drugs, medicines, doctor 

t it and nursing services. 

the ...for other expenses brought on by a confinement like 

mal traveling to and from hospital, meals out, work days lost, 
extra help at home, baby sitters. 

a . .. or for any reason you see fit. Remember, this cash always 


will be welcome because it’s paid to you during a time when 
extra cash is needed. 


be MUTUAL OF OMAHA DEPT. 7536 
ase. | FAMILY ENROLLMENT DIVISION 
2ver ft OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
at | Please rush [] The Family Enrollment Policy 
full information on: [ Plans for those over 50 
| [) Plans for individuals 


a r) E _ _~ 7 we, “SE 
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*menthol fresh 
‘yd leialh ce) of-letete mm ¢-t-) <=) 


i aalelel-leaMeiihc-) mm cole) : 


A Sau DORMES bornqlme with every puff you take. Pleasant as 
May sunshine is its rich tobacco taste...refreshing as woodland shade 
is the cool softness of its smoke. And Salem's special High Porosity 
paper “air-softens” every puff. Through Salem's pure-white modern filter 


flows. the freshest taste in cigarettes. Smoke refreshed...Smoke Salem! 


Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacép Company 
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